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introduction 


Thx pAita&vcivm Impott op C vuymttf ^^^Cownhip, with 
its cannocaektfis of cdmaDce and love, with its glaoofoiu ap' 
peal to the of youth and chose not ao youn^—with Ita 
alluriog prooise of folhlnent of ^e heart’s desires, is ao ia* 
tri^oiflg esperienee lo aearly every life; possibly, in every ooc* 
mal Life that has folly expressed itself. 

lu indueoce is so &r<eaclung, and its presence as a social 
insricution is so taken for granted, that we do aoc begin to re* 
ali?^ the extent of its ramifications untii we stop and take 
account of sene of ita ceodendes. 

£very newspaper has whole pages and Sunday edidoos 
whole aectioos—devoted to its acdvides, highlights and c<il* 
minadoQS. It has been perhaps the thene of more novels, 
stories and poems than any other iru|nradoo, as it Is love in its 
supreme moment. 

The n<etj girl motif is the mainstay of stage and screes. 
Likewise, on the stage of life it Is an ever-present drama m our 
miHit imong the young people in our own homes, in the 
neighborhood, Ln the parks, on the street, m the automoUle, 
wherever people Uve, move or congregate. Ob)eedve]y, we are 
often amused by its cotmc aspects, and sornedmei shocked by 
its tragic ImpLicadons. 

Business and indusery profit by ks whims, necesdeies and 
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d«aundx 71 ie chops of faskioii, jeweliy, eonfecuoAC, floweri, 
and mcay otltcr products cater lo Us needs. To wbu crtent the 
mighty cosmenc and bnvdiyiog industries are sdmulaied by 
its dyiuinic iiDpulse, We can only haiaaxd a ^uess. 

But courahlp was not always sol While nan has always 
wooed and won the womao of hU choicci the method of wo 
in^ has varied as greatly as the condUlons of priaordial life 
have varied from ov own. Difierent ages of different 
races of people, differear periods of development, have pro¬ 
duced a multiplicity of customs which have gorerned the 
mariny of ffisfl and woman. 

A DemanoM or Mauiiagi.—T his great urge has had as its 
impetus the brlogiag logetber of tbe ccptiple in KXual union. 
With it ujiinaiely came the eicabllshmenc of marrisge. of vary* 
ing periodj of duntion, depending upon the eonditions which 
determined the arrangement, the most importaol of which has 
been tfac raising of children. 

The situation as gleaned by tbs anthropologists—those dre* 
leas students of tbe history of mankind—Is of course too com* 
plez to he related la a few pages. In primitive life, precise and 
orderly forms of mating c^d scarcely be expected, nor did 
they exist. There have been countless sorts of variations and 
many contradictions. 

According ro the great autboriry on the subyecr, Professor 
Edward Westermarck, author of Tkt Hufety of Huntm 
Marrioge, human beings have always lived la wbat may be 
broadly described as a state of marriage. Not In the deHrutely 
formulated sense that we now know this iaadcution, but in a 
recognizable and definable form. 

Westermarck thus defines marriage us u relation of one or 
more men to one or more women whkh is recognized by cin- 
tom or law and Involves certain rights and duties both in the 
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CUB of tbe partw onicciog the uAien aivi la tbe f w of the 
childrec boro of ir. 

Cantinoiog, We$tereurck says that nurruge always uoplica 
ifae right of saoal intercourse; society bolds such intercourse 
allowable u the case of the husband and wife» aod, geoerallf 
speaking, even regards it as tbeir duty 10 gndfy in some meas¬ 
ure the other partner's desire. But the right to sexual ioler- 
eourse is nor aeeessarily exclusire. He adds, as an alcenmciae 
dehaidon: a more or less durable association between male 
and feoiale Usdog beyond the mere act of propagation till 
after the birth of the offspring. 

In support of this ibeory, it is argued chat marriage has de* 
veloped out of primordial habic-Hhe bablr of a man and a 
woman (or several women) to live togetbec, to have tetual 
relatioiM with one another, and to rear tbeir offspring lo com* 
mon. The man became the protector and supporter of tbe 
family, the woman his helpmate and the nurse of tbeir duU 
dren. This hahu in time became sanctioned by custom, and 
CTenrually by law, and thus was transformed into a intis' 
rutioa. 

It is shown that many of tbe higher animalt have a family life 
analogous to human marriage in Us primlure form. Indeed, it 
baa been observed that the highest form of paired matug—not 
eicloding man-ris to be found among many species of birds. 

Among the great ma)oriry of birds, the male .and female 
keep together even after the breeding season, and in a great 
many species the parental insiincc has reached a high degree 
of intensity on tbe father's aide as well as on the motber'^ So 
true is this that Brchm, the naturalist has remarked that “real 
marriage can be found only among birds.’' 

So the terms “marriage” and “family” are uaed to describe 
a delinite human and sub-human relationship, and our modern 
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mamy &od family arc a dcvclopmcfit of thu process wlueb 

began at a veryprimiore level ai life. 

Cemparaiively early m us dcvelopmenc marriage became an 
economk lasdivtiofi, a£eclifig the proprietary rights of the 
partki. 

Among cereaia peoples* as we shall see in later chapters, 
plurality of wives is kgally permisriMe; among others, more 
p nmjp vp, (he marriage is a loose and temporary uninn, lastmg 
little beyond the birth of the ofispring. This situadon accounts 
for Westermarck’s qualifying definition. 

On the other h^ nH, higher in the social order, we find an 
established condidm wherein marriage means something 
more than kw hiI congress. In this order niaa artd wife main* 
tain a household together. They may have a community of 
goods. There U a common interest and respon^^iliry In the 
care of the children. It is upon this basis that there has devel¬ 
oped the system of moooganiaus marriage now prevalent 
throughout most of the modern world. 

OtMiN OP TNZ WcBo Whco we look into the 

origin of eenain words we get an IntiTnatiors of the devel<^ 
meet or tracsfomuiioa of the system described by the word 
in questioQ. This U characteristically true of the word *‘wed* 
ding”. It derives frein the barbaric stage of wife purchase 
throo gfa whkh tnarriage passed. The uvd was the purcbase 
money or its equivalent, horses, cattle or other property, which 
the groom gave to the father to seal the Pantactioa. 

1 a the early days of the Anglo-Saxons children were often 
betrothed by the parents, the bridegroom^s pledge of marriage 
being accompanied by a secoriry, or lotd, fonusbed by the 
father of the groom. Thus ori^nated the term •t'edding, or 
p/edgieg sh* troth of the bride to die man who secured her 
by purchase. 
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It is said duttrwcsofibettdcDt legal procedure cuuiected 
vitl) wife pscbase rcmiiiKd in lale ai ^ fiuMIe 

Qftheaxteenibceotur7.1aFraftce»e*coQodl UudmeofLouti 
XVI, it was die ftmo m to paf down durtmi Jaua/ upon 
cooelnskn d a ounuge croiracL Ibis Unst pcaoke was 
doubUees nscrely a symbolic relic o< ibc when marnsge 
was aa outright cash transaction. 

Thb AMiqurrT or MnaiMm—As we bare already seen, 
Dvriage appears to hare had ks ow gio at the rsy dawn of 
society, perhaps bemg a coodanatieo cd an analogous 
rebrionship in subhuman life. Iboe are, howerer, difierent 
schools of (bought oe thk lofcyeot, as «e shall presendy see. 

Amon g many qwdcs of dsc a^rtnal kmgdocn, the mslr and 
feoiale remain rogwhn not cnly diving (be pairing season, 
but until after the birth gf the oft^irag. It teems reasonable to 
rhar (hey were cndoced to do so by an instmet which 
had been acquired ihroogh the p to ca s of natural selecdoo. 
This Ceodeocy preserved the next geaendon, and (hereby per. 
peruated the qiecaes. 

Confirmatioo of (his theory k femu) io the fact in sach 
cases the male not only stays with (be female and young, but 
also rahes care of then Prmee Peter Kropotkiiv the great Rus* 
sian naturalise, ciies namenns untaticea of deaotwo, loyalty 
and self^acrifice among the denizena of the wodd in 

the orild stage that would be a aedk to humanity at ks best. 

Among the young are depeadent for a consider* 

able (iffle 1900 (he rnoeber, wbocMuequendy is coocemed fee 
thev welfare, artending to with much affeedem. While in 
most cases the reiatkms b e twe en the sexes are restticled to (he 
pairing season, there an boirever certain gwreks in which they 
are of a more pvmsicnt characrer, and the g»alg acts as 
guardian of the family. 
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Hu cotuUtiAg of pireQU duldrea pr«v»l» 

ai&odg du loweti uva^es, u wdJ u among the most civilized 
neci of meiL II mi; therefore be auumed that the inelore 
which led to menu] and parenul relatioiie usong the higher 
aniouU, about whicb «e lu>ow» also operated ameog our evi> 
Kthumafi aod oearest aubhumio aoeestora. 

Fuftbermor^ aa the pehod of infaaey among human beifiga 
has always been comparadTclf long, aod the mimber of ehU* 
drea very small, as well as the hazards of primiDve life very 
great, a fatally relabofiship with joizc parental proteetioa was 
^uire a necessary factor for the cootiauation of existence of 
bumaa life in its eariy stages. 

That the foncDOBS of the father and husband arc not merely 
sexual and procreadve, but involve the dudes of supporcing 
and protecting die wife and children, Is confirmed by an array 
of facts relating to peoples in all parts of the world and In all 
stages of cirilsadoo. 

Many avages do not permit a man to marry until he has 
given adsfactory proof of his ability to fulfil these dudes. 
Marriage and tbe protection of the family are thus intimately 
eonoecred, even in primitive life. 

Among »me peoples, true married life does not begin for 
couples vdio are formally married, or marriage does not b^ 
come final, until a child is born or there u evidence of preg' 
nancy. In other eases, sexual relations, even when not entered 
mio with tbe view co marriage, are followed by the obligation 
to marry when pregiuncy or the birth of a gh^ results. 

Thes^ facts led Weatert&arck to conclude that maRiage Is 
rooted in the family, rather than the family b auniage. 

Some authorities of note, such as Morgan, Lubbock, Me* 
Lenaao, Eacbofen, and others, disagree with ^ii 

premise, and are coorioced that lived at first m a state of 
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pfoouscuirf. Tlku itwpiu* the carlien iim& and wohmd 
Imd togtdtef iodacnmioatdT, widi oo bond to them 
except the fact (ha tfacf lired tofedtex. 

la (be epmkiQ ol Iwaa Bloch, vbocver kaom the runirc of 
the h uman xmpolM Ims kaTDcd bow the nee developed, aod 
wboerer has sradied the coodkfciitf soU ia the sexual 

field uBOos pfiviciee races aod aaioagaMiden crrilsed races, 
ceo have ao doubt that a cooditioa oi sexual proousculCf pro- 
vsded iathe begiaoiaf of bumao develop m eaL 

Of eourae, we have bo proof of who was right about the 
wars of cohabiotaoo is the dio, distaiw twilight of humaa life. 
Peihips erea pninitxre life was eoopUeaied enough to afiord 
sooM basis for both hypothesea. Again, ji aiay be Urgelf t 
maner of interprct a dcc and capbasis. 

We ate liviag radar ^ ^ conatry ki udiich asdoo^ay is the 
legally and socaaDy accepted staodard of the nuxital relalioo* 
ship, ra which the great ma^oriry eoBform. But if aoese aociolck 
gist iboosaads of years beocc shotJd attempt to detemuae our 
prerailiag sexual relaiiocuh^, say by referriag to the of 
the tabload oew ^ apess or cetCaia Icen tt ore of this period, he 
mi^t be fDstiAed m eonclodifig Am tweatsedMeatury Amer' 
ica wats a carakade of unbridled licestaooaaess aad prouus* 
cuity. 

‘ncB T^aMb TO MoMtauset^R^ardleas of the prcraiiiag 
typea of the family rdatiotuli^ at earlier periods of 
society, at^ aocwithscaodiag the coatinuatiQtt of d»e multiple 
marriage ia many parts of the world, which in some anas 
to this day, there n e Terth cl eas developed a tread 
to toooogaray. 

What brou^t abota this change? In the first ^rith the 
eroiueioa of a o cie ry fraas a comparatively siiDple to a more 
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eoiDpki strucrure, oc organuai, ptunliry of wives Jed to ia* 
crewioj coffiplicatwoi uti cooflicts. As soekry becuiie looxe 
toispkx, so too (he Utdiriduali responded to tlie uivirOD* 
fi^eotal chen^es. The CEiiadi of men and women developed 
frcb eapeneneet and began to question the values of old 
prattico al dioqgh ancient iraditioQi always die hard. 

Punhennoce, with increased knowledge and sharpened kh 
telligence, there were emotional jeverberaborts of far-reaching 
consequence. Certamly jealousy, among other of the eJe^ 
mentary emodoni, nuur have become increasiQgly important 
at some stage of human development, and with greater oppor* 
tumry for the uofoldmenc of pfiiDordia] impulse, multiple 
maniage became increasingly di&ult 

The complicadcms relative to numerous children from sev¬ 
eral wives also in time b eca m e a serious problem as society 
developed from a pastoral to a more advanced stage. In a 
purely pastoral society, several wives and many chOdren vrould 
be an asset as ii would assure many to perform the 

arduooi drudgery required in that form of ecoa^sy. There 
was tbcfi little time to dwell upon personal eonsiderarioo^ and 
no energy left to eapend us^ or eiplode in (be emoaoaal 
channels of jealoosy. 

With the ne2( scep'in the social organizatioB leading into 
primitive commerce and the crafts, a unallcr unit of &mily 
life became inevirable. ‘There was, of coun^ no abrupt transi' 
tioo from polygamy to monogamy, but the trend became 
marked, even though plural wives continued as a survival m 
the new era. for thos e who were willing (o pay the price—in 
nerve strain as well as m wealth—for the lusury. 

At monogamy gained a foothold, women sensed the advan* 
(ages and were hsxdly willing to become the second wife to a 
man already married, or her parents would be reluctant to 
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compd ko M many a nai, uAuaual advas* 

tafes, econofnie or wtre gamed dkcreby. 

Tbe uiuller kose of the pm-paitond period k ia* 
ereauogi; impnetiea] to raise c*o or more broods of cfajJdfea 
from the semal wrres osider mie cocd» aad a pracbca] adjust* 
meol of this raaner was died by pttptidiog each wife with a 
separate dwelliiag. This re^mred mocb area w chat 

polygamy became a proUMtfre luxury to all meo except the 
very wealthy. 

Westermarck stares that die costoo of giriog a separate 
hooK to each wife was ioceoded topiwcot quarreb aod 
but crea wbeo (hk cad was ach k T e d— w hich was oot always 
the case female jealoosy is aa obst^le to the praetke of 
polygamy. 

WhcQ monogamy rose into die prmleot statcii of family 
life, it became saitfdoped by custom, law and mocali, and 
therefore lo tbe Western World aoy opec riolacioa cf this 
accepted code of markaf life is usoaUy snbyeet to peoaJty. 

Thb MaaiLua flnawcxui. ■ Marriage has progressed 
through three geceral stages hi ks erolnkoary development. 
Each of them has eootribuced its diara, which is rekilly Heft- 
dfiable, to the eeremeoy of mod em psarriage. 

Marriage dirongh force, or by capture (which will be the 
subject of a subsetpieiic chapter) was die 6rst ia^cecafu stage. 
It was literally wg*lw»g and carrying od a dednble woman, 
usually of anodicr trftie, and making her the wife of (he captor. 

bCsrnage throu^ cootracl or purchase succeeded marriage 
by capture. One stage gradually OTcriappedapiKi the ocher.lt is 
probable, aa tribaJ svengch and stdidariry increased, that more 
and more e^ct was node to arenge the women stolen from 
tbe group. A raid wsa made agaansl the tribe wheh held the 
Woinao captive, and d> ivmd a disastrous war eompenaaboii 
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was oflered. Prom diis, the idea arose ^ arraAgio^ eofflpea» 
uoA beforebaod, or> inore prosaieallr, burlos the bride. 

“Giviag the bride away,'* ifi the modern marriage ceremony, 
ia a symbolic sur?ival oi the when the bride was reaUy 
sold. 1116 bride’s veil ii a modified survival of the days when 
she was literally shrouded from head to foot. The man" 
is (he modern eounterparc oi the fellow-warrior who assured 
the would-be bildcgrooiQ to uny oS the bride. The honey¬ 
moon syraboliaes the period during which the bridegroom 
found it necessary to hide away with his prise until her family 
o( kkisnen grew tired of searchingfoc ho. Carrying the bride 
over (be hearth, and other playful suggestions of force in mod¬ 
em marriage, are relics of the rime when force was used in its 
pristine form. 

Tlie Kst great stage is marriage through mutual lore, which 
has been an undying theme of romaotk poets snd singers 
dosvn through the centuries since the iirtf attempt was made 
to separate sordklneas from the sexual reiatlonahip. Although 
the process has not yet been completed at this late date, risat 
doa no( alter die fact that love came upon the scene at a cota- 
paraiively early period in the development of man's psycho- 
intellectual life as distinguished from his immensely Joager 
biological background as a human being. 

It is from this long hlnory oi boman marriage that have been 
drawn the numerous elements that make the formalities of 
the marriage ceremony. They vary in many lands and among 
peoples of dMerent social traditions, but through most of them 
run the thread of a common heriage based on the patterns of 
marriagein (be past, even the very distent, long forgotten past. 

hbiriage denotes a gnat and fundamental change in the 
way of life of the individuals concerned. It means leaving the 
hearthstone or protection of (be parents, and venturing upon 
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» o«w e^ericoe^ a new adsuace »(be potenciaj projeeiton 
o£ a pew geocraDciL 

Etch tbe prioudre mod sgw (be uiip«raae« of cbe irep, 

And surrounded cbe e?eat witb rita aad cereBxoks cofi&idcred 

appfoprate for the <wx9m. Amnog thoee peoples obsessed 
with fnagif or ocher wud ssqterstuioiu, msrruge receited iu 
full share of magirsl and st^erscicfous >«" rlksd^ As it wu 
stsoeUeed with, or elosdy foUowcd cfcc adrol of pi^«rtT 
amon^ manr groups, ks ffllminatjon in the Quaking down of 
(be sexual taboo was a nbject hv sokmn rius essential to ap¬ 
pease the tribal dei t ies. It was perhaps the most highly drama- 
tised erenc in primidve Ike what there existed a tr^mnal 
background of any ooc^ 

In our modem world, bes^es tbe aspects cd tbe coe- 
moay that are indispensable for the cmidusion of a «al^ mar- 
riage, we find the cooventkoal rices pectkiarly parallelzng the 
practices of the past, doe allowance for the diStfcnce 

in cuittare, axsd »K# «yrwbrtl paq np f^pw* l itT sl 

cneamog. That ibeae surTwab cd tbe past are not unsadcred 
empty formalities is oTidfre'ftj by the fact that tbe modem 
bride rarely chooses to ssitfa them. When they are 

now dispensed wid^ in tbe case of anproopm marriages or 
clopemenEs, it is osoally a tnattcr of expediency rather than 
cboigg. Sufh i« rK# tbe K timatv 

MAXUAca AS A SAaAMKNT.—In tbe ^es prcecding Cbriati* 
aniry, after marriage had been eleesed to t^ Matus of a cere¬ 
mony, it may hare been a sdeon rdigioas ordinanct or a 
purely civil coatnet 

Marriage custoqts, like all otbos, change very slowly, and k 
waa not until tbe Comwil of Trent, m tbe middle of (be six- 
teenib eenniry, tbe Reman was drasboUy revised. 
It was then d ecree d d»*r a marriage, to be valid, must 
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b« ««ld>raud by « pmn ef (he pariib, or by loue odter priest 
dde^ud by him for (be puzpoM, la (he prescAce of two or 
ihtee tvitAeuo. 

Up »(be (nne of the CootcU of l>ea^ the meriisge eere* 
BMoy war oae which (be couple themiclTes coold pcrfo/aj, 
eod (be daDdesQiK, oocoaseosced mssruge wu completely 
valid, Tbw, for upward of the first fifiecA hundred years of 
Cbrialiaiuty—or idr (hree-^oarters of (be eatire Chriuiaa er^ 
il was (be cQstem for most Cbrisoan cooplm eoceriag raar' 
riage, simply to ask the blesuog of (be priesL Evea (his was not 
absolutely aecessary to nuke the tie valid lathe eyos of Church 
aad Slate. 

There were few ocher cereasoalals coaaecled with roarriage, 
especially ia (be first ceararMS, as the ptnudve ChrlstiaAS were 
for the most pan a humble people, often hunted or perseeured 
by (heir pagsa contcmporanes, and had little tiaie for formal}* 
Qo. FuttheriDore, (be founders of Chruciaalry did not pr^ 
scribe aay particular ceremonies in coaaceiioo widi naniage. 

Gradually, however, as Christiaaily came into ascendancy, 
and as it becaine accepted more artd more as (he state religion, 
tbe religious phase of raarriage became irtcreasingly empha¬ 
sized. In medieval timtjt , the priest was called In to bless the 
marriage bed, a eustooi dsat still prevails In many European 
countries. The object of this ceremony was partly to bestow 
upon the couple a long life, progeny and other desirable things, 
but ladre especially to protect them against evil influences, as 
tbe X 4 Un formula spoken on (he oecasion indicated. 

The practice of religious marriage, performed in tbe church, 
or by a elergyraao in the borne, gradually became general It 
was made obligaraiy in 15 ^ by the Council of Trent 

Luther's opinion that all matrimoiual affairs should come 
onder ciril jurlsdlcdoo, and net that of the Cburcb, was not 
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9cc«p<«i in du ffliin bf tbe kctslucn of tlie Fmestaot coun> 
cries. Marriage coocaoed c»be rogarded ai adiriDC ifudruetMi, 
and the ucerdoeal fiiq>rial» hmrw obligamy <» Prolesufio 
aad Cetb^KS alike. 

The Fceoeb SLerc^uioa broc^bl ^our the first change in 
this reapeet. The CoosomdoA cf Septaabes 179a ma df civil 
marriage madatorr. ^ihoogh iha oxdd be suppleneated by 
a sacerdotal bescdkcka^ if the part^ to dcsred. A religious 

ceremony alooe, bovcver, wodd not be a *alid marriage. 

Qvil marriage eveiKually beojoe the accepted legal form in 
most fiuropean eocmtricsp although n ^ as in the 
Uaiced Scacen tbe parties may dmose ehber the aril or reli¬ 
gious rite, either b^ equally talk! onder the law. Thus the 
suce becaae ao in ter e sted partf in Uk marriage coutract. 
Even though a clergy man ntf^iates at tbe cerenmiy, ai b the 
United Scares, a Ueenae mist be secured from (be dty or ether 
political suhdirisiaci of the govmuDcol, and b an ever inereas- 
bg number of stata a medkal eaamBsdoo of the costncliag 
parties has been made ebUgamry by l^sladve enactment. 
Furthermore, a prescribed lapse of time huwxu the issuance 
of tbe liemse and (be pq f ocmapee of the marriage is o f t e n 
required to prevent too hasty «r rash marriages. 

frogpf nm^twl supenboo of marriage seraal pur¬ 

poses. It tends to reduce tbe posfiHlsiy of force or fraud. Ec is 
intended to prevent p^ygamous and fh‘'* fe that may be 
comidered ineestuouL lo stares whoe the racial question is an 
acute probka, «"»«-‘^g gnatbrt through marriage is usually pro¬ 
hibited by law. The control <d tbe state ova marriage also 
assures more accurate and complete vita! which are 

becoming bcreasiagly imponanc in our cmlbsoon. 


CHAPTER I 


Curious Mating Customs 


A BK«iai*B*-LAwO»ffLBi^The marriage ctiwcds of tb« 
Southern Slavs and people of the Balkan peiuDsula cake on 
some peculiar for m *- Youag married women enter iiuo a verf 
iQtuaaie leladon with their bride artendanUi rwo of whom 
attend a bride on her weddmg da^. The bride la a very young 
^1, and in accordance with the local custom she is given to a 
mao she hai never seen before^ az>d, by the logic of the dreum* 
stances, doea not like and seenu detertoioed never to like. 

She comes into a strange hcnise where U is incumbent upon 
her for the ret of her life, or their live, to show her parenlS'in- 
law the greatest bumiliry and subnissen. Thb is an in-law 
nnanorv that ia not altogether unique, as it preruli to a greater 
Of leaser extent in many parts of the orient and elsewhere. 

To make ber podikm more diffieull, she ta forbidden by 
custom to approach her husband freely. She seem* ashamed 
of ber marital rdadoo, and thinks it indecent ro address her 
husband in public, even after she is the mother of his children. 
Likewise, be remains a stranger to her, and ifaetr reUdonshjp 
is limited to the sexual sphere, without any evidence or pre^ 
tense of affection. Even in dea^, it would be a shame for a 
woman to mourn for her husband. 

As nature is stud to abhor a vacuum, she Is however not 
mtbout some eonsollsg ailendou She may convene freely 
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wicb bee hnluod's hrodwn, wfaft wot ber bride utefidaaUi 
Tlie eld9 oae, if be is CEuiiied—wbkb tbar be 

M ^terest ia bis wsfe-Hney beeooe ber bea biead. Sbe also 
rcraaitts deeply attached (o ber own t«otlar& 

Tbe Albamac who has been away ca a )oumey will not 
return with a praeiu fcc his wife. He will reserve this token 
for the wife of bk eldest bother. 

In fonaer dme^ unoc^ these peo^ it was ccosalered im¬ 
proper for the jroQffl to dart life ifflfivdisieJy afi» 

marnage. Tbe bride attendant^ brtiUKrs of ibe groo m , spent 
tbe £m night by tbe ride of tbe bride- Custom demaoded »b it 
the groom show c^octaaec A Serbian wmnan is lo oked down 
upon if sbe b ec omes a aoiber within a year after marriage. 

TKfe CoovAMi—A most pecnliar custom has existed 
among peoples in T ar io us pare of ifae world » tbe eouaadt. 
Tbis prorides that at tbe ed ebOdbinb, dm husband 
CO his bed and simulain the that tbe wife actually under¬ 
goes PoUowiog the both of the be keeps to bis bed and 
recesTcs all tbe attenrions cemmmdy bestowed upon tbe 
mother. 

Tbe tom is duiiul &um dm French verb, ronstfr^to broo<b 
CO hatch, and was first nsed by Sb £ B. Taytor. 

While ibe custom bus tended to disappear with the advance 
of emlizattoo, it has pr e v ai led from mnnemorial down 
to compandvely recent yean. W/kers as remore as Plutarch 
have daacrfl>ed dm «««« jnsitaftftg the cries of tbe woman io 
tnvaiL Tbe pcacoce has bees repormd boa various re^ons 
of tbe White Nil^ TimTm, Japan and Torkeson. Buder 

had it io Bund when be wroa: 


Poc^Oiaaega uM 
Ad^IM^w ckir Udaw* «*d. 


t6 Sirangf Cturcnt/ of Cottrt/hip and Mamsge 
The ha* also been describoJ by ciplorCR and mifr 

Moahes aifiong some o£ the abori^ca of North, Cefitral aod 
Soatb America. ](app«« in Celtic legend, aod is bound up b 
oftain elemenu of wirchciafi, wUh the forceful iransfereoce 

of p^ to the father by Buxse Of midwife, as noted in Scoikiid 

and Ifclaod. 

The lice is said lo be practiced still by the Wet Indian 
Caribs, in the Pearl Islands, in the Gulf of Panama, and by a 
Atunber of South American bihet. 

Various reasons have been ascribed to account for the origb 
of die custom, one of the most logical being that it is an «»- 
pre&sion of the physical bond between father and offspring, 
emulating in a symbolic manner ibc acnisJ physical bond be¬ 
tween jDoeber and child. Symboliim and ica^ have a place 
of tremendous imporcance in primitive life, and the caavade 
undoubtedly comes within this sphere. 

Downy E-ohed ar PaQsnTunoN^Aftiong various peof^es it 
bs been conadered proper for a young woman to esm bet 
dowry by ptosTinibon. Some cases doubtless were prompted 
by an economic mobve, the poverty of the family, but more 
usually the reason was supesbdous. Either a acrifice to the 
divinity of love and fertlity was beended, or it was considered 
tbt evil sp^s could be driver away from the newly wedded 
coi^ in this way, as the custom was usually a preliminary to 
the woman's prospective marriage. 

Hiis practice prevailed among certain Algerian tribes, and 
anciently acnong the Phoenicians, Cyprians, Lydians and 
BBoseaas. In the New World, it has been described among the 
Nawhe* of Louisiana, and tbe aborigines of Nicaragua and 
Guatemala. 

There la undoi^edly some connectio n between this institu- 
lioQ and an earUer age when freer sexual relationships gen- 
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eraUf it bw been capeeuU; fouod amoog nets ot la 

fc^ofu where focto* of dtflc*«doft by s aiMbojyotfact than the 
husband hare been prtralaii. He Taws^ns of }ttdJi remarks 
that "kwasalawof AoMrieeachatsbe wbowasaboiHcofliarTy 
should sic in fbmkaciM mui dayv by the fau.* 

Cuscoms such as these seem quite ioexptieable to the eQfiten> 
(iofial BMders mizad, and indeed even the isosc profound 
wruers 00 the st^)ccs seem hardly 10 reveal oiucb light, aride 
fron pfseoiang the eridoice. Tlte bet is, of course, chat mod' 
em iavesdgamrs have been abk to a&deraiaiki Mily very 
imperiectly the workings of the primllive smod. 

We know that magic is very iaaportant to the savage and 
the barbarian, and chat the wwwttup /t ^ sjid taboos of a religious 
nature which have been irannnitfed from previous genera* 
dons are accepted and obeyed iritbeot iikquiriag into the rea* 
sons why. 

AartPtciii* DanmuTo* of MaaeLwaaiLi GoLS^AnoUier 
custom having a hearing on the foregoing, or possibly derived 
frofi) similar magical s o taua . is that wboeby girls are arci£* 
eially deflowered b e fore marriage by sameooe else tbe 
future husband. 

It is based on the taboo the husband deflowering his 

bride, whkh in the reasoning of many pramidve tribes might 
lead to all sons cd evil resulta. This refasetanee on tbe pan of 
diebridegroooisabet widelyattescedintbeloreof anthropo* 
logical reaearcb. 

Often h was the nndicr, or otbv olda women of the tribe 
wbo per f o r med the rite as an mremoey preliminary 

to marriage. Ic ft>«r c^ subject had parsed from the 

condition of childhood, and was now a vroman with the re* 
spoiuibilides and dotses iaetuiibaic 1900 her oew positaoo in 
life. 


iS Smmg< CmtMU «/ CoartsUp and Uarriagt 

In Mine xcMos of aneUnt Peni, when a girl wu sought in 
uarriage ibe was cUflovcKd by ibe mother in (he presence of 
(he relatwes who made (be berrochal arrangemenT, (o demon* 
smie CO all present (he care (hat had been taken of bee. It waa 
proof of (he honor and respeecahiliry of the bride, and at the 
saroe (ime relieved the future bosband of the oeeesury of de* 
floradoD in (he manner indicated by nature 

Among (be Kamchadai the bride's moeher was blamed if 
(be man found hia wife (o be a virgin, so it became (be practice 
of the mother to perform (be dedontion in (he gicl'a early 
youth. 

The Todas of (he Nilgiria, in Southern India, considered ct 
most essential (hat the defloration should cake place before 
puberty, artd few dungs were regarded as loore dbgraceful 
than that this ceremony should be delayed beyond this period. 
It might subyect a woman to reproach and abuse for the ro* 
mainder of her hfe, and U was even said that men mighc refuse 
to marry her if this ecremony bad not bees performed ai the 
proper ome. 

Whether these riles are performed by (be mother or other 
wc^n of tbe tribe, or by enra*iDaoiiDQnial intercourse 
through arraogemenu made by tbe bride's fanuly, they axe 
always cooadered a very serious matter, bound up with the 
most sacred beliefs of those who participaie in the practice. 

7 ta Match-maksi.— llie inind of twenticih-cenniry Amex* 
icao youth, used to choosing his own mate, Jinds it diftcult to 
contemplate seriously the function of a professional maich- 
maker. Nevertheless, the matzimonia] middle-man bai been an 
impoxunt insQtuiion among many peoples in various parts el 
the world, and even in our own country among certain groups 
of immigrants, and their children of tbe first and second gea* 
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eratioa, ofidl the pmta d hM catsoded the 

otKom. 

PrimidTC aad cmlited people alike bare foujui cbis practice 
afi expedkot wa; of togetba marrugeable young 

men and youia^ woi&en, «rko otberwue vogld have lic^ 0^ 
portunJry to owee eligible pra^eco tor mamage. It is coounoa 
ajDoag the Molnniinrd»n< Md Anbe; k prevailed m andeoc 
India, and it bas rawe d In European cotuunei down n> the 
present drac. 

I niuffid f nt opportunky young people to meet 

and eater mto a oracually saa^auary marriage conlnci aeema 
to be tbe impetus chat brooghi thk syscen mto being Higher 
up in the sodal scale die problem is made mere complex by 
the economic fetors, materaJ Deans or wolih, that may be 
involved. 

Tlie conDeetioa between marriage and money is an ^ 
and since die bc^naing oi the iasemuko U pimu property, 
(be problem ai marrying otf danglers and sou adran(a> 
gcously bas beat one has coocem m icaiiOKrabk 

falbers and meebos. 

la tbe more primitive periods d buman society, befme die 
acquisioon d privau p rep ei c y became tbe eswblithed fiarure 
d social orga na ati o o , thk Caetvdid ooc eaier into tbe preo* 
peers oi marriage. There woe many customs, cd 

wbkb have been tetiched tqwe ami ndm d wbidi will be 
related in nibsequenc cfaaptm, but macriage money or 
kind, with or witboot cbeinftxnce of a matcb-makcs, was oot 
one of them. Uamage for money therefore be regarded 
as a by*product of civiiimcicicL 

Insofar as (be maicb-makg^ deals w ith tb e "tf-timn gf money 
or other wnlih, be Is an agent or broker performing his func* 
rion like any other coomcrdal gobetween in our own bus* 


ao Siraagt Cvsom cf CoarttMp ofid 
bets world. Oa tliit bau»» he usually xtcdvcs a cocommloo, 
rtprtKMmg a perceottge of the dowry as bU fee. Couse* 
queotly, h b to his iaterest to see that the dowry is u large 
as can be cBCted. 

There are people Sfiiofig wheos it is customary for the father 
to of his dau^ier as a pteee of desirable or valuable 
property. His whole iotereit ib ber is to receive as ouch as 
possible for her ift caule, mcfchaadise or money. What his 
daughter will think of her husbaod is Cor him a mauer of no 
importance. The purchaser must be able to pay for value ro- 
edved, as>d his inistworthibess must he assured if the bride is 
to be purchased on deferred inscallmems. It is tfoe that the 
tribe or communicy may liinit the wrele from which the hus¬ 
band may be drawn, but it may limit soil further the market¬ 
ability of property other than daughters. 

The oppoate of this siruation—where the husband ia 
•T^ougbr sod the bridal pice is paid-oflen introduces the 
factor of the deurabiliry of the marriage from poiols other 
than the pecuniary one. lo this ease, the bride’s frmily is 
buying rather than selling, and the clement for which they are 
paying is usually position, tiile or social prestige of some sort. 
The maicb*mak» in instances of this kind becomes sometlung 
more than a mere business agent He may a« by virtue of hfr 
porition in the community. That is, he oficiates becauw he is 
s person of special social, political or rcli^ous importance, or 
be may be a relative wfaoK tact and diplomacy make him 
eligible for this delicate duty. He may pot receive pecuniary 
compensaiion. but the successful culmination of his efioru 
assures him of the rewards of obligaeiob and respect of Influ- 
ential people, and thus enhances hia position and increases his 
pradge. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and right down lo our own 
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time 2 profeuiofu] clis o£ tnatcl^makcn grif^ imeeg £tir^ 
pcaa ]ew>» kaewo » ihai^ms oc ikaieham. In the earl; daja 
ibeae men were moed; rabbi$ and | ‘>!T TOfw engaged in the 
ffody of Talmudk bw and thectogy. It wes cMiddextd iiO' 
px^KT for cbem to derm peeunary gainr directly from tbeir 
leaning but cbe maub'inaking profearien ofiered a 
way for tkrm to cam a Imlibood. 

Probably tbe prixKipel reaaoo i^y the inAirutaon of tbe pr^ 
feaoooal fnafr^l . ^r<a^^f conDcocd tJu Jcwt through the 

ecnnirka» while k cemlrd to disa^t ear among ocher £isopeaa», 
k found in the of the |em io a predoounaatly 

ChruBan soeiecy. During the medktal period of coostant Of^ 
pressioA end periodic masteere, the Jewsh people were almost 
ejxeiuiifiated in cotain jocalitiea, and the kobted nirvivora 
found it ceceasary to umwQal to arrange for 

desirable marriages of their sons and daughters io at best a 
btently botdle enriroaoMnL 

In the course of time tbe *'*ff**"ff and indecorous eompeti* 
don which arose drove most of the Icanied men from the 
profeuion. no longer held to be so hoovalde as in the past. 

The shAifkm has aorrrved, partieulariy among Sbvonk sad 
odker Jews of Eastern Europe !n ihk way tbe insdmdon 
rtsehed America and enjoyed a period of rueeesaful trans¬ 
planted life, created largely in the East Side cd New York and 
other large frwkb communjoes. Tbe skadek^m advertised in 
the Yiddish newspapen. anruwincmg their oAce hours and 
setting forth their abiHry to p rov i de profesaiona] business 
men and htmesc workingmen for aod widows. 

Of coarse, tbe praetiec was prompeed by eondioons in the 
old worid, which had af^dkadon here, excepc 

perhaps in tbe instance of more v ku wealthy Jewish mer¬ 
chants with marrugedile daughrm in non-Jewish eommunl- 
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tka. Ai ^ Ainencaa*bora Jew bu ampJe o^>orfufiif7 to mMt 
^Is freely both vitbiA eod without his own oirder ^ um> 
uuioA of the shaJeian dewiaed to fall iato desuemdet 
althou^ the profesnoiul match^iulcen can be depended 
upon to wage a vigorous fight against ai^railedoa—and the 
lou of his commisstoa. 

Aod lest the ooi>}ewish Amexleaa should this custoD 
altogether aliep to ov jiuire way of life, it might be well to 
point out that we have a large and ever growing Bumber of 
matrimonial papers Oouroallsdc miRh-makers) and corre* 
spOfidcDce bureaus (mail order gO'betweens) to perforen a 
arailv icrvicc, although, ufifortuaately, less esperdy. The 
amply downed daughter and the rkh widow are oflered as 
crowoing IndiKeaunts to the acquiadre Amerkao male with 
the price of a luhscriptioA, or eveo return postage. The results, 
of course, would cause the huroblest tAadckaa to biuA for 
shame over the sianis of bis once honorable profession. 


CHAPTER ir 


Modem Survivals vf yiwunf Cumms 


E c a o B PkOM Jta PMr^Tbe bccrodaal. is a 

custom hafkcQS back to i ^nrw* ^ laQqi^. 1 a primidve life 
(ben was liok coocobip or wooiog, ocept poe^; as a 
prelude cp the lexml acx, iHueb k a we a le&s prenleot 
throughout the aoioiA] world, la a word, the woMAg of early 
Twan was perhaps a brief epkode which precipitated at 

OQce iaco Burriage of the (faai prevailed ia the giv e a 
period. 

With the d e a ef opmenc of tribal life aad Ocgaoaed com 
ffiuaides, foUowlag (he period of marriage by capture, matiiig 
took place oo aaother baas. Serage people took coasidarable 
paku CD make fheriiwhea attsMiive a, aad attracted by, the 
opposite sex by orAameatm^ paiftttftg aski anooug theo^ 
scItcs, or even by grotesquely nudUdng eertalA fearores. 

The log poiod of marriage by porehaae, or by coatract, 
must hate lent encouragecoenr to of 

iaieresc An eRnedre daughter, possesstog (be qualsks bms( 
d**fi red accDcdzDg Co f br p yptawtfj fp«^^ he^ ^ aalua* 

Uo marketable asset to die fedw when the rimt» m 
arrange fw her marriage. Aad the dynaoue sosal impulse of 
the oi^ oanoally tbe «oe to take the inieiative in this sphere, 
assured susiaioed inrerest and actmry ffo m the beginning of 
puberty. 

Rooantk coortahip, of coma^ did not exis^^hat Is, the 
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(nv-icihul of om iadiridual for szMtber of fus choice. 
Bu( (he ffiidog urge is iaherenc ia all forme of life above 
(he aseruaJ prompled yovdi to react with erode interest 
ward the membm of the opposite »ez in general» at least 
within in owD group or approved circle. 

The bo; looked forward to the da; when he could have his 
mate, the same as his elders. The girl just as eagerl; hoped for 
the fulfilment of her biological desdey. The manner in which 
this object was to be accomplished could hardly ever have 
been a matier of persoeal choke, but was rather a business 
arrangement between the families of the couple, or more es* 
pecially beeween the rapecQve fathers or oths male acting 
bead of the braily. 

Nevertheless, the very nature of the airangemeoc brought 
about the fnacdoD of the betrothal. Ic may have seemed de¬ 
sirable to the families coacemed to seal the betrothal during 
the infancy or of the bride and groomeo-be. 

In aome of the Islands of the Pacific, it was eommon for 
fathers to betroth their unborn ehUdren. In New Caledonia the 
^Is were betrothed ar blrtL In the Fiji Islands it was the 
custofii until receody, and perhaps sdll is to some eaceut, to 
marry the children when the infant bride and groom are only 
three or four years old. Though the marriage is only a cere¬ 
mony, it U strictly binding and the couple scan living togethe 
svfaen they reach nutuhty. When infant betrothal is praedeed, 
the bride may not tee her future husband until the day of their 
marriage. 

Where there were raatual family property rights ro be con¬ 
sidered, or social advantages to be secured, the betrothal of 
children at an early age was a likely procedure to efieet the 
desired remits. Even In modem dmes, In the heyday of royalty 
in Europe, this practiee was often followed to advance what 
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was coiuidatd tp be tbe tn cc s es o ol ibe re^ boatcs, or, 
Bouetimn, cd Impra^ the Aukiiul pcgh ioo of die couotnes 
represented in the u nJift. 

Noe iiifreqoeady a royal penotuge in love with t woman of 
inferior rank cr posidoo, wbo wished to est^liih tbe rebdon' 
ship ofi a qoaddcgal basis, has en ter ed into what is caOed a 
morganadc marriage. This focui of cnarriage dsd ao( gire the 
royal rank ol the to the coorganaoc wife or her chU' 

dren, nor did k estkle to inberii the father's p mpc c y . 
Ic was uaul, bowwrer, to an adequate setdeaenc upon 
the womM wbo cmered imo soeh a x^adooshqs both for her 
support and far the maiotenance of ihes edspriog. 

Thus love will aasert itself in spsm of the rigid restnczioas 
imposed upon the blood royal Unfommately, the royal prin¬ 
cess was denied tbe tame freedom as tbe male members of her 
class in eaceriog into a tsorganade »l***~^ with a conuDooer. 
Women of royal caste oo o wy j r m have married oeo of 
tester rank, usually of the nobiliry, bm this has been more for 
political expediency fer love. The amorous privets and 
the oegleeted queen wbo sought romafick dlversiofi of 

the limited royal cirek usually had lecotsse to a lover—and 
they ba»e been Icgiaa in tbe history and sanals of the royal 
courts. 

Totxm Of Emoaccmzkt.—S ealing the engagement pact with 
a ring or ether t^en is a usage of g i ea t andquky. It probably 
derives from tbe veryoM cugoa of uaag tbe ring as a pledge 
in any important or saoed sgrecasesu. 

In the fim book of tbe Old Testament a is stated: *'And 
Rsanobsaid unto Joseph, See I have set thee overall the land 
of Egypt. And Pharaoh took otf his ring from his hand, and 
put k upon Joseph's hand** (Oeaessr xli, 44 4a). 

An ancient custom the coauaon people was to break 
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t piee« of gold or ulvec to sea] tite mamage pan. One half of 
tbe token was k«p< bf the man, the other half by the woman. 
This practice preceded the exchange of rings, with triiich h 
has acloae aAniry in tb< use of precloos metals for tbe purpose, 

la aficieac Ireland it is said to have been tbe custom for the 
nua to give tbe woman he waated to marry a bneelec woven 
of human hair. Her accepta&ce of it was symbolic of aeceptiog 
the man, Unking herself to for life. Tlie use of some 
strands of bair in love-lockets, usually curled into a circle, has 
been a custom down to modern times. la the bracelet, aa in 
tbe Ka^ we have the circle-Hbe link—symboliziog union, ua< 
broken and without end- 

Throughout the Middle Ages, it was quite customary to seal 
the betrothal pact by means of a ring. In England rings were 
exchanged to solemnize the verbal contract of beerothal. In 
Southern Europe, the use of tbe ring was also widespread. The 
foior xing-Hoade in two parts and linked together in a seem* 
ingly solid drcle-^as had mueb favor as a token of love unit* 
ing tbe betrothed couple. 

A Greek engagemeoi or betrothal ring of the fourth cenniry 
&C. bean the following exalted inscription, To her who ew* 
cels not Only in virtue and prudence, but abo in wisdom.'* An¬ 
other early example cartks an inscription as modern as today’s 
colloquialism—(be single Greek word meaning ’’Honey". 

Tkx Diamond Rimc.—W ith tbe development of the aitistk 
crafts, tbe enhancement of estbedc taste, and the greater con^ 
oerdal fKiliry in transporting objects of value about the 
world, ii was only narunl that the beerothal ring should 
eventually be ornamented by precious stones. 

All tbe well-known precious gems have been used for this 
purpose, but it is significant that (he diamond—and espectally 
the soluaire—has come to be generally accepted as (he ideal 
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cngay r iD g n t rin^ bor {u^bly prized by the aiodeTA mudea. 

There are odm rodc* ctf exqnutie benry, faultlessly eelered 
ift aarure’s nurrhlew t^entcvy, and «fta of greater ralue, 
size for toe, duo the rfrundoH rhe n^, the eoKnld, cbe 
orkiicJ s^phirc'i'^Ha fiooe can hope to cQCdpete ia popidarity 
with chat filing cvbcexiiujl koowo u the dumood. 

How much »up q u i ti ( . i<i has to do kkh daw—the superst> 
dous fancy or sendment to be an inborn trajt o| 

femmiae inta n do n w e oaay only guess. Bm we do know daere 
w an asKROt sopendtion that the ipasUe cf the diamond 
origiiiated (O the aViannwrir fires of fore Saatzmeaus awoev 
aced with certain ideal co be agekss aiu 3 iounutabk, and 
regardless ^ dme or (be state of ealnsa] or soeia] advance* 
cnent we find a paitindar wnriment awodated with a par* 
dcular object So tbe rin^ the portent <f love, and 

the betrothal^ orer hopeful portal co a new life of happiness 
are found mscparahly linked by aenornfnt and tradidoo. 

Tiv Wbono RsMC'^Whdc diere b no exact history of tbe 
origzpof the wedding rin^k is believed cohave evdvedCrom 
the older betrothal ring. Tbe earliest reco rd of the wedding 
ring appears in Egyptian litcncisn. Tbe idea fined in with 
Egyptian dtooghc, as in hioo^yphks tbe circle re^esents 
eieraicy By applying the f»«"^ to a piq^ band or ekele fot the 
finger, nuiriage was thos identified viih a lie throu^ ecemity. 

According to tndkwe. the cariy Hebrew wedding rings 
were nsually^ain gold, wxbotxsettzDg Ibey were permirted 
to be of silver, and eves base metals were acceptable. It is 
apparent tbe Jewidi wedding ring was cf ceremonul or 
aytnbt^ beeatwe it was ofeea too large for wearing 

as a finger ecuraeat 

Tbe C hffrri^D form, on die ether has always been tbe 
trve finga rin^ usaally of gold, and generaDy dev^ ^ 
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orzUAKfit. Tbe lue oi du wed<ilog ring among Christuuu hw 
beefi tnc«d back to the year d6o. It is said that wbeo a a vziage 
senlemeni bad been properly sealed, rings bearing tbe names 
of tbe newly marrkd coupk were passed around for inspeC' 
tion anong tbe guests. 

There have bew nuny variacioas of wedding or marriage 
rings s u ch aa double rings joined by a piroc (gemmal rings), 
rings aet more or less elaborately with gems, and even so- 
ealled piosle rings, in which several individual loops were so 
shaped as lo form together an apparently irtdivisible ring—but 
the single onad^ned band has been the most common farm of 
wedding ring. 

Marriage rings have been of a great variety of mate, 
rials. Besides tbe various metals, such as gold, rilver, iron, steel 
and bronze, wood, rush and leather bare also been used. The 
Romans used iror^ which had an appropriate signilicance be¬ 
cause of the tradiiiMal soength and durability of this metal. 
Medieval peasants used circlecs of rush, wood or leather be¬ 
cause they could afiord no better, but they insisted upon some 
sort of a ring to seal the At tbe beginning, the use of 
gold bore the association of purity, and its value indicated it 
as a token of the wealth the husbarul brought to the consume 
rwatifw of the marriage contract. 

Pladnuffl has come into extensive use in later years for 
wedding rings as in other jewelry, and the wedding ring set 
with a row, or forming a eirele, of small diamonds has bad 
eonaderable vogue. Among tbe novelties have been tbe 
“Orange Blossom” ring, bringing the symbolbrn of one of 
nature’s mOst prolific fruits into association with the marriage, 
and tbe *Tenus'' ring, harking back (o the goddess of Love. 

Aside from the symbol of unity and eternity associated vvh 
tbe wedding rin^ it has been maintained Th at the finger eirriec 
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of mafTU^ <lev«top«d frea the eireoltf £egef> or braedKa 
pbeed upon tite oapdre wofsao of primidre dmea> duu being 
a fTinbolie relk (aldwogb ao oncocackwa eo«) of her acekot 
atacua of nAjeeboo aad aervkodc to die maatcr. 

Tlie i»*rhanping wcddiog riogi ha* likcwiae STmbolized 
loo of freedop-^die *WI-ai>i<haB" q)iicepc> in anoUicr form 
—^ndage for (be man and sobhtfaboti for die womaa. Tbeae 
asaoaarfonr of serrinide aad ittfenorier ladoobtedly sprang In 
part from (be language of die marriage rirual, wbea 

is took over (be cradkieiiaUf marriage contract. Tbe 

sacrameocal view of marriage, wkb ka on ibe perma* 

cent spiriroal deaotea (be mrreader of freedom. The 

use of cbe phnse *^0 obey" ai die wwaan’s vow, so l»ng a 
feature of (be Cbrisdaocurriagcrke^bot BOW more aad more 
afflicted by ffluned wish, was a further note of ba rubjugadon 
CO (be husband's wilL 

Tm Ring PtNoa.—Farther evidence of dffl esocept oi serv^ 
nde, aymb^iaed in the nae of the wedding rin^ is indicated 
by the wearing of cbe ring on ibe left hand. From earliest 
times, (he right haod has symboiBed pow er and autboriry; the 
left hand, sub)ectioo. 

Tbe particukr digit «g»OD whkh (be ring is worn—the fourth 
iiager^nce had ^ecwl rignifiranre, ft was thought m anoent 
dmes that a certain vein or oerve in (be fourth finger of tbe left 
hand ran direedy to rfcw dmediafiored seat of ^ aficedm^ 
cbe heart. This stgaibeanee a bo looger known by the great 
maforicy of women iriio wear tbe rin& and h is known to be 
an aoacoaucal fallacy. Nevenhdess tbe old cusmo continues. 
Many women wouU rrmrider tbemselve wenrthing less tban 
properly married if they were tbe wedding ring on any other 
fin^. 

The udlitarian argument has beta presented that the fourth 
6 *' 
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» a togkal cbok c b < cMs c it is guarded by the ^gen 
OB eiiber nde, that of all the fiogon it la tho least used, ttiA, 
furthotDore, that the left ha"ri, aa the leas used, ia the 
place of least wear. As la inast cases of trying (o prove a p^t, 
where tradidoo, sendiDcot aad niperstitioa are involved, this 
seems like a choice bit of racioaaliuekiA. 

Asa matter of fact coosthfigera ofbotbhaods,u>dudmgthe 
thumbs, have bceo used for wearing rings. During the Eliza- 
beihan period io Eoglaod, the wedding ring was worn on cbe 
thumb.asii shown iapoctralts of ladies ofthatome. 

finDAL CDcrmra.—It is inevitable that numerous cuccems 
shoold have grown up and eenrered abom the bride, to whom 
(he aodeipation of marriage has meant so much. Tliere are 
bridal showers and hope chests, dK preparation of the trous- 
suu and oUier istimate things for ^e wedding and honey* 
moon, the significance of the bridal veil, the now obsolete 
ocMom (except among certain savages) of cutting the bride's 
hair, the bridal escort, and many others. 

It is believed that the idea of the ‘'hope ebest" grew out of 
the aocieu custom of the dowry, which in lum grew out of 
the much older custom of mairiagc by purchase. As the usages 
of society departed further ^'om their coarser artd more sordid 
be^ruungs, U became desirable ro use symb^ or subterfuge 
for the original practices, so as soil to keep something of the 
tndidofial past. 

IVis the dowry was an indirect way of compensating the 
bridegroom for the bride-price paid to the parents. It tended 
to take away the stigma from a transaction chat originally had 
bceo itnetly a business deal—the purchase of the bride. With 
the passing of marriage by purebas^ the bndegrooiD no longer 
gave moBC) or goods to the father, bot the latter ncvertbclcu 
furnished the daughter with her dowry. 
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UKre i» twwtbiy^ rticianac, comforosg and, AarunlJ^, 
kopofMl abeat a hope ebest, a» thn (be idea nimved as a 
iWiftrimenai relk of ocber da^ The dd (radhioa wv that iot 
the girl-'-aad she may ha^ bcgua at a toy early age-KO oiake 
crexy iteffi of pCTMoal 61MT7 aod bousebold llcefi weot 
inco the hope cheat was b» eara everlastug auiiul bappiaeaa. 

This belief of cotne,origmaied ip a more fragaJ and cbriicy 
age, w hen for ge&eradoo afia gcAcraiiaD motfaq lau^i 
daughter (be nrtuea of dbcq 4 ifie, aod industry. 

Father made the chest, nio(her ao^eed (be daughter with its 
afiri tralitMia, tbe gf the daoghter 

coosdniced Its ceotenCL Today, of course, tbe hope chest is 
bought ia a department store, and hs eociencs generally rep* 
reseats a pot powri from all worccs except the bandicrafl of 
the owner. 

The bridal ahower b a cnstoni perhaps eearuries old, about 
which there are rdated seme *"»«»*««*f legends. Aod like many 
legends That teem iarfetcfaed, or pcepoataoos, they tnaf have 
sotne bans of fxL Its cneni lies an its being a delightful way 
for fneods and acquuntaaces to present gihs that would seem 
too trifling d they were independeody presented. 

Also iadmacely cooc ere e d wkb tbe bride^s prepaianons for 
marriage la her rrostfsroL TIm term it from the word tnutt, 
meaning a little bundle. It on^iaUy coostinited the dowry, 
aod with the decline of marriage by pmcbase, bcirame a tactful 
way of compensating (be brid^roooi fnc tbe money or goods 
which be pakl to the gvl’s father, the trousseau, or dowry, 
was handed ^ecr to the daughter as bet marriage portioa. 

At one TjftK it was (be prtrikge of (he prospective bode* 
groom to examine the (roossean in order D determine whether 
or AM in his opinkm k was adegiate or complete. Not inbe* 
queedy, we are f 4 d_ the Ai-tortp of tbe salor depesided upon 
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cfac valne o{ ibe girl’s croussesu. Hk term ificlud«d not 
onlr the pawGal appsnl approprute for ber wedding and 
hoocTBioOQ, but also all kinds of bousebold items, sueb as 
gold and silver tableware, cbina, linens, tapesoKs and what 
flor. 

Among ibe supersdeions coocecning tbe trousseau is that it 
ii oolueky to try M anr of tbe wedding gacfneoti before the 
actual day of marriage. A widespread belief pcerails that lodo 
so will result ia disappointment and unbappinesa. 

According to (be Grecian custom tbe sons of a family 
were not supposed to marry until the daughters had found 
husbands. To facilitate the maniage of their sbtera tbe brothers 
made ita point to help provide tbeir trousseaux. Such is broth¬ 
erly lovel 

BimaL Vm^’llie veil, of all the bride's marriage outtit, 
has special syobolle significance, and is still tbe most con¬ 
spicuous feature of her dress at a formal wedding. There are 
various reasons advanced to account for this old and wide¬ 
spread custom. It is said to have originated in ancient times as 
a symbol of the bride's submisuon to the husband. 

Credence is given to this oplnioa by tbe analogous cust om 
of sisters in ecdesiauical orders, who universally wear veils as 
a symbol of their submission to the absolute authority of their 
reli^ous order. The analogy to the bride or marriage is funber 
bdkated by tbe bet that the sisters are said to be ‘brides of 
Chnsc*', or “married to God” (le, to the service of God), 

Tbe Veil is unquestioeably a symbol of submisskm. This 
thought, however, is &r from the mind of the modem btide 
aa she marches serenely to tbe altar, draped in yards and yards 
of the symbolic Tetdccat of bygone centuries. 

Among peoples of (he Near East and elsewhere, U was and 
still is in some cases customary to keep tbe bride I dd den from 
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b«r fucm hu^aiM) vtU (Le d«y of 1^ w^dditt^. On this ccea* 
siOD* he goes chrewigh dte caetDO&y cf oocoveiiDg 

the bet. Gfcai aim be die siin<is e that sects his eyes after 
the loo^ fftftwtht, Of CTCA years» of wooderiog add askipatiog 
what this Bkocneai would bring forth. How e fao delightP 
How often disappMdseneP 

The bacsuAB«.-^Agaii4 in the matter of the bridesmaids» 
we find the origiaef the custom in the pretense to gru gg le, ai 
a surrival of the tise ctf owmage bf otpcure, or its onoediacelf 
succeediog period, ‘nris was con&dered the modest and 
B^jodcidy ij(k. 

There is agreat mass eferidenec from the maniage costoss 
of peoples all over the world—iriucb will be refened to in 
greater detail la the ebapter on U^rugc by Ca^^wr—of the 
simuladon br the bride of struggle against etoqnesc bf the 
groom. 

F^tciog into this aSegory, the bridesmaids ma; be considered 
a oodificaoon or rorvml of the bride’s milnani aiteodants, 
amgned to protect ber from the hr^icfriirig fate that awaits. 
Certainly, in formal aiat7iages»espeaBnfchmh weddings, the 
bride has an ia^iresdre escort, and there to be a cos^ 
spixacy to keep cbe bride smd groom apan nndl they meet at 
the altar. 

It has been suggetfed, leie coorinda^y, we behete, that the 
bridesBiaida h^ tbrif ecigm In ibe oU Koman ctutom of haw 
mg ten witnesses at tbe sdeon cnarriage ceremony. On this 
theory, the brklesmaids dereloped from the anoeat praedee 
of having tbe retpared witnsms, usually Mends of tbe bride's 
family. This bypoebes completely orerlooks the common 
symbolism »*»** nms Uum^ the mar r ia ge csemccues of al* 
most all peoples, whedier or oot there has been any traditional 
Roman infiuwe. It does oec accoo o t for the numerous devices 
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tenjjqg to limubte the eveaoo or reluciacce ^ the bnde ia 
coaoecDoa with the completion of the rkee. 

Other ctuloffls hive hid long vogue in wiotu pejte of the 
world, some hiving become pusi beeiuse of i more enliv¬ 
ened viewpomc, «ad others having become almost uorecogoa* 
able because of symbolic represcntidoo. Cutting the bride’s 
hair, for insriDce, was a widespread andeni practice. This was 
do<d>dcss associated with the idea that newly mirried women 
shoold be deprived of their principal chirm, so is to make 
unattrictive to other men. 

The cutting of the hair also symboleed the bride's submit 
sion and subju^rion to the husband; as the identical practice 
m ecclewtical orders sytobolaes the sabmisiioa of the noviU' 
ate to the authority of the order. In male religioui orders a 
«im?Tar symbolisffl is found in either clipping the hair com¬ 
pletely off the head, or shaving a soealled "crow's nest" on the 
crown of the hesd. In the modem maniage the symbolism of 
the bride's submission is accomplisbed, without the sacrifice of 
her eharms, by the use of the veil 

Among the Egyptians, U was the custom to tie up the bride’s 
half upon the cooclusion of the weddin g ceremony. Hm prac¬ 
tice also prevailed in aaoent BricaJn, the bride going to the 
wedding with her hair ^ar^ging loosely, sigriifying freedom, 
and after the ceremony, the hair was bound up as a sign of her 
sufajugaden. 11118 was a desirable modification of the older 
custom of shearing off the hah, for while U syrabollned the 
surrender of freedom, it did enable the bride to keep her 
"crowBing gl^,” which most hive coner&oced to the mam 
tenince of her integrity as a pcnonaliry. 

In laeient Japan, where heavy eyebrows were conridered 
one of woman’s greatest charms, the brows were shaved off at 
(he time of marriage, thus presenting the pbysieil evidence 
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o( tfa< wife's aew Kaaji of siAMcdifudeii co her lord aad mu* 
ccr« 'Hie poucioA ci wonen ia ecicaol life was and largely is 
ooe of accepted sobjogatwo aoTwiy, so loerelf ideodfied 
ber as a ovried wotBsti, as diaoDgmsfaed feoiD ber anmarried 
nsien. 

Thz BajBwaooM a>B Hb T^ACcnoM^-A groom no less than 
a bride is also idemided witfa aa assortmeai of tradiOMal 
praedres. He has hk best man, aad d ibe wedding is a foraul 
ooe, the groomsenea Ke is pesmitoa) to have, asid if be fulfils 
all the fermalities, be is to grve, a bachelor's 

dioDcr. 

Ill modem dmes, of eoors^ be is sobordioated and almost 
lost si^ cf io (be of bunest and aneotiM opoo the 

bride and ber activUi e fc lo eoncrast to the self-assnraiice aod 
pMse of the bride, be is invariably oerroos and cvsoces tbe 
atdode of having cooscsoaly, or seU<oosaoosl?, rcs^ved to 
tbe ikraaigh-1( k aoc wdbom reason Tka# tbe com* 
petect, en* f iqK ed dogymao c a rries as standard equipment 
fas all wedding a ^lare wedding riog, ooob* 

trusively to slip into scsTtec iriiea aad if tbe absentmioded 
groom shoold im^, lose or fmgei the ring that seals tbe 
nuptial bood. 

Tbe bes maa, like so many of tbe ffiainstayt oi tbe cere- 
logoul wedding is eoossdered a of marriage by capture. 
When the primordiai bridegroom st a rted ovi to capture a 
bride be was osnally ^ u abk^hodird friend 

who iatenepted tbe pursuit by ibe gbf* brfismm or proteelor. 

Cruomsmee, Hbewise, wwe origmally arceodaou of tbe 
stalking bridegroom wh en he needed a snialJ condngefit to 
cover his adveotwe and instead ef d epending upon bii 

coo stroog^rmed aid thf ^**'^*“‘**^ cf the best man. 

We are that in medieval rimes tbe groomsmen were 
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known u bri 4 « k^ighit. Tkui, it would jcem dut whh tlie 
duappeanncc of ibe original purpose of these suhnrts, (be 
custom of baling them was reniocd, but th^ function was 
diverted to another cereraooial use. They now served cbe 
bjide» led her to the church, accompeniefl her to the altar, and 
after the ceremony relinquished her to the groom. 

As a mailer of ^i, this sytoboLMD appears to suggest a 
surriral from narriage b? purchase. A delegacian from the 
bride’s family, under the laner arrangemeoi, accompanied the 
bride from her home to the place of the ceremony, saw that 
the terms of the cootncc were carried out in all details and, 
this accomplished, turned her over to the huaband^o^. 

The name ‘’bridegroob” has bees atsibuced to the custom 
among various peoples of having the newly married ban, 00 
his wedding day, wait at table on his bride. "Groom” signilied 
one serving in a menial position. Tliua, "bridegroom” was one 
who served the bride. The tors may have a still more literal 
meaning. 

It is said ibat the custom of the bachelor dinner orlgiAaced 
in Sparta. The bridegroom in country customarily enter* 
mined his friends at supper on the eve of tbe wedding. The 
event was known as the “men's mess.” The widespread prae*. 
ticeof this custom, however, indicarea that it bay have started 
spontaneously in many lands, as so many early customs seem 
to have done. Well it might, as it is only natural for a group of 
friends to be invited to a little stag party at which the brid^ 
groom4o>be bids farewell as a bachelor to lu old crotua. 

Miscslmjbous Wdoim CosTous^Among the early Anglo. 
Saxons, before the Cburcb made it compulsory for the mar' 
riage to be pesfonned by a priest, certain secular marriage 
vows were repeated and certain rices were performed, out of 
which developed the tradiuonal rites and ceremonies of the 
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presem day. Tbe ktidt *8& taku "fiv bint «t fouler, for 
better or woraCi for ricbei cr poorer.” Sbe prosused, amon; 
otbet CD be ”buiea and beociy* co her future busbaod. 

The cerexDCAy was a ofople but lokxaii, sdbodaambtered 
rile, requiriof no clerical iptermediary. After the mutual 
pledge, the Mdegrooo pot the rtog m cum oo each of the 
fingers of the bride's kfc hand. Ai the first he vocld say, “Xa 
the of (be Father,* ac cbe s e eo ud, ”lc cbe of the 
Son,” ac cbe third, Tb the oaxue of cbe Hdy C%osl” UpoA 
rnehiog the fourth asd fioal riag fifiger, be said simply, 
‘'Ameo,'* aad the weddug ccreiBOfty was fiaisbed. The 
Cbureh, as well as cbe State, die nlidity and le* 

galiry of this fono of ca ana g e. 

It was aa age o( coiaparaiive so^^kiry. Uarriage was a 
fuodaiDeacal way of hie, and h was osc et Mf y lo make provi* 
aioss for os fulfilment with cbe ample iseass at hand. And 
yet we recognize in cbek bomdy pledges and riraaJ the essen* 
tiaj feanircs of the marriagr eereoiocy that have come down 
through chc eecturies, a few obanh^ words only being 
changed. The orthodox Quakers, individualises al* 

ways, have conemued this practice of sdenmiai^ dieir own 
marriage widmut beoefic of clergy, requariog only wimesses 
to actesi cbe c erem ooy. 

BuDAL ^owEta-^range btossMBs have been carried by 
br^es and assodaled with weddings from time iraraeisorial, 
and many are cbe l^cnds relating cn this bloccn and its fruit 
As a tree chat aiul bears cooeiBready, and in all sen* 
eons, the aoalngy cn fruitfniDess is ebriuuu One good cnic call* 
jpg iot another, the bhwsoms soon came cn portend good luek 
and bappinew (whkh, after all, were syneoymoos with fertilicy 
in the long ago). Today, petbaps, cbe good luck portent 4 
cherished, bne (be origual mo ci t e is fdtguuen. 



Sirmgf Cuttcmf of CovrUhip and \tartiape 

Hie Die of (be Or&oge blosioni w a bridal Sower o said CO 
have been btrodoced ioto Europe b; the returning Gnuadejx 
It wu customary to use sprigs of the blossoou as a crown on 
the bridal Teil, a practice of Saracenic ori gio. Spenser and 
Milton interpreted the orange as tbe "golden apple” presented 
to Jupiter by Juoo on thus wedding day. 

LOies^f-the-valley and roses bare likewise been farorire 
wedding Sowers> their delkac? and fragrance making 
especially appeabng to tbe bride. 6y tradition the red rose has 
been dedicated Co Veaus» and is a symbol of love, joy and 
beauty. There a also the mytbologica] legend that Cupid gave 
a rose to Hippoaates to bribe him on bis celebrated oath, not 
to reveal the indiscretions of Venus. 

Tbe ancients brored the myrtle which, because of Its endar* 
ing freshness, they conaidered the Bower of the gods, and was 
used by them to symbolize constancy in duty and affection. 

Tlic Bower girl of today's formal wedding harkens back to 
mediml tines. It was the custom for two Ltrle girls, prefer* 
ably sisters, dreased identically and earryiog garlands of wheat, 
ro walk before the bride in the oarnage proeesakm. This 
symboliiffl presaged the fruitfulness of the union and an abun¬ 
dance of happiness. 

The throwing of the bridal bouquet is doubtless a substitute 
for tbe ^ custom of scuffing for the bride’s garter, In France 
in the early fourteenth century it was considered a lucky 
omen to aecure the bride's garter, and there was a general jii^ 
for it at the conchuion of the wedding ceremony. Notwitb^ 
standing that btidos considerately left one garter dangling 
where U could readily be reached, they were often injured or 
roBgfaly handled in tbe scramble. 

“Stocking throwing” directly succeeded the contect for the 
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gaiter. As stoekiog^ bowtva, are am amrmg the eaaest aiui 
DVH^ coAteakcl »b«iy to rcmore aod cast to the weddiflg 
guests for luck, SOUK aAq»ffed bride ****^«g*^* of throwing her 
bridaJ boiKjuet u a aubnkuie. Ths costoo has cook down 
through the ceensies. TradiDoo layt tfaai the hidcr ewdai 
who eaiehes d»e bogqdct w3] he the oen to maiTT. 

Tww SrWicusM <0 Ries^The emtem of throwing rice> or 
other graia* after a deparCBg bridal eot^k goer back to terr 
afideoc and ir worldwide. Rice is tndibooaUy 

rytnbolk of fertiUer or prodoctmneaB, and 10 oie at weddbgi 
e^eficer the wish ai frntfnloear to the tsuon. 

Among peopler to whom rke war noc aTribhle» wheats 
corn, or other grain serred the raise pvpose, the STOihol of 
feenodirg. Ilse Greeks were acenstnoed to pour flour 

afid sweetmeats over the bride aod gi oom as an etpressson of 
a wish for an abiadafice of all k good and sweet and 
desirable. Froits aod nuts hare likewise bees widely used, 
espe cially In the Uedkecranean awsuici» as a symbol of fruit* 
fobcWi 

jp Ttu^ia the throwing cd rke ca& be meed £roa is eadjest 
Ikeramre down to the preaent day. The poet Kalidaw dacriber 
how Prince A)a atuJ bk bride, skting on a golden chair, were 
strewn with wet grains of barky, first by yoimg Brahmass, 
by the and aD bk relatives, aod finally by noble 
women. 

It was the cnsbsa m seveacecscfKentDry Rrgland to cast 
wheat over the bewj of the bride wha the came from church, 
la the north of one of the oldest inhahrtaaa cf the 

nd^sbortood, wfao tor been stacieoed os tbe tomhold oi the 
bride’s new home, throws a placeful of sbert.bi«ad over her 
bead, so that h falls otesde. A acninble etuues atnong tbe 
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faieods of tbt mamed couple for tb< pieces, u k is deeroed 
very fomioaee tojer a pkee of (he short-bxead. In Clouceoier* 
Uike» a( the begboic^ of the eighteenth ceatorr^ a Urge cake 
was brokcD over the heads of (he conple. 

In fionheasiem Scodud, when the bride passed over (he 
thresbold, there was held over her head a sieve contalmAg 
bread and ch e ese, which were distributed among the guests or 
sooterimes scattered arouod her, in which case there was a 
scramble by the young folks to secire a piece. At an 
osUQcai cake was broken over her head, and In later days a 
ehlfi cake of sborr^bread, called the bride<ake, was substkured 
for iL This, too, was distrlbuled araong the guests, who car> 
fuUy preserved it, particularly the unmarried. 

Variations of them customs perust to this day In England, 
Scotland and Ireland. They are of course closely related to che 
throwing of rice or grain, Ingredkocs from which the obfects 
thrown are made. Tbe ueve, of which frequent use b made in 
marriage ceremonies, u also regarded as a symbol of fecuiKlity. 

Among more primitive savages, the throwing of rice b 
ifacoght to have criginared in tbe desire to appease evil spirits 
and keep them from doing injury to che bridal pair. It was the 
primitive belief that evil spirits were always present at a mar* 
riage, so food was o£ered to propitiate these unseen malignant 
influences. 

Numerous devices have been employed to drive demons and 
tricked genii from tbe house where the wedding takes place, 
and from the nuptial bed. In old Russia, doors, windows and 
chimneys were tightly closed si a wedding in order to keep 
out witches. Shooting o 6 guns and fireworks to remove the 
power of evil spirits b an ancient practice of people as far re* 
moved as the Southern European and the Chinese. 

Other primhives offer rice as an inducement to the soul of 
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tbe Sride^mm co resuia vidi tbe bride. A widespread beUd 
prevails in Crirtw* ibai (be sooi of tbe bridegroos, aoleu 
bribed, any By away at marriage and aenr itturtu Bice is thus 
sc a ttered orerbiiD to prercm tbe flight o£ his fickle, aool. 

Sven tbe act cd eadag rice together out of a bowl 

cocutimrea marruge aoMag soaKpdaudws. Amoog nearly all 
savages tbe foactioa of eadng n^edief syiriydiera biendsbip, 
kinship aad To at with a strangex autotnatiallf made 
him a Lin. tegetber om trf (be «»»«» bowl or.dub ugai* 

fled tbe doeest pocAle reladoaship, a spirinul or pbysiea] 
uoioQ, ormamage. Uarriages geoeralljin some of (he Malayan 
and aeighboriag comitniBirys are completely carried out by 
cbe rautoai esQDg of rice. 

Tbe idea that eating or drinking together tigruftg* anessen* 
rial psr^m* even the whole, of (be marriage eeremooy is widely 
eatettained. In Japan the traditional wedding cerem«iy in is 
endrety consisted of drinking wine together, esebaoging cups 
Buig tiases, when tbe rites were eoiapkted. Among die Jews, 
(be bride dps from a goblet of sr»e and gives it co the bride- 
groom, who, after drinking from it, thiows it down and breaks 
the gf at? Thk act may rhai tbe budiand and wile 

dare somethiog m of vrfakb no other penoo may 

partake. 

Ibe breaking of dishes, ^ass vessels, eggs and various other 
objects is eoiiUDOn in marriage ^fremoftm, Tbe ccigio of the 
custom is believed to be in (be aodeo chat oulignasc spirits 
art thus dxrven oS. Some primitives consider it a magk act to 
make chUd-beariog easy. Tl»e sbaoerisg nf a glass, or analo* 
gous article, is somedmes aid to represent tbe bride's loss of 
virgiiiity: also to insure tbe easy eonsummadoa of tbe mar* 
rage. As we have costoms eootmue long after their orig* 
ina! motive has been for g ott en . 
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THROVDtc 'IBB Sho&—T he casQOg d ihoes arid 

>lipp<rs a( bridal couples is om of ibe most common of all 
practices. Tbe throwing of shoes may Kp r e sen t the baede be* 
tween the bride's kifismen and cibeupcn, and the bride* 
groom’s parrr which is carTving her off. Westennarck here 
sees a defense against malign spirits and other evil inHueoees. 

Ute shoe has also been acknowledged from anekot as 
a symbol of authority. Its evideoce at weddings as an object 
to shower the bridal couple may well combine the symboLlza. 
rton of transfer of possession and authority, with the »gai£' 
caoce already mentioned. 

The Assyrians and Hebrews, when cloung a bargain, gave a 
aandal as a token of good faith and to signify the transfer of 
properly. The Egyptians exchanged sandals to indicate that 
property had been transferred or authority granted. Symbol of 
possession was shown by dinging a sandal upon a piece of 
property newly acquired. Hiust 

Vpoo tb« 1«a4 of Edoo do I oar ny shoe. 

PMh)(rdo:S; saSrj 

In old Bricaio h was the custom for the father to give his 
new son-mJaw one of the bride's shoes, in token of the transfer 
of authority. The bride was at once made cogAtzant of the 
change by a rap on the bead given with the shoe. For his pan 
the husband took an oath to treat bb wife well. If be failed to 
do so, she might leave but the law and public opuion of 
the rimg gave him coosiderable license* 

Asmig the Arabians, as with many peoples of the East, it 
Was onci customary for a man to have first right to marry his 
ceurin—a survival of endogamy* or nwrrying witbin a close 
family or tribal group. He was not required to many her, but 
anyone seeking to do so had lim to obtain his permission. If 
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heHiiw]iiiih«l httri^toiftarty bac<wwn^bcw>d,*‘Sbc WM 
my slipper. I ha*e east bar otf." S tr i p pe d ctf its syiaboliuD, Uiis 
statelocnt meafit: *1 bad first ri^ Co bar as my couua, bat I 
baM giv?D ap that ri^fit* 

The Wamon Caiscirr^A voldjii^ cosuo paauHar to a 
cumber of pcopla is tbe caaopy errer tbe beads of tbe 

bride aod groopi. At Hebrew weddmfs k u the ptacuK ce 
cover ike bnM c e up fe with a square Tcsliaait of this kiad, 
flowing with paodance Tbe cauopyi or ckttppJi. is held over 
tbe beads <d tbe eoupk by foot frieoiis. Muy Jetrish 

marnages ve still celebcvod uoder ibe canopy. 

la towns of Mestice and Egypt, the bhde is described as 
walking under a canopy, oseorwd on ekber side by a mao with 
a draws sword. Tbe procedor symboUzed here indicates a 
aurvival from tbe age of marriage by porchsae-Hhe kittsocA 
deUrering the bride in accordance wkh dse preamoged bar* 
gaio. 

Ancieaily, tbe bride oceiycd a caisopied liner in the mar¬ 
riage proeeaeion. In ocher eaaa the caaoped area was die 
actual compartment to whkb the coqde tetiied when the 
wedding had been soleraiiBed to cooMiimiace the union. 

A Mtpilaf custom prevailed Anglo-Saxons who 

utilized a "ease-etoth.” SLemnanci of this custom, and practices 
associated with k, are sand to have nrvrved 10 Britam until tbe 
tdgn of Hairy VltL 

In some ef the Teotenk comunes of otd, before a marriage 
was regarded as legally valid, k was necesmry to prove that tbe 
couple had beat tegether lader the blanket Tbe bride 
and bridegroom tberefme went (o bed together in die 
presence of the req uir ed witnesses This survived in 

many localities until quite modern 

In the .Scandnsvian eoaBaics and in Pranc^ a square piece 
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of doth (a Sweden called p^l', io Prance, earrf) was held 
over ^ bride and bndegrooca at (he beoedicDoo, Tbia piac* 
dee was condoued in Swedub'spealung’ eoumoniiies in Puk 
land uocil recent dmes. 

Among other peoples, the custom of introducing a coverage 
is thought to have onginated in antiquity in connection with 
the belief in sympaibeQc magic. It Indicated a particular care 
to protect the bride or groom against dangers from above. 
Thus, ffl ChinA when the bride ascends the bridal sedan she 
wean a hat of paper, and an old woman who has sons and 
grandsoru holds an umbrella. Male children are highly deurvd 
in China, and ^Is traditionally unwanted; so we sec the syirw 
holism oi cajoling the spirits in favor of male offspring by 
employing the old woman who bad been signally honored 
with sons and grandsons. 

Gins os CouiTVflF MANUAca.—The gimg and recelv* 

ing of presents are intimaiely bound up with the traditions of 
courtship and marmge. Among pcicoidve peoples the tender' 
ing oi gifts, and the expectation of receiving gifts, are el^ 
meniaty emotional responses. Even the durinction between 
making a gift and surrtfidering ownersbip of the object given 
may be haay in the savage mind. Hence, we have the '’Indian 
giver". Young children evince the oak—co ^ve a thing, 

with a string of ownership attached. 

Gifts are made primarily to please or appease the rcdplenc, 
and CO win his or her favor. It is therefore natural that gift* 
making should occupy an important place in the role of court* 
ship. This was probably true in die dme when courtship was 
AO /Qcuntk adventure; when, b fact, what passed for court* 
ship as a prelude to marriage was largely a matter cf physical 
force ex purchaae. 

In any event, the tendency of glfkauking fosters a feeling 
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of friendliaen. TIk tavi^ ii as tbe quickest aod 

surest waj to srm one’s fa tec. Ansi it is onlf pccessaty to srin 
a person’s faror when die attiniiie of (be penofi is UAcmaio 
or ssta^ooisdc. Wbeo be or ^ is friendJf it is no loo^ 
necmaiT to give or a^wose* Tbe lo^ of (be is rie* 
Dcnarf and readily gasped by tbe prioutive mind—wfaetber 
ia tbe savage or tbe immanire oriliaed admdtisl 
Even dunng tbe period of marnage by capture, there ivas 
tbe Aeeessiry or tbe desir^Qity of appeanng tbe iiuiignadon 
or vanity of the eaptwed bride in u eff ort to lire in woo- 

appr isaftiino ac wr<» nnArr. 

Stood. ’Tbere was also the pcuriiility of a post-marital 

gift to tbe stoka bride's fatber to calm bis wrath. This prac¬ 
tice could easily ba«e led to the succeeding practice of marriage 
by xmrrhtiir l^wa^^g a pfi «kb tbe eipectaboB of winning 
the daagbeer in reraro, or coodocciog an outright bargain for 
ber, calling If a gift. If yoo wSL Prioium peo( 4 e bad more 
giiosense ^han purehasoeense. anyway. Tbe seal oeaniog of 
purchase with (be establufaiDeftt «f private property on 
a solid basis and witb it tbe mpcmsfritity of ownership. 
Among the blortb Amerkan aborigiiies, vriien the yooog 
brave wished CO court an maiden be presented ^fls, 

not to her, bnt to bo biber. If the gifts were accepted by the 
father, the betrothal was eooadered seakd. Again a form of 
snaxriageby purchase. 

A similar custom prevailed among tbe Japanese people. The 
ci specified pfts by the young man to tbe girl’s paS' 
was 4B ipyogtMf part of tbe eeseaooy. When die gifts 
were recerred and acc ep t ed , tbe maryiage eoetxact was cot^ 
riderfd effectri^ Neitber parry eotdd ibea withdraw. Tbere 
are other variations of this pnetiee, in some cases the mere 
ezebaoge of gifts cceudnni&g (be enrire marriage ecremooy. 


Strmie C(u/9W Cowsiaf ani Marriage 

Todsy, ill our Wacm World, ibe coftking of gifts likewise 
is aa import a nt feature of cowtihip and marriage; but fio 
longer from the giooai to the bride’s parents, except ai one 
Mead or in-law to aaotber, because ibe period of marriage b; 
purebsse is long past, and the reiki of h remain are olber* 

wise symboloed In the ceremony. 

Good judgment and the recognized rules of etiqxKtce now 
gorerB the custom ol givin g presents by the various panks in 
connectioD with coumhip and marriage. In any event, the one 
who makes a gift on these occasions, wbeeho >c be the bride 
or the groom, or a reUdve or friend of the bride, is carrying 
on a tradition whose origin is lost in the mists of time. 

WuDmo StvatsTmoNS Linosju— Supersddons con* 

cerning weddings and raarriage we associated with all peoples 
and all culniiea Many of them hive been vital enough to come 
down through the ages to the present day. Pew are the 
modem brides who will ignore all of them in making their 
wedding plans. SofiK of these aasociaiioiis are merely quaint 
rhymes or fanciful prose sayings; others are Kotiments to* 
grained into the legends and lore of all civilized people. No 
treannent of the subject would be complete without omn- 
liomng the following lupersticions, which still command at> 
teoiien. if only, in seme cases, because they are constantly 
repeated; 

If you marry on Wednesday you will be happy; if you marry 
OA Friday or Saturday you will be unhappy. 

The prospects for tbe whole week have been mdicaled in 
quatrain form as follows: 

Monday for wealdi. Toeadsy t»r 
Wedeesdsy bew day e£ all; 

‘nienday for eroaws, Friday for loniii 
Saturday, no hds ai alL 
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A double woMiiig Beau QDlupj»t2>ea> CO Qoe of cooplci. 

]c u bad luck to cry oq a wedding gown b efo r e cbe cere- 
BOaj. 

Xo lose cbe wedding liog w an omen of oabappineas. 

A bride to be bappy ^otdd step orer du ebnreb sdl wiifa 
ber right fooc 

Tbe bride is the fine to cut die wedding cake, li anyone else 
cols j p^ cbe first, cbe bride^s bap^nas aod pro^ttricy 
are cut into. 

June b cbe cndkiooally lucky BOodi in wfakk to lURy. 
Ineideiically, h is (be mooib of mere weddings ibaa any other. 

Tbe bride is advised co wear 'someching blue’', a 
said CD hare been emried down frean cbe ao e knt IsncUies 
which still eommaods popolv bociit. Hie Israelite brides 
were Uddea to pm sqm tbe sbraddm tbeir fringed gat- 
Bents a ‘'r&band of tdne*—Uuc tbe c^or of purity, 

love and fidebey. Hris flw«ng Kr bas been perpetuted in cbe 
couplet: 

^Mwthift g «U sad isHrifclng aew, 

Somstking liiainmd and VMnrrhifg Mae. 

The weather is a foetor (hat has not been overlooked! 
*Tlappy is cbe bride cbe sun shines on,* is sn adage of old 
that is sdll repeated. Even this secaun^ triie conuneDt bai a 
logteal basis in cbe Isogoage of symbolisin. Tbe foftilijkig^ life- 
sustaining po wer oi cbe sun was rccngncfd by primitive mao. 
It was chetefore an oidq of bappioesa, a harbinger of fruitful* 
neas, when cbe sun ibooe (900 cbe bride on ber noprial day. 
Tie Hiftd n bride was co rise earl y on tbe day of ber 

wedding and look taco tbe face «f tbe soil In certain parts of 
Asia it was cbe ccnteiD for ibe bride and grooa to greet tbe 
risiDgni& together on tbe wedding Bom. 



4$ Strang Customs of Comskip and 

TifB WsKHQ C&u—The weddiog cake is doubtless a 
derdopment die pnmiQ?e practice of a spedal food 
as pan of the iceirugc rrlei. Food aod the weddlog ceremofty 
ba?e bees almost iiisq>uable> and in certain instances, as we 
bate seen, the partaking of food or wine togetber under a 
certain specified fonnula has cODsdtueed the entire marriage 
ntuaL Amofig primidre peoples, eating together symbolized 
kkahip and evidenced one of the stiongest des of life. 

1 ( is probable »har ike modere wedding cake, to coaaidec k 
in iu specialized form, is directly descended from (be Roman 
ffonfmrfuuo, a marriage ceremofual employed by the old 
patridan families, at which a particular kind of cake was used. 
At these marriage feasts, the cake of ^ofarrtution was broken 
over the bride’s head as a symbol of fruitfulness and plenty. 
Each of the guests took away a ptoe of the cake to insure 
plcntifulness for himself or herself. 

We have the survival of this coscom to the preseot day in 
providing pieces of the wedding cake neatly packed in small 
boxes and tied with white ribbon, for the convenience of 
theguesL 

Semeof the Amerkafl Indians used a bride cake in marriage 
feasts. The Iroquois had a special kind of meal cake, made by 
the bride and presented ro the groom, which played an io 
penant part in the marriage ceremony. Traces of the custom 
atiU ncoain. 

Tlie early English provided great baskets of small dry 
crackers for their marriage festiviCKS. Each guest cook one 
home. The remainda was distributed to the poor. It bicr 
became the custom to bring to the wedding small richly 
spiced buns which were piled in a great mound on the table. 
Custom called for the bride and groom to attempt to kiss each 
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other over this mci uii d, aod it they so ccce dcd they were 
auured lifeSoog happipew eed prosperity. 

We are told that the highly dccocated wohiiog of the 
preseat day waa the rngenioos idea «£ a Freocb ea^ who was 
tnvclmg in EagUad. Atteadsg a wedding fesQva], he cb- 
eerred the Deaereakaee of a great aumbcr of email 
spiced cakes toco ooe laotBKi, and c o n cei ved the idea of 
the mound iato one cofid maai. This, at least, a the l^etd ^ 
(he birth of the modem wedding mke. 

A cuemn tKar ooee had coosideahle vogue, and is still 
eztaae, is to km a reng baked b (be cake. Acceding to the 
mpersdooa, the person who gets the ring will be ^ next 
to marry. 

Thi Honztmook.—T lte honeymoon is easentuUy a period 
of sethuion cf the coiyk, or ahscpcc from the familiar hatoat. 
foUowiog the marriage. 1( is considered a rdie of (he remote 
time of marriage by capem, when R was necessary for the 
groom to letaaio in b^iing wkh his bride mol the search for 
her was gives op. 

The woed duiiLS from the wliseb prevailed 

come of the northern Emopean coontries the newly 
married couple to drink metheglin or mead a of wine 
made frooboacy—for a period of a moiufa afrer (be mamage. 
Thus, we have the comtoiarinn of *hooey* and ’^oooth*’ 
(moon). It seemed appropriate, ttxs, to associate hooey with a 
period of so much sweetness and delict for (be parties coo* 
cemed. According to (radttwii, AoS» die Hun, once the 
scourge of Europe, drank so oiead at Us wedding feast 
that he died from the over-cadulgeiiee. 

T>M>g after the period of marriage by captuie, when love 
and romance sad freqoeot riopement entered the punire, it 
riten became necessary for (be bride and groom to remaLa in 
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Uding fof 8 while unul the pArcfitil wruh cooled down, and 
ibe olm- 4 mnd) o( fot^venus was eueaded. So the wadv 
(ioAil booeyinooo ooee more becvne % lUeral realie7. 

Aside froin the hiscorie aecessicf and the modcTD eonTef> 
dooal desire to the bonermoon a hide-out or a journey, 
ceruin peoples hare nude the secluaioo o( the newly married 
couple an integral part o| ibe ceremonial rites. 'The Bulgarians 
commonly shut up cbe bride end groom ^ a week, during 
which rime they were not peiinincd to see visitors nor to visir 
others. Other peoples have followed tire same practice for 
various lengths o( from rwo or three days and nights to 
ten days or more. 

Tlsere u a common folk^aying that just as the moon begins 
(0 wane when it has reached its full, so docs the honeymoon, 
and wben the exirecEM of aifeelioa and love has been reached, 
then the roming point has come to a less violent emodonal 
rebriondiip. 

As we are now Irring in a mol^ crarel^onsdous age, the 
CDodern boneymoon, of course, is usually spent in travel or 
sojourning at a romantic spot. Whether the taste and purse 
decermine upon Niagara Falls or Honolulu, or some other 
p^t, the pilgfiroage is nevertheless spirirually of a piece with 
the withdrawal of the primordial groom and hii bride to a 
distant hide-out, safely away from all contaa with alien, new¬ 
found kinfolk. 

Tke SiovAaEB.—It is a custom in many small communities in 
vasioos parts of this eouncry to serenade newly macned 
couples in a rather boisterous, rowdy fashion, wida the beating 
of tin-pans and kettles, ccuscellajKous noises, catcalls and by 
other hilarious meana If the village or town has a fife-and* 
drum corps, and the eminence of fbe couple seems to warrant 
U, this more formal serenading may also be provided. 
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Tius pracde^ caDcd afah ifctin g, u t,»^ origia aad was 
i&troduwd ml« Araska hf the Fr«ach people oi Caasdt eod 
Lot ris ia o a. It s as adapcacitt) of ao old Freach eustoai» pnc* 
tked ifi mnl Pnac^ wbere k Bailed the tAmpm. 

Jc is said that tbis form of aereaade was ai ooe time uaireral 
is the aac k a t pnfiaco that Bodero Praoce, aad it 

was the custBo to^kwvwx all oeo ly wcib . Bern; obraouslf an 
un<ltgpifi«l procedure, ks pr a c tke in the uj i sae of be* 
easK rtstricKd to marrages ainocig (be peaaant^, who were 
sot so seoskire to the c e aiwu ese cd horseplay. It was 
esteemed ao admirable *elude for h^amog unpopular mar* 
riages, for annoying oewly wedded eouplcs who had in any 
way defied or aegleewd the c o Mmnium or to embarrass 
widows and widowers who remarried coo soon to to 

what might be eeoadered tbc prophetks. 

The Amenean tersioo of the shiraree, bowcfer, is charae* 
ceristkally a hannka^ playful ooAunt ef the kcal yooth, 
usually free of any rrulre, Its most discofMcrtiag feaRre is 
the dio and noise produced. As practiced in the duldhood 
home comnumity of the piescsl writer the principal object of 
the leaders cd the shmsee was to eontmoe the hilaftous sere¬ 
nading undl the marriage p ar ry threw ogi sane money, 
usually sUva coins in the amount of a doUac or rwo. The 
f«au{eant scriocoage for the com broke up the shsraree. 

Wb«N6 AmnmsAim.—The cekbmtiag of aMjeg s aries 
has been a popular custom sioee began to ooee of 
erentfol dates m the course of his At an earlier age, when 
the burdeos ef life were ardoea, the houn of labor 
longer and the roudae more tedious, the occasion for a cele- 
bntkm of some kind was an opportimslyooc to he orerlooked. 
It offered an intehide Uk umymaking in the serious btui* 
ness of life. Maoy’cf these festive days w er e eoamected with 
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ieed-tiniff, harveU'Ume, tbe chm^iiig seuoju ud ocbu inv 
porufit eventi in tbai cTcJe of njture. 

In the realm of personal and family life, the wedding an- 
ftheraary becarae a fevorice occasion foe celebr atio n and merry* 
rnsVing, Gifu were presented to eommemorate ibc event, and 
it became a cadiuon to assoeute a eertain article or material 
the particular aaniseraary. Following are the customary 
wedding annsveraaries u they are now generally accepted. 


TV First AaaSvetaiy 

Paper 

The Fihb Aaorvemry 

Wood 

The Tenth Anaivertacy 

Tia 

The Twdhh Mnivenaiy 

SQk 

Hie Fiftteaib Aaaiverwey 

Crysial 

The Tweotktb AaoiTersary 


The Tiv«nty4ifth Aamversary 

Silrer 

Ihe Hiirtkch Aaeivengry 

Ivery 

The HiirtyAfih AnoiTeriary 

Jade or Coni 

The FectUih Aauvetary 

Puby 

The Porry'fitth AcAiverary 

Sapphire 

The Fifdetli Awtcveracy 

CoU 

The PjfcHUth Aaaivenary 

Frrviafd 

The Sixdfith Anaiverary 

Diaaeod 


AD lists of this kind, of course, are somewhat arbitrary, and 
in more recent years they have been considerably augmented 
and commercialized. The eradicion, however, u a time-honored 
one, although through popular cusram the silver and golden 
wedding anniversaries are celebrated more than any others. 
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Kissing Customs 


OustN g? m Kiss.~Tb< coDEact gf tb< Ups m the Uss is ui 
ifiipir«d dUcorery and devdgptncDt gf the Wesrera World. 
Straag« as it may seem to us o( European behuige, the kiss was 
unkoowa in many pares of the world until Westeni explorers^ 
travelers and missionaries earned their customs to the remote 
pares of our planet. Eves today it is aor the preferred form of 
intimate expression of love or afiectionate meeting aoMog 
most peoples in Aria, AlriCA ^ Eskimo domains, Polynesia 
other distaat lands where the aboriginal customs still hold 
away. 

Authorities tell ua that the Impulse to kiss is not Innate to 
mani that It has been developed gradually, and has only ac* 
qulred by degrees a relatloo to the erotic sphere. Havelodt 
Pllit regards the love-kiss as a development from the primitive 
marcroal kiss and from the nursing of the infant at the 
mother's breast, which are oustomary even where the eimx 
kiss is unknown. Out of these maternal caresses grew the kiss 
of love and affection, of devobon and reverence, that we know 
today. 

LUie many other quirks of human nature, the development 
of the kiss indicates a curious paradox ia the pattern of human 
actions. Kisung as a raannec of showing affecdon ia said to 
have been comparatively a late development in mankind's 
rcpertpve of caresses. Certainly, the cuirora cannot be traced 
c 
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as a f«ZD of affcttiao in aAtiquiey with acy degree of poA 
tneoess. 

Id all the Celek w&gues, we are told, there is no word for 
‘kiss”. Tbc euatom of kissing appears to have been acquired 
by the Celts long after it became a radal habit of most ocher 
Europeans. Homer scarcely knew it, and the Greek poets, 
faithful portrayers of che custotns of their time, seldom meo* 
don it. 

Oq che other hand, aedons resemblmg aad analogous co che 
kiss are found among a great many animala. Birds use cbeir 
bills as a ftiriD of cuess. Even snails and certaui inaects earesi 
aAce:u)»e.Thedog who licks hss maacer is expressing the phys¬ 
ical attribute of the and perhaps the canine equlvalenc of 
the sendmenial. Dogs also lick each odier as a form of greet- 
log. hlaa’s closest reUuoas in che animal world, ebe rifnian^, 
are addicted to kissing. But, ebeo, die subhuman primates are 
coftArmed cxperimentalisis and notorious sensualist^ so they 
may have discovered its merits from the application of their 
tireless curiosity. 

Anatomically, the kiss is the ideal mode of expression of 
lose and atfeclion, as the lips are the seat of a particularly 
sensitive area, or erogenous xooe, especially subject to erotic 
sdmulatioo. As a sdmulus of love, of course, tbe kiss must 
carry the fire and force of conviction. Byron, himself no cyco 
in the ans of love, recognized this when he wrote: 

A long, leog kau, a kiu yosnK lad love, 

Aad besury, all eoaceairating like nys 
leto oM iocus kladM inm above: 

Sikb klsK* u beloag co early days, 

Wberv heart aad soul and sense la coocett move, 

And the blood’s hva.sad the pulse a blase. 

Each kiss a hearrquako^hr a kiss's screegtfc, 

(chink it must be Kckooed by its length. 


Kisiing Cuitems 

A Pupos 0? Levs.—Tlje kiss has a special significance as a 
pledge of love, or, as has been more euphoniously expressed, 
s 6 ^ ted uHlh wf^k lotfers fiig/ts tknr troth. 2c has also been 
defined by the physiologist Burdach as cbe symbol of the 
anion of souls, analogous to the galvanic contact between a 
poslcrvely and a neganvcly eJecuified body. 

Even those who habitually treat die kiss li^dy, perhaps 
scarcely less casual than a handshake, reserve a spedai place in 
their emotionai potential for the kiss of fealty and aAecdoo. 

Lri some conunuuues, it was, and still is among certain 
people, considered improper for a girl to permit a to kiss 
her until be has asked her to marry him, ^ she has accepted. 
In our present modern world, this extreme attitude is looked 
upon as a provincial one, snore typical of another age. 

The nuptial kiss of the bride and groom is an importanc 
feature of the marriage ceretoonial. Aatde from chat, however, 
kissing the bride has bad special sigmficaocc among various 
peoples, and has been widely prevalent diroughouc Surope 
and among people of European derivation. It is soil indulged 
in among all but the most dignified social groups. 

Quoting from an old Scottish source, we are told that '^the 
parson who pretided over the macriage ceremony uniformly 
claimed it as his inalienable privilege to have a smack at the 
lips of the bride immediately after the performance of his 
official duties.” (t was ficmly believed that the happiness of 
every bride depended in no small measure upon the pasural 
kiss. As the pastor found the duty agreeable, be saw no reason 
to take issue with this p^olar belief 

The Scotch, in particular, were much impressed with the 
impomnce of the bridal kiss. ]o some parts of Scotland, after 
the snarriage ceremony, the bride was expected to proceed 
around the wedding company, attended by ber maidens, aiul 
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kiss c?«T one ot tke miles preeat A dish wss tbea passed 
arouod, in which (hose so favored placed some money. Thia 
dirilcy cuseoD seems limit ed to Scodiad. At Bourgesr it wu 
the praedee for the brides on comiA^ out of chorcb to embrace 
all whom (be; me( in the street, sod ia the province of Marche 
they were said Co do so before the marriage sevke. 

One of tbe orliest defuiile instances of kissing as an ezpres* 
sion of love and aficcdoa is related by Leybard, the famous 
saint of Tours of the sixth century, who gave bis betrothed ''a 
ring^ a kiss and a pair of shoes." The symbolism, in the order 
givee, is thus indicted: The ring to bind them togetberc the 
kiss to seal the pledge of adeetlon; tbe shoes, is a agn of his 
utter subieciion to her. 

Even is early medieval Europe, it seems probable that the 
kiss was not widely pven as an expression of sexual or erode 
sentimenr. It appears to have been a refinement of love 
practiced only by the more cultivated social groups. It is only 
in a comparatively high stage of aviliaadon ihii tbe kiss has 
beep em^isoed and edtxvued in tbe arc of love. Among 
rude and imeuliivated peoples U was not developed. 

Erasmus mentions that when be visited England be found 
kissing a widely pnedeed and general form of greeting. Upon 
his amvaJ at a house, the risitor kissed bis hose and hostess, 
all their childrcB, and even the dog and est—so relates tbe 
grot Renaissance sehdar. 

Prom a fiheentb'ceatury historian we learn chat a young 
lidy of rank in France, at that time, would rise in tbe midst 
of divkte service, Inconveniencing all those about her, in order 
to kiss on the mouth the cavalkr who entered the church at 
the momenc, 

France proved a fertile field for the appreciation and de* 
velopmcnl of tbe kiss, and Ic was soon firmly established in the 
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puisuita of <otirtth4* Mootugne Raarlc«l dut ia lus 

coufiUy it im th« privilege of an? Jack with three Ucke?< to 
kiss almost any womaa be chose. The dance embrace afiordcd 
an excellent opportgmcy, or excuse, and the popular dance 
figures were those that introduced a kiss in the proceedings 
louU XII is stated to have conferred the royal benediction 
in the form of a kisi on every woman in Normandy. Perhaps 
that was B pleaaaru means of budding up popolarhy and 
entrenching his throne. Today, politicians advance their cause 
and personal popularity by kissing babies. Kissing for popular¬ 
ity, however, is as old as Absalom. 

the example set by France quickly spread over most of 
Europe. In Russia, not given to bhibitions, the kiss is said to 
have become epldemk in scope. A kiss from the Czar was 
mtcemed as one of the highest forms of oSeial recognition. 
As a conerasting example, let us look at the status of the 
kiss among the urban Italians of the same period. The osculs^ 
lory salutation was treated so seriously that If a maiden waa 
kissed by a young man in pubUe, it practically made marriage 
obligatory- Rowdies frequented the streets, which at best were 
im place for a young girl unless escorted. Historians of the 
period tell us that there was always the danger of a subtle ally 
from amorous eyes, or some familiarity, such as a kiu, from 
some undesirable admirer or needy youth who wished by this 
means to force a marrbge. 

We are told that even church was not a safe refuge for 
girls unescorted. In Venice young women of the w^thier 
classes always went to church hidden by long white veils, and 
accompanied by male escorts, or even armed letaioers, accord¬ 
ing to their circumstances. 

Early in the azteenth eentwy, Pierto Lando, afterwards 
doge, but then podesta at Padua, ordered his own natural »oq 
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(0 be decapinietl for the oddue oi kiuio^ a girl, with wbon 

be Was in lore, in t2»e pgbl;c sexeet 

Tn Kiss AS A SaOxp PuDOB^Ia die Ewero World, the 
kiss was earl^ associated with sacred uses, which seems to 
aecouot for lU practical omisuoo in the sphere of lore and 
affection. The ancient Arabians made their devotions to the 
gods by a kiss. The house gods were so greeted upon entering 
and leaving. 

There is evidence to indicate that the tactile kiss, whose 
usage has been our cherished heritage, originated in anciest 
limes in Asia Minor—where the vassal kissed his suzerain and 
where the kiss of lave held some sway, as is gleaned from the 
Hebraic Soog af iTongr—‘Xet him hiss mt with the kisses of 
his mouth.*’ 

In ancient Rome, coo. the kiss mdleaced the sentiments of 
reverence and respect far more than those of love. This influ. 
ence left its Impress on the early Christians, to whom it had 
almost sacramental cneaning. It still retaioa its ancient and 
sacred signifieaoee to a great eatent In the practices of both 
the fasten) and Western Churches. Thus, the kiss is bestowed 
upon (he relics of saints, the foot of the Pope, the hands of 
bishops, just as the aneieots kissed the images of their gods. 
Kissing the band or the foot as a mark of homage or reject 
has been known fram the very earliest times. 

Even in our secular life, until companuively xeceaily, the 
saeredness of the kiss was legally recognized in the form of 
taking an oath by kissing the Bible, now generally superseded 
by laying the right band on the book and raising the left hand, 
In taking the serious pledge of induction into high pt^dcal 
oSce, the kiss is stiU sometimes prefemd. 

Kissing as a form of ebelsance also existed among primitive^ 
who did not know its signliicance in the realm of love—pec» 
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Laf$ b«CAUK lore, aj we know i% held litek or no rignifieapfe 
to them. AiDon^ some Ahian tribes the mures kiss (he 
grouad orer which a chid has tzod, u a ^ of their severeace. 
The AusiraliiA aborigines the groufid, or more literally, 
breathed upoa it, as a form of greeting and show of respect. 
The ol^rory sense, bcidentally, is clo^y bound up wiib the 
k jft, or its analogous maaifestadoa^urh as aose-rubtuBg, 
etc—in miay parts of the world. 

Trs OuAcroar, oa SMSU'Kias.—The kiss as koowa to nun 
may involve either the sense of couch or that of smell, occa* 
aioaally both. Oux kiss of European erigia is mainly cacdlc, 
Of related to the sertae of touch. 

A form of salucatioA, however, that has much wider vogue 
throughout the world is dre olfactory kiss, involviag primarily 
the seose of smelh although it may at the time in some 
ioitaoces simulate our tactile kiss. This type of kiss has repr^ 
seataiioa evea ia Europe, among the Laplanders and the 
Russian Yakuts, both of Asiatic social heritage. It is the pre* 
dominant form of kiss in Asia, Africa, Polyseria and other 
parts of die world, including some of the abori^nei of the 
Americas. 

There are variations of the olfactory kis, but a rypieal form 
is practiced ia these three phases: (a) the oose is applied to 
the cheek of the person kissed; (b) there is a long nasal ia* 
halation accompanied by the lowering of the eyelids; (e) 
followed by a alight smacking of the lips without the applia- 
don of the asouth to the recipieat’s cheek. The procedure is 
predicated on the sense of smell. 

It is said that die Chlaese who have net become enamored 
of Western ways consider the European kiss as hl^ly objec* 
donable from the esthetic sandpit, being suggestive of 
ravenous eaaaihala. Native mothers in French Indochina 
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thdr chUdrea br ibreatcjiing to give tbem a white 
kits. 

Tbe ChifiCM regard their form of kus at an expresaen of 
Kxwlirr, appropriate ool; to lovers. Fathers refraia from kias> 
ing dteir childreo eacepr when ver^ youo^ and even mothers 
nrelf iodulge in the practice, aad then swrepdtiouaiY. 

In Japanese literature kisses and embraces sinplY do oot 
exist, as the7 are unknewA as tokens of affeetioQ in Nipponese 
life, fapaoese mothers nay bug and caress their youn^ chU* 
dren, as mothers do the world over, but after babyhood ibere 
is 00 more bugging and lipping. Except in die case of infants, 
such actioos are regarded as immodesL Girls do not kiss one 
anotberi nor do parents kiss or embrace their children after 
they are able to walL This is (rue of all classes. 

Among the tribes of southeast India who practice the 
olfaecory kiss, instead of saying to the loved one, "ki» me'', 
it is the custom to say in the native vernacular, "smeU me." 

Among other varuiiona of olfactory osculation may be 
mentioned the following: Tbe tribesman on the Gambia in 
Africa who greets a woman takes her hand and places it to 
bis Qose, twice smelling tbe back of k. The native mothers 
on the Niger coast rub their babies with cheek, aosc and 
mouth, bitf do not kiss them. Lovers, likewise, do aoc 
although they cuddle, squeeae and embrace. 

la Samoa kissing is analogous to smelling. The North 
American Eskimo praetieei only the olfactory kiss, as did the 
Blackfeet and some other Indian tribes, although kissing of 
any kind seems to have been unknown to nuny of the North 
and South American aborigines, as was also (be among 
the Dyaks of the Malay archipelago. 

Tbe smell kiss is typical of Polynesia. In New Zealand nose* 
pressings or the honfi. is the native kiss of welcome and sym 
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pathf. It U said that ic Borneo kiion^ li a kind of saKlUfi^ 
and tbe vord intespreuiive of smelliog is used to indicate ibe 
act A Tiator to that country states be nerer sav a oui?e kiu a 
woman. It is always done in private, indicating Its voluptuous 
character. 

It has been suggested that the reason the olfactory bsi has 
prevailed almost exclusively among primitive peoples is 
in the lower stage of humanity-^ in the a">mal world-'<he 
sense of smeU is a much more important factor than it is in 
tbe case of civiloed man. The love tone of the primitive, as 
well as Ids nutritive aoae, is more intimately related to his 
tense of smell In the life of civilized man, on the other hand, 
the olfactory sense has been relegated to a relatively animpor- 
cant position among the senses. Being farther removed from 
primordial nature, the sense of smell is not so important as a 
life^usraining factor, and its influence dimioi^s in all spheres 
of acaviiy. 

In civilized man, sight is the paramount enbetk sense with 
respect to sex, as well as to ocher phases of his cultural lif& 
It is tbe first messenger of love. By means of dus sens^ color 
and form become tbe primary media of sexual stimulus. The 
sense of sight conveys the Arst total impressloQ of tbe beloved 
persoruliiy. Sexual interest and artiaelion are always first de- 
pendent upon sight. Of all the faetpri that enter into the 
choice of the loved one, the Knse of sight is unquestionably 
supreme. 

Thb Ekotto &GMmcAKCS 0? vn Kiss.—As sexual love has 
been described by physiologists as a higher, specialized fotm 
of tactile sensation, the kiss plays an extremely important roU 
in the refinement of tbe art of love 

It is Impossible even to think of the tender, cons umm ate 
embrace ^ two lovers without tbe lingering rapture of the 
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kiss. But UBOfij bumio bciup of baser disposUloo, the maiu* 
fesradoa of ihdi '‘love" may be no orare a erode espres' 
sion o( ibe sense of wuclu 

The kks seu oS the reverberatui^ elecsifyirig spark o£ 
volupmous sensalioQ that penzseates to tbe mnermost parts of 
our being. It is part and parcel of the love-play that leads 
normally eo the realisatioA of the sexual acme. However in* 
aoocAC a lover’s kiss may appear, it is never wholly asmnul, 
and cceisdnites a stage between desire and possession. 

Surbeed by a tusue of full-blooded, seiuime meiDbraaes, 
moisteoed by the honey of salivary sweetness, shaped at their 
loveliest into a curvaoire that has been likened to Cupid’s 
Bow, the lips seem especially contrived by aanire for their role 
of allurement into the labyrinths ol love. 

In its sensory impulses, the kiss is the most direct prelude 
and incitement to sexual fulfilment. It is for this reason that 
restraint and diKrimuiation should be the watchword of those 
who understand the real meaning and importance of the kiss 
and b^d in high regard tbe saerodness of tbe love farces 
which its casual bestowal may unwittingly release. 

The Lovi-Bm.—It may seem like a cootradicrion of terms 
to speak of tbe “love’biM*’, but the phrase has a place and a 
definite meaning in tbe story of the kiss. It is pech;^s an 
intensification of tbe tactile kiss under tbe stress of voluptuous 
esetrement. It is usually playful^ untalizlng, conrrolJed 
‘Isice’’ to increase sexual feeling—but among peoples of ardent 
temperament and unrestrained impulses, It may the 

proponioQs of or extreme sadism. 

Tbe love^iite is essentially a primidve expression of sexual 
ardor, more typical of bardy-bvlng, lusty peoples, but it is not 
unknown among highly cultivated individuals. It may be play¬ 
fully enacted in connection with the familiar expression, “J 
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could eat you," of the wild kims of paasioruee love may take 
the form of uocootxolled freiay. 

Amoflg the SourhexT) Slavs, it is said the custom of bitiog one 
another is genenJ. This indicates the presence of mutual 
masochistic tendencies, as evidenced by the patience with 
which pain is borne when it has a voluptuous tinge, as well as 
sadistic propcosiues. 

Its place in the nocmal folfilment of ardent love is indicated 
by the herwne of Klein’s PfntkefUiSj who aptly remarks: 
*lCusse (kissbg) rhymes with Bisse (biting), arsd one who 
loves with the whole heart may easily confound the two." 

It has been suggested that the erode kiss is a sublimation of 
the amorous bice; the difference is quandraiive rather than 
qualitative. 

Ki&stnc as a PAsmc8.^Kissing as a pastime, medernly 
known as ptuing, is by no means a modem innovation. The 
Outward forms of old customs change, but inherently ^ere is 
little dilference in the nature of the practice. The twentktb- 
cenniry automobile, with its comforts and conveniences, has 
done mucb to establish "petting" as a household letxu, and to 
create the legend of its modemiry. 

Kissing along the roadside, however, occurred in the bors^ 
and-buggy daya, whether known as "spooning" or "mooning"; 
nor was it exclunvely assodated wi^ the equestrian-minded. 
Pedestrians, too, have moiled down lover’s lane and its by¬ 
ways, have spooned and necked and petted and kissed from 
(ifiie immemorial. 

The great ScottiA bard of love, Robert Bums, in another era, 
posed the delkatc question whether, "Gin a body meet a 
body coming through the rye; gin a body kiss a body, need a 
body cfy?" 

The answer may be in the length and ardor of the kiss, and 
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whether if igoired a rparh q( love tViaf wu, vrell, not wirel 
Like most of Bums* superb, immorul lines, Ic is likely Uui 
dus query was prompted by sm amorous episode from the 
book of bb own life If so, be doubtless knew the answer to 
his own riddle. 

The iireraiure of the Western World is without limit in its 
treaUDCot of the subject of the kiss, and kissing’. It is the ioex* 
hausdble theme of popular songs of our time. Stolen 
kisses that linger, kisses in the moonlight kisses in fune, 
kisses any time, anywbere-^ut kisses, kisses I 

Ibe fflodoA pkmre has been a worldwide medium for pub* 
Ikiaing the technique of the Hollywood kiss. Some State 
Boards of Censorship put a stop-watch on the film to make 
certain that the endurance of the osculation does not etceed 
the prescribed limit of time fixed by the Board. The com¬ 
munion of Ups that does not linger beyond the specified 
is deemed an innocent kiss that may properly be seen by all 
and sundry. Tlie one that extends over the oae liautadon is 
banned as deuructive to public morals! 

Kissirtgasatofeiiis apart of many old games and customs 
Cafehing a girl standing under the mutleioe is one of the most 
familiar instances. In colonial New England, if a man suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining possession of a girl's gloves, according to 
custom, he could claim a kiss as forfelc for their return. There 
is an old English custom analogous to this, alchou^ acting 
somewhat in reverse: If a man is caught sleeping and is kissed 
by a woman, he is c^Iiged to present her with a pair of glova. 

There are a number of so<alled kissing games which were 
popular m the parlor eeeertauuaent era. In which the kiss 
takes place as a forfeit at some point in the game. Such 
as "Post Office,•• “Pillow;* “Drop the Handkerchief;* and “Ir> 
a Weir are representaiive of this group. 
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lo the guDC of whut thii was popular before almost 
total eclipse br contract bridge, it was the cunom in some 
circles ibat if the four cards played to a trick ever fell io the 
sequence of ace (obe)> deuce (two)» three and four, the per* 
soa playing the fourth card mi^e « Uss of ^ desler— 
if the dealer happened to be someooe be wished to kisst 
Some of the old RngiiA folksoogs, such as ''He FanDcr lo 
the Dell," "King William Was fCing James’s Son," and ’The 
Needle’s Eye" used as ring'games by cbldreti, have kissing as 
an integral part 

The ^ ouxtery remedy oi *lkJss it and make it well" proves 
quite efficacious in drying the tears and assuaging the oiinor 
hurts and bruises of boyhood. Incidealally, it seems a oatural 
instinet to put a hurt linger or band to the moutL 
Tkb PlATomc KiS5.<~Tiiere is the salutation of the kiss as 
a form of greetiog, which may be either casual or fonsd, 
among men. ’This Idas, which may be given on both cheeks, or 
either cheek, is prevalent £a France and ceiuio other pans of 
contmenial Europe. It is often part of the greetbg in formal 
ceremonies when enunent dlgnirarles meet. In itself, it prob* 
ably has Lrtle more slgniHcance than the conveodonal band' 
shake of the English-speaking world, but is an added gesture, 
expressive of the vivacity and effervescence of the Larin lem- 
perament. In any event it may be conndered a platooie, or 
passionleas, kiss. Probably in the case of the formal ceremoi^ 
salutat ion , particularly among high political dignitaries, It may 
sometimes ram out to be a Iudas*kiss. 

In the same countries, kissing among male relatives and 
innmate friends as a greeting or everi at casual meetuigs, Is 
quite common. Kissing among adults as a form of greeting In 
countries of the Englidi-speakiog world is almost exclusively 
restticted to the female sex. or between eien and women. 
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It u alio customarr in soroe of tht continental Surc^cao 
countnet, in the more foreul social cirdn, fee the gentleman 
to kiss tke lady’s hand as a greeiing. This fonn of salutacior^ 
whkb take! cbe place of the handshake, is sometimes seen in 
this cooatry when practiced by visiung foreigners. Some of 
ov Own repauiaced couooymen, after living abroad, may 
affect the usage, as evidence of their cosmopolitan manner. 

Kjsstmo by CesjiasaQHeENeB.— No treatise oo kissing would 
be complete without mention of the lover’s kiss in the epistle 
of love. He row of crosses or ’’x’s*’ at the foot of the letter is 
as UDinuukable as the contact of the lips, if less satisfying. 
A coore sophisticated method, however, ^r the modem maiH 
to show the seal of her affection U to roake it quite literal: Ups 
well rouged by the lipstick, when pressed to the page of the 
Jetter, leave an impression which ^ recipient will rccognso 
as coming direct from the lips of the loved one. 



CHAPTER IV 


Bundling 


A Quaimt Custom op CeuiTuup^Bundltog Is one tli£ 
quaint praedcei that M<ms lo have hid tod«p«nd«iit eziiKnee 
among alien peoples io widely separared areas of uuuif coao* 
tries. As is now widely known £r^ the rather amusng oxav 
ment of the iheoM on stage and $creen> as wdl as from more 
serious presentations, the characteristic feature of tbe custom 
is for a man and woman to lie together io bed without undress* 
ing. Local iraditioos, aadooal lempeiamenT and other faaort 
introduced variations of one or another. IneludUig the 
dividing board, but cbe identifying feature reoiincd. 

It is commonly ibou^t to hive been a custom peculiar Co 
eaiiy rural New Engliod and some of the other Eastern 
Atlantic states, but it was not esse&cbUy Yankee either as 
invention or monopoly, *nie Yankees merely adopted an old 
custom. 

'This fallacy with respect to orl^ Is due to some eueni to 
xnisinformation from old sourcesr such as Grose's DictiMury 
of t/tc Vulgar Tongue, eriiich defined the practice as Mows: 

A man and woman lying on the same bed wi& 
their clothes on; an expedient practiced in Americs on account 
of a acarcity of beds, where as occasion necessirated, husbaods 
and parents frequently pennitced travelers to bundle with 
their wives and daughters.” 

Scarcity of beds may have been something of a problem in 
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early colonial America, bur it u doubtful if ilus bad much to 
do with biuidJbg. It m often necessary to double ap, and 
periupi triple and quadruple up, io bed in the early dayi. but 
this could ordinarily be arranged without bundllrtg travekn 
indbcrimmarely with wives and daughters. Public inoa also 
permitted seven! unassoclated guests to sleep togediex in OAe 
bed. and to beep their elothes on for the sake of comfort and 
innQtli<^e only stipulation being that they should remove 
their boots. (Organ-grinders and tinkers slept in the bare.) 

Tht of bundling under discussioA is that relating to 
counship->ebe practice as it involved the young woman and 
the young In thrir courting days, or more literally nighu, 
and as a normal but not inevitable preliminary to marriage. 

The rigors of ckimate. no less than the limitation of house¬ 
hold faeilities, seem to have been a large factor in the eastoa, 
as it prevailed not only In New England and the adjacent 
states, but throughout the countries of Northern Europe, Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Wales, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, Geroiaoy 
and Switzerland, and doubtless other counenes of similar cuU 
nireaod climate. 

Each country had its major or ounoc variationi, and also Us 
rules governing the ethics of the piacdce. These latter varied 
all the way from very strict reguUtiont, with severe penalties 
for riolations. to the greatest possible freedom of conduct 

In Holland, it is said that If the lover exceeded the limits set 
by ctutott, he was veiy harshly dealt with by the people of the 
village. 

In New England ^ winters are long and cold, and at the 
period in question eandlellghc and foel were not to be wasted. 
Dwellings generally were far apart After the young svrain had 
done a hard day^s work around his father's form and went 
calling on his sweetheart at perhaps a considerable distance, 
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»itQrig in cbe dull?, dimly lighted room during the oenirg 
wos certainly sM conducive either to common eomfect or 
romantic thoughts. Under the eircumiianees, relaxing together 
fully clothed in bed under a warm New England goow^own 
quilt was an understandablei and not illogical, thing to do. 

Perhaps in some cases, as an observer has stated, ibe young 
man has walked ten or more weary miles on a Sunday evening 
to enjoy the company of his favorite lass, [n the few brief hours 
which would elapse before the morning light should call him 
again to his hotneward trek and his week’s ml, was it not die 
dictate of humanity, as well as of economy, which prompted 
the old folks to allow the approved and accepted suitor of 
daughter to pursue his wooing under the downy coverlet 
of a good feather hrd ofTTimrt in the very same room in which 
diey ihemselves slepC'-nther than have them at up and burn 
Juewood and candles uselessly? 

In the rural districts, where the practice of bundling chiefly 
occurred, many, perhaps the reajoriry of the dwellings of 
early settlers, consisted of one large room, in which the whole 
family Jived and slept. 'Iliis fact alone would tend to keep 
abuses of ibe privilege down to a minimum. 

Purthermore, before the intimacy had developed this far, 
it is likely that the couple were engaged, or it was tacitly 
understood they were entering that stage of counship. 

It U not very likely that every Tom, IXck and Harry called 
on successive evenings to bundle with the daughter of the 
homestead. Bundling was thus more or less a prerogative of 
the engaged coi^de, or of the couple who were acc^ted as 
courting with matrimonial intentions. In forroci times, too, 
tbc fact of having called at the home of a girl was in itself 
evidence of serious intentions. 

Nevertheless, th^e were the natural factors of cluuate, 
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Umiied household iadlidn and hardy living that favored Uie 
coscom. M evidence of this, it may be »taled )!iat bundling 
took place only in the cold seaaona of the year. 

Soeiologitu tell us that the pnccke in itaeli was nem proof 
of lieeniious cunners. Oenerally speaking, the propnedea 
Kcm usually to have been observed, alibou^ lapses in con¬ 
duct, human nature being what It is, sometimes occurred. 

Bundling was an oU Insdcudon in bods Holland and £ng* 
land, and k is likely that ibe cuaom was brought to tbs coun¬ 
try by early settlers-^be Dutch in New Amsterdam, and the 
English in New England, as reference to it goes back to the 
first seitieuest. 

Early histcnans began to write upon the subject when the 
custom was being frowned upon aa evidence of rustic coarse* 
rtess and vulgarity, or downright bad form, idthough it con¬ 
tinued in a decreasing measure long after their words were 
written. Some treated the matter critically; others heaped 
sarcasm upon it. Still others bboed cbe erring ways of a 
neighboring colony for introducing the custcen into their own 
cnidsL 

Ministers, particularly in the dries and towns, fulminated 
against the unhil custom. In order to knd discouragemeci to 
the Drectice, the more sophiabeaied element inuodueed sofas 
into the househdd. The country people thought the uew 
device less proper^ heathen Turkish Imporraiioa with the 
coonotanoos of the harem—and maintained there was more 
airtning on city sofas than on rural beds. 

The courta, too, were m due course drawn into the eon* 
rroversy to decide on the legal merits of seduction claims that 
grew our of the practice. By this time the custom was fast 
noring Us end, and the nodes of the law was but a final 
gesture to a pasting folkway. 
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Waibingcoii Ining, in bis Knu‘\erboc\t/j History cf N<it> 
york^ biuDoroQtlr anributed die practice to tbe inventive 
geniua of cbe Connecticut Yankees, implyieg that it fostered 
iiDinorallty. He wrote of ctinous device among these 
sturdy barbarians (the Conneettcut coloniMs)} to keep up a 
harmony of interests and to promote the population. They 
iDoltiplied to a degree which would be mcredille to any man 
unacquainted with the marvelous fecundity of this young 
country. This amaaing increase may, indeed, be partly as' 
eribed to a singular custoin prevalent among them, commonly 
known by the saroe of bundUog—i supersrinous rite observed 
by the young people of both sexes, with which they usually 
terminated their festivities, and which was kept up with itli- 
^ous strictness by the more bigoted and vulgar of the eom* 
munity. 

'This ceremony was likewise, in those primitive iimes^ coo* 
sidered as an indispensable preliminary to nuiiriaiony; their 
courtabips commencing where ouis usially tinisS, by which 
means they acquired that intimate acquaintance with each 
other before reartiage, which has been pronounced by pluloso> 
pbers the sure basis of a happy union. Thus early did this 
cunning and ingenious people display a shrewdness at making 
a bargain, which has ever since distinguished tbeci. and a strict 
adherence to the good old vulgar maxim about 'buying a pig 
in a poke.' 

"To this sagacious custom, therefore, do I chkdy attribute 
the ufiparalieled increase of the Yanokie or Yankee tribe; for 
it is a certain fact, well authenticated by coon records and 
parish registers, that wherever the practice o£ bundling pre¬ 
vailed, there was an aouaing number of sturdy brats annually 
born unto the state, without the license of the law or the bene- 
hi of clergy. Neither did the irregularity of their birth operate 
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ia ibe lust (a theit dupangemeor. On die coamy, (hey 
up a raw^wned, hardy race of whorcsoa whalers^ 

wood cuften, fishenneo and peddlers; and suap^g corzh 
fed weocbcs, who by (heir uiiiied efioru (coded marvelously 
toward populating those notable ciacu of country cnlled Ntt* 
OKkel, Pisutaway and Cape Cod.” 

Wasbingtofi Irvicig was uodoubtedly amusing at Che ex* 
pease of being accurate. The Reverend Samuel Peters of (be 
«>m<» Conneeheuc came heartily to che defense both of his 
scare and the custom of bundling, resdfTiog to (be modesty 
and virtue of tbeir women. 

The beguioing of the dedine of bundling seems to have 
come about b New England and ad)acent states in (be late 
eighteenth eeoniry, when the more fascidbus members of the 
population began to decry the custom and forbade the practice 
under tbeir roob As lace as 1776, a clergyinaa from one of the 
more conventioDal towns went into the country and is said to 
have peached against the unchrisuan custom of young men 
ipQ g together on a bed. Upon leaving the church, 
he was besieged by the women of the congregation who re¬ 
sented bis stnetures and their reflections upA themselves and 
tbeir daughters. 

Other decoders of the custom, tesdfybg (0 the high esteem 
m whkh it was bdd, said there was something sansfyiog and 
homey ro the domestic instbet b having the old Udks, as 
often happened, look in before rctlrbg (0 Ke that the bun* 
dlbg couple were comfortable, and possibly tuck them in or 
put on more bed elotbes, if necessary. 

Most of the old timers who lived through the heyday of che 
practice and saw its deelkte insisted ‘^ere wasn’t any more 
mischief done in those days than there is now.” 

Dr. Henry Reed Stiles, In bis book on the subject, states th»t 
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the ciuiom was widely praceical amoAf the Dureb letilers in 
PcAccyhaftia, aod ibal traces o£ it coAtinued down well into 
the moeteecth cemuiy. He cites the case oi a& old achoolmas- 
tec in his teaching experience in Sctrtbeni Peanaylvania. The 
schoolmaster used to board around, and when it was not con* 
venienc to go to his usual boarding place for the tune being, 
he waa accustomed to stop at a tavern kept by an honest old 
Dutchman. 

On one occasion, having asked the landlord if be could stay 
overnight, he was told he could, and after chatting with bis 
host through the evening was shown to bed. The landlord 
set down the candle and had gone out of the room, when the 
schoolmaster nodeed that the only bed a» the room was 
already occupied, and to bis hos^ informed of the 
facL He replied over his shoulder? “Oht dai ish only oaine 
uughter, she won’t burl rw>pocy,” smd went on his way. 

Visitors, unfamiliar with bundling, uniformly remarked 
how innocently those accustomed to it looked upon the prae> 
tke. T^e open sanction of tbe custom by the parents and the 
communiry must have had the cSeec of inspiring in the 
young folks a sense of resirautt from what was known to be 
wrong, and a strong incentive to doing right. There was, too, 
the close supervision by the ciders that was loeviable on ac¬ 
count of tbe limitation of space in the boiae* 

TAMtyme.—A somewhat similar custom, known as fwryi/ig, 
is reported as having had a considerable following in cenalo 
pans of the colonies concurrently with and subsequent to die 
rdgn of bundling. Under this practice, when a young man 
wished to marry a giii, be made known his intenlion to the 
parents. If they were agreeable, be was allowed to tarry with 
ber for one night, in order to pay his court. 

At the usual ume the parents retired to bed, leaving tbe 
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young folks to kctIc nuieen u best tbe? could. After baving 
satup aslofigas the conveiuions seecoed »require, iber got in 
bed together, but without taking off their underdotbei. If the 
parties were still of the tame mind b? caorniog, all was consid' 
ered well. The banns were publUbed and the cnaniage took 
plaee without delay. If the sanjing did not wod out to the 
tatisfacbon of the eouple, they parted, poa&ibly nerer co see 
each other again. 

The final disappearance of bundling as a social custom m 
America has beta aicributed to a number of causes. Fust and 
foremost, of course, was the gradual elimination of the pfincs- 
pal factors whkb did so much to start it and make it popular. 
‘That is, bousng and bving facilities were much improved, 
dwellings became less isolated as the eottotry became more 
thkkly populated, aod with the change in these physical elc* 
nents, th^ gradually come a change of mind toward the 
practice. 

With the deTcbpmenl of a more fastidious and coeveA- 
uonal viewp^t, what had been looked upon as a homely and 
harmless CDStom and an evidence of waru^hearred hospitality 
became an anachrorusiD—sometbing not quite decent or re¬ 
spectable, and at the same time a little ridiculous, as the many 
barbs of deiiasoa and ridicule that were hurled at it fuUy 
reveal. 

BiMtaaMO IN Onoit Lum.—The custom in England, Scot- 
land and Northern Continenul Europe, while much older 
than in Us transplanted form in America^having been a social 
inheritaaee fron feudal dmes-wieverthcless paased out in 
much the same narkoer. It had outlived its usefulness and its 
tine. 

Not only has bundling been traced to numerous countries 
usd provinces in the feudal ago b eing diMinctly a praeiice 
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of rwal o( Tuie toaai seam*—but Professor Wfllum 
Gralum Sumner states that the Christiana io the thinj and 
fourth cecturks practiced it, eveo without the limiung coruJi- 
uoos which were set in the Middle Ages. Bundling was a 
means then used to test themselves ertreme lemptaiioo. tc 
was a test or proof of the power of moral rule over narnral Im' 
pulse. 

A number of setts in the Middle Ages, in renouncing mar¬ 
riage, inuoduted tests of grest temptatloo. Individuals, too, 
believing they were practicing holiness by carrying on the 
battle between "the Aesh” and "the spirit" subjected chem- 
Klves to siouiar tests. 

For centuries bundling, or analogous customs, prevailed in 
ssU secdoiu of the British Isles. Even at the tloM of the Roman 
coiujuest the promiscuous sleeping together which prevailed 
there led Caesar to consider the Britons polyandrous polyga- 
dUu, Other ancient writers offered sunilax comment. This 
was bundlirtg in Us crudest primordial form. 

The social histories of England, Ireland, Scotland aod Wales 
all abound in stories of courtship and marriage customs that 
come within the sodolo^cal order of bundling. Very often 
each section had Us own peculiar variation, and with it there 
developed an ethic which they recognised and respeeted, 
although It may have been lost to an outride observer, who 
saw only the crudity of the practice. For instance, there was the 
s^called ‘^laod custom” of Portland, England, wfucb lasted 
well into the nineteenth century. 

According to the custom of this locaLty a woman before 
marriage lived with her lover until pregnant and then married 
Kifw was always strictly faithful to him while they lived 
together, but if no pregnancy occurred the couple might do* 
cide that they were not meanefor each other, and break off re- 
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btkas. As % ruoIt» (or i lo&g ptfiod o£ years no illegiuoute 
childrea were boirt, aod few xoaunages woe childless. 

With the derelopmeAC of ^ Portland none industry, wofk> 
meo were inpomd from London who prompUy took advan¬ 
tage of the coAvenieiit ‘'island custom*’, bin refused to fullil 
the otligaoon of marriage wheo pregnarKy occurred. This 
oucsde tf ifling a od playing false vrlth what was a long esoib 
Ushed, seriously consUered local custom caused the ciutor' to 
tall into disuse. 

The ryr\^ conditions of pdmitive, rural Wales, like those of 
the other Celtic couotrles—Scotland and Irelaod^re said to 
hare been more rude in the seaual relationahips than In Eng¬ 
land at a comparable period. Always, however, we find at the 
root of these problems due aU-pervading nemesis of early h> 
maniry—poverty. Richard Twisa, In his rropeit, described the 
custom in eigbtcecifa<enrury Ireland. 

6 . B. Woodward, in his history of Walts, recreates the fol- 
lotnog picture of the domestic habits of the people at an 
earlier period: At night a bed of rushes was laid down along 
one ade of the hovel, covered with a coarse kind of cloth, 
made in the country, called hyekwt. All die household lay 
down Oft this bed In wichoui changing their gar- 

meets. The fire was kept burning through the night, and the 
sleepers kept warm by lying huddled closely. When, by the 
hardness of their bed, one side was wearied, they get up, sac 
by the fire for a trtiil^ and then lay down again on the other 
Side. 

It was this custom of promiscueua sleeping that accounted 
for what was considered by many observers at a amch later 
date St a great moral laxness among the populatios, with an 
absence of fenunine delicacy among the women. Out of this 
aborigiftal pracike, which infiuenced the amatory life of the 
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Weljh peaan($, devciop«d the hundliof of couruhip in Ut 
characceristk form. 

Tbc cuAore of hondfatting among the old Scof^ which 
MU be coosidered in e subsoquenr chapter, bore a close re!e- 
doashjp to the sexuai habits already dcKxIbed. Suffice lo say 
u this point that a witness before the Royal Commisoon on 
the Marriage Laws in tSdS testified that '*nigbt Tisidog*' (a 
form of bundlbg) was still common among the latmlng 
elaases in some parts of Scotland. In extenuation, the witness 
said they bare no other means of intercourse. It was contrary 
CO custom for a lover to visit his sweetheart by day^oubcless 
because he did not have the time, and the lass bad so time for 
bim either. The parents condoned the pracdee because “Tlieir 
dau^ters must have husbands and there is no other way of 
courdfig.'* 

The custom had considerable vogue and no little prestige an 
Holland under the name of guecsuo. it is sa id diat parents 
encouraged it. A wbo had no gutestfr was considered 
lacking in some desirable feminine quslidea. Use houses in 
the country were built for the eonvenienee of the euatom. We 
are (old that in every house on the island of Tcxel 

bad an opening under the window where the lover could enter 
so as ro sic on the bed and spend the night making love to ^ 
daughter of the house. 

So scingent was the code of the folkwsy governing the prac¬ 
tice that rarely did any harm occur. If it did, the man was 
mobbed and wounded or killed. The custom can be traced in 
North Holland down to the eighieenlh century. 

In Norway the practice was called nig^i'nifimng, on account 
of the long distance between the homesteads. The routine In 
that country was for the girl to put on several extra ridris and 
go to bed. Id doe time the young man entered by the door or 
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aad teok hii plice aa baJ aloiig3id< of ber. Tley 
aQ until oTucome by VKarificssand fell asleep. 

Tbe custom disced among the peasants of Gesmaay down 
to recent luaes, but in some secbons at was restrkicd to one 
night in the noath, or cercain ni^ls la the year. 

Among all peoples who practiced bundling ererywhete 
there to hare been (be common denomioator of poV' 
erty» or at least the necessity of obseraifig the utmost economy. 
It wu esseadally a rural custom among hard*workiag, frugal- 
living peasants who after th^ day's toll found an occasional 
evening free to answer tbe call of the mating insting. 


CHAPTER V 


Primfive Marriage Practices 


PwttoscoiTY^—We have aJjcady observed Westermarek's 
theory tlsat nurria^ lA some form, however shadowy (be our> 
Um toay have bceo tn many msOAces^ has existed from the 
be^iAAin^ of hooian aodety. We also have the {estimony of 
other anduopologbla that the sexual relackuiahip at the earli¬ 
est stages of mankind must inevitably have been promiscuaus, 
a sort of mdiserimioace sexual eommuoisto. 

In support of tbe Utter cooiention, we have a great d o l of 
evidence from ploaeer investigators of primitives within hss* 
cork times, and also of sociologists, ethnologists and other pn>> 
fessional observers of human nature in its most uninhibited 
scale in modern times, 

Primitive man, in whom the sexual impulse was sciU purely 
instioctive, of course, bad tio knowledge of marriage In any* 
thing approaching the modern sense. At the lowest level it is 
probable that the men in a horde or tribe or elan cohabited 
qdre indiacriminately with the women of the group. If there 
were any disdnetioes made, or preferences shown, they were 
probably based on physical force. This, however, does not 
alter the fsict of the promiscuous rclatioQship. Under those 
conditiona it was of course impossible to determine tbe pa* 
temiry of children, so that tbe offspring belonged to their 
mothers or to the Olbc. 

n 
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Gmuv Mauiace.— la the cax of tht uualler Bomadic 
this profflueuous rebuon&blp vi^in tbc group suf weU hiv« 
KSMuUcd what Wntenoarck <ie»ignated u a forai of our* 
riage. This would be coasidefcd aa example of group mar* 
riage, a practice that has had eoa^erable preraleoce both in 
aacicBr aBd, among usciviUaed races, lq more recent times* 

Group marriage is the marriage of cue lotem wub XBOtber— 
that is, the men of ooe toteas group marry the womeo of eft* 
other, and oke oerre. No iadividual man, however, has any 
particular wife. To illtisirate, if twelve meo of the first totem 
aiaitied twelve wonen of the second toccfc, then each one 
of the doaen bub has bb equal share of each of the dozen 
wonieo, and pkt avrsa. 

This, of course, represeots an advance over uiuestxicred sea* 
ual promisctiity, and 1$ the baw of family life in aiany prirei' 
live sockoes. Group cuaniages have existed down to reeeol 
years^nd perhaps even at the present time—among the 
Australian aborigines and certain other primitives. 

The prevalence of group marriage among eur own early 
aneeilors is revealed in the following statement of |ulhis 
Caesar, in hia descriptioB of the marital praedeea of ancknt 
Britain: nhe husbands possess their wives to the number of 
ten or twelve in common, and more especially brothers with 
hrotbers, or parents with childreo.'* Tlib is a special form of 
group marriage, there being variadoos in the detailed axrange- 
mcBt according to the folkways that shaped the social life of 
the people. 

polyandry-’the espousal of oue woman and several men— 
is also regarded by some authorities as the vestige of a ptimi- 
live form of group marriage, arising from a defideoey of 
women ia a totem. Under ibis arraagemeot one woman waa 
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left as the representative o£ a totem married to several hu> 
bands. 

MyebeJogy, wbkh arises from the beliefs and practices of 
^e childhood of humanity, confirms the iDdiscrunoate and 
imrestramed sexual relationsKips of prebistork times. In the 
Indian myth Brama is wedded to his own daughter Saravasd. 
The same myth occurs amoag the Egyptians and in the None 
“Edda." 

The Egyptian god, Ammon, was the husband of his mother, 
and boasted of the fact; and Odin, the Norse god, is reftfred 
to aa the husband of one of his own daughters. Tie sexual reia* 
cioDshlp of certain of die Egyptian dynasdc rulers in early 
hisKirk times bears out the analogy of the myth to faa. If we 
were as well acquainted with the marital customs of India and 
the Norse councrics at a corresponding period, U is likely that 
we should find similar practices, as we do indeed among cer¬ 
tain savage tribes. 

Writers of Greco-Latm antiquity have died numerous 
graphic instanees of promiscuity in actual practice. Strabo re¬ 
lates that **chraugbout the Tro^odyte country the people lead 
a nomad life. Each tribe has its chief, or ryrwi/. The women 
and the children are possessed in common, with the exception 
of the wives and children of the chiei and whoever is guilty 
of adultery with one of the wives of the chief is punished by 
a fine consisting of the payment of a goat.” 

Herodorus described the Agathyrses (Seythuns) as the 
most delicate of men, their amameDis being chielly of gold. 
They have their women in common, he reported, in order that 
they may all be brothers, and that, being so nearly related, they 
may feci ndther hatred nor envy toward each other. 

In the Andaman Islands, the women were sakJ to have been 
held in common until quite recently. Every woman bdonged 
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roall che oieo of ^ tribe, aiuj revstance to ur of them wu a 
oiOK severely puaished. 

Aeeorditt^ to Major Ba» King, socoe aboriguul tribes of 
lodia, DO(ab)7 the Koiuoumbaf aiui the Irouhu, hare Ju> idea 
of marriage, aod lite la promlrcoh?. Hre ooly prohibitory 
role coosirred Ia not having intimate relations with a person 
bcloopng to another class or caste. 

Strabo a£rmed a practice among the Celite popula* 

ties) of ae»eier)t lerne (IieUod). The custom acems to have 
been prevalent in antiquity tbrougbout the Brldsb Isles, which 
were then iohabued by various barbarous tribes or clans, as 
luxed by explorers from the Mediterraneao eivilizaboo. 

Dr. Adolf fiattian, in describing his travels la the Orient, 
reports that in Swaganxvara the daugfaters of the Rajah eiv 
joyed the privilege of freely choosmg their husbands. Pour 
brothers who settled In KapUapur made Priya, the eldest of 
their Hve tisiers, queen-moeber, and matried the others. 

Thx CoN&ufQunnous Famut.— Ixwis H. Morgan, (be 
AcDerican edmtriogist, who did so much to interpret the form 
of funily life and social organization of the Indian tribea, par¬ 
ticularly the Iroquois, indicates the principles of the eonsan- 
guineour family, which he assumes as a higher form of the 
sexual relation that gradually developed from the srare of 
genenl pronuscuiry. 

Under this form the marriage groups are arranged by gen* 
eradoQS. All the gtaodfalhers and grandmothera mthln a eer* 
tain faimly group are mutuaUy husbanda and wives. Their chil* 
dren constitute another cycle of husbands and wives. And, 
agairv Uk children of these, when they have attained (he 
proper age, are mutually married. 

Heis may be described as a form of group marriage limited 
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M one ffenefaooo. Brorhen and uiun and cousins of ite fim. 
second and more remote are all acknowledged as 
bfottters and sisters^ and also os busbands and wires. 

Morgan, through his long srudy of Indian life in particular 
and of ethnology in gencraJ, which included Lving for years 
with ibe easting tribes as a vimial member of the group, did 
more than any other authority to throw a regaling Ught upon 
their forms of social organioatioa and govemmew. He was 
the firs to disco?er die identity edsiing heeweea the totem 
groups of the North American Indian and the gentile organiu. 
tioos of the Romans. 

Tlic most famous cases of coaaaoguineous marriage within 
historic rimes, of course, are those of the Egyptian dynastic 
ruling faixuiy, the Ptolemies, who habinially mairied their sis- 
ters, cousins and nieces. 

Custom o? Exchamctmo Wivss.— The custom of temporarily 
exchanging wives and lending wives to vuitors has been ob¬ 
served in many parts of the world. Among the Banyankoles in 
Central Africa, when a man and his wife visited a friend, they 
invariably exchanged wives during the time of the visit. A 
similar custom prevailed among the natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

A^o Polo wrote that in Eastern Tibet no man considered 
it dishonorable if a foreigner bad relations with his wife oj 
daughter or sister or other woman of the family. On the con. 
trary, it was deemed on act of good fortune. Such was their 
suporsdlkm that they considered it would bricg the favor of 
their gods and idols, and presaged an increase in temporal 
prosperity. 

Among others it was thought that the lendmg of their wjv« 
to foreigners would result in nobler ofiipring. This is an 
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exogacMus cobcep( that baa had wide prevakoce in one form 
or aoother among man)' primidv<», often forming part of tbeir 
religioua rites. 

The esebangieg of wives is sdll praetieed among the Eaki* 
mos. ]t seems to be muniaUy agreeable to the man and his 
wife. Sometimes the exchange is nude for what appears to be 
practical reasons. Per inatanee, if a msn who is going on a jour* 
ney has a wife encumbered with a child that would add to 
the difficulties of traveling, he may exchange wives with some 
friend who remains in camp and has no such Inconvenience. 
Or, a will want a younger wife to travel with hi™, la 
which case an exchange can usually be ejected. 

It is not necessary to have any pvocuJar reason, however, as 
the custom Is so tborougfaly established In Bskimo folhways 
that among friends it u the usual r>«iwg to exchange wives for 
a week or two every few months. At the time of tribal gather' 
ings or general festivities, it is one of tbe principal dlveruona. 

Occasionally it turns out that tbe exchange reveals to both 
eouples a more satitfactory or harmonious relation, U) which 
casexbe exchange is made permanent. 

There are also superstitions that govern the exchanging 
wives. After the ineancadons of tbe ortga^ia are performed in 
the evening among the Hudson hay Eskimos, it is obligatory 
to exchange wives. The women must spend the night in the 
huts of tbe men to whom they are assigned. If any woman 
should refuse to go co tbe rsan to whom she is assigned, k is 
believed she would be sure ro be taken sick. The only stlpula- 
tioA entering into this ceremonial exchange is that the man 
and the woman in question must not be near relatives. It is also 
believed that tbe practice is efficacious in averting some great 
trouble, such as pestilence or Illness that may threaten them. 

Among tlie Himalayan mountaineers, the exchange of wiva 
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was a usual pracnce wKea two at ihc CDcn disgusred 

with th«ir reipecdve spouses and hoped rbereb^ to effect an 
improved domesik arrangement. 

Magical SKanpiCAMca oa RnsL—The reUiionship between 
ixiarhagc^ with its normal sequence of offsprings and the pro- 
ducuvity of Itelds baa been dramatized by all phimtive peo* 
pies. Marriage rites ere used that are appropriate to and tirndy 
with the planting and harveHing of crops» and frequently at 
no other time of the year. Whether the rices are conceived to 
bring producuveiKSS to rbe marriage, or whether the marriage 
is believed to favorably influence the cr^, it a moot question. 
It is quite likely chat the belief may embrace both concepts-^ 
magic working both ways> stiraulating alike the fenfl ity of the 
marriage and of the flelds. 

In Morocco marriages are celebrated generally in the 
autumn, at the close of the harvest when the granaries axe full 
of com. 1a some sections of the country, a wedding is seldoia 
known to be perfoiAed at any other time. Hie peasantry of 
many European countries have also favored the autumn, co^ 
responding to the period of the agriculnira] festivah 

Tbis is notable in tb departure from the traditional late 
spring preference, especially the oooib of June, so much fa> 
vored by the peoples of the Engljsh>speakiog world. Even this, 
it will be noted, is a seasonal sdeciloo of important sigoiE* 
cance, as it corresponds with the tune when the planting sea* 
son is normally completed. 

Among the Brahmans of India there are but four months in 
the year^March, April, May and |unc->during which mar* 
riage may be celebrated. Only in this season b it considered a 
favorable time for marrying. The plebeians of ancient Rome 
celebrated their great festival, the Ccred/o, in honor of Coes, 
goddess of the grain, during the petted Aptil 1:^19. 
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la Chipa, too, ihe sprvj Mason U eipocUU; favored fot 
promiang aarria^s^ although (be last moath of (be yeas— 
correspondiog with the oompletion of (he harveal-HS alto eoo> 
sidered desir^le. The Vocyak of Kaun toll reiaio (he aoeieot 
eostois of marrying at a definite period of the yeas, wliich is 
before the bay harvest, about the eod of fuoe. 

Hie celebration of May Day ((he name popularly given to 
cbe first day of May) throughout Europe can be traced back 
to, and u a survival of, rites originaUy oScred (o the old Romao 
goddess Maia, wbo was worshiped as cbe principle and cause 
of feitiljiy. One of the essential features of this celebration 
was a rirual osarnage of the goddesa to a partner who repre* 
seated the elemeoc of productive power, from which 
arose habirual acts of license which, however, were nor re¬ 
pugnant (0 early moral sentimeot. 

The Roman FioraiU, celebrated ia honor of Fiora, the god* 
dess of flowers and of the spring, superseded the devotioaa to 
It was instituted in PLome in the year 338 B.C, on account 
of a bad harvest the cciebratioo taking place between April 
28th and May 3rd. Among the observances of the FioraJU are 
mendoeed gay costumes, draruadc performances and dances 
described as frequently excremely senal in character, but to 
the anckius inerely emphaseiag the procreative cbaracTer of 
the rites. 

The impwtance attributed by the ancsents to their gods and 
goddesses of ferdUiy, and the necessity of paying homage to 
them la order to benefit by the spell oj their {5 clearly 

indicated by the fact that the Romans bad do less than tbree 
major driiaiUes—Cervr, Mttia and Flor a of this character. 
There were also other lesser and local divinities of fertility, 
wbo were propitiated by acts and suggesiions of piocreation. 

Ia raodern India the Holj festival is celebrated in March or 
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April with the sieging of songs geaersll; erotic in their impU' 
eetioiu. The lutuiSilisdc bssis of the custom is joy et the cre^* 
tire impuises fdc b the spring and manifested both in the 
vegetable and animal world. 

Even sow among the peasantry of various European coua* 
tries, iprbg and midsuiDoier festivals are celebrated with boo* 
fires, muac and dancing, adways associated with love* and 
matchenaking. 

So May Day has come down through the ceoruries with ot- 
ditiofts bearbg on the fruitfulness aod producdvicy of oature, 
a« revealed by man, and the flora aod fauna upon which his 
welfare, even his very life, depends It was all of magical 
beginnbgs. la clviiiaed times, it has lost most of its grosses 
outward manifestactons, although retabbg the symbolic sig* 
nificance that gave it beiog, even to the May Pole, which is 
admittedly phallic in origin. 

LicftrmotsMiss at Cbitasn FaAsra.—Among various peoples 
promiscuous sexual relationa are indulged b ac certain feasts. 
tUs is thought to be a survival of a more general aneient 
promiscuiry, later limited to seasonal fesdvak However, the 
later practice seems always to be of the ebaracicr of a nugkai 
rite. 

The Koho-oor Tibetans held a celebrarioA known as /mo 
mac fiui. '*the hat^hoosbg festival.'* Durir.j (he two or three 
days the (east lasts a mart may carry oE the cap of any girl or 
woman he meets In tbe temple grounds who pleases him. and 
she is obliged to come at night and redeem the pledge. 

In Madagascar orgies of great licenriousness formerly v> 
companied the birth of a child in the royal family. On such an 
occasion the stKccs and lanes of the capital were the scenes of 
unrestrained caprice, and tbe period during which the do- 
bauchery lasted was called Wr^srMMry, reeaning a tuoe 
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vhen. th« Uw eouU noi cpodema ncv the poulty of datb be 
kdioed. 

Tm MAouGL^Tree merriegefl, aoortg other fonas of 
Doelc nupdels, are widely prevalent in variom parts of Indie. 
Amon^ die Brohmaas of southern Indie it is the euahlished 
eostom that a younger brother should not merry before an 
older ODe. To fulfil this requirement, when there is no seas* 
factory bride in aight for a senior brother, he is married to a 
tree, wbicb leaves the younger one at liberty to take e wife. 

According to the theory of inimirm irrbfrh is unrversa] 
amoog primitive peoples-<ll animate amd inanimate objeea 
possess a spirit *1^ brother who is memed to the tree is in 
reality manied to the spirit wbkb resides in the tree. Hiis eus* 
tom shows remarkable ingenutty in overcoming a coaventkui 
prejudicial to the ioreresrs of certain individuals, and will sati^ 
£es the demands of die folkways. 

In other eases tree marriages ocow limoltaneously with the 
regular sanbge of the couple, the idea being to diverc to 
the tree $odk evil which would otherwise attach to 

the newly wedded pair. 

Mock marriages are also earned out among the Punjab of 
India in the esse of a widower taking his diird wfe. It U celfr- 
beared with a certain tree or bush, and sometimes with a sheep, 
which is dressed up as a bride and is led by the groom around 
tbe saerifieial lire while the real bride rests near by. 

Tliis act is a precaution against a train of ill luck which has 
caused the death of two former wives, and in order to insure 
protecDon to the new wife. It is believed that the malkious 
jealousy of the first wife has been instrumental in causing the 
death oi die second one, and the cbaraeieristk features of this 
ceremony are to divert such evil influences to tbe substitute in 
the mock narriage. We use the term "mock marriage," but at 
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is all wj serious wjth ebem. Ic tbe o( a widower 
a fourth wife, it is believed tbit the evil mflueoce of cbe first 
wife has sfKot itself aod therefore no moch marria^ u 
deemed neceggary. 

CotcuMcmor* as a PuuovisfTB or KaaiUACS^Tbe Im* 
poruoce of circumcision in the liouted culture of primitive 
peoples is attested by the fact that it is conceded to be the 
oldest surgioal openidon. Puithermore, it is sdll the most 
widely practiced form of surgery, and the only ooe having a 
mystical or religious significance. 

Leaving aside the general practice among the Jews, MobaQS* 
medaos and certain Chxigdaa sects, such as the AbyssinianS) 
Bogos and Copts, we are here concerned only with it as a rice 
incident to Aarriagc. Among the tribes that so consider it are 
most of the natives of the West Coast of Africa, the Kafirs, 
nearly all the peoples of Easeem and Central Africa, Madagas¬ 
car, the aborigines of Australia, Melanesia, the Indian Archi* 
pelago, Polynesia and many of the Indian tribes of the West* 
era Henu^^bere. 

There is Undoubtedly magic significance attached to ic 
among these peoples, as there was to its origin among the 
Jews, Mohammedans and those Christian sects who eonrinued 
it as a religious rite. That it was originally considered the 
physical symbol of spiritual purification Is indicated by several 
references in Romtou ii, of which it is only necessary to quote 
the following! "and circumcision ii that of the heart, in the 
spirit, oot is the letter^ (verse ap), 

Tbe importance of the cite aaeog primitive peoples urv 
doubtedly rests on the fact that U makes tbe boy a man, and 
pves him the appearance of sexual maturity. This In cum sig* 
nifies he U capable of procreatiofi, thus enabling him to fulfil 
his duties in marriage. If h results in this outward appearance, 
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t& tbe \ofic of tbe primitive mind, there must be tome 
tivonble eoaceeiioA between ibe pxaetwe and the benign 
spirit >• 

In iboK coQUBunicies where ckcuxseisioB is a prerequisite 
of Qurriage, eligible gixU would OM thisi: oi considering an 
UDcireiuneised youth as a prospective mace. The folkways 
with respect to this cosiom are a thoroughly established that 
it would be thought indecent and objectionable to show ei^ 
couiagemenc to a youth who had not been ir^itiarr-rf hy under- 
goiog diis tribal rice. 

AaoQg many peoples of A&ka and certain nadves of the 
hfaJay Archipelago and South Amertos, the girls also undergo 
a ritual analogeos to circumcision, which is also looked upon 
as a necessary preliminary to marriage. Whether the praccke 
applio to one sev or both, it Is always a serious obligation, one 
of the tooH sacred rites periormed by the 9ibe. 

$t2ma.^A hideous practice which prevailed in India from 
legertdary times down to the present eentury was siaue. the 
burning or immolation of the widow on the funeral pyre with 
the body of her husband] oc, separately, if be died at a distance. 
The word is an Kngli^H corruption 6om the Sanskrit j^. 
meaping “frat wife" or "good woman." Tt»t custom was 
based oo injunctions of the orthodox Hindus' religious teach* 
ings. It appears to have originated among the Indian royalty 
as a ‘'wifely privilege", and afterwards fwi-any* generaliaed a nd 
made legal under the native laws. 

Akbv, the Mogul emperor, aedng from his Mohammedan 
VKWp^t, forbade the rurrec about 1600. His rule had no 
eSectwhirever oa the practice. In the year 1803 there were 
women cacrifieed on funeral pyres within a radius of thir^ 
loila of Calcutta. In six JDOni^ of the year in the 
area, the nuaber was 115. 
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Hk OevcjniBeat outlawed (be pneoce in t 839» but 

so strong was the cusioia that it coAtimied b UoUud parts 
India as late as 1905. when several penoas wbo had partki* 
pared in a eurut in Behar were condemned to penal servimde. 

When (he rite was suppressed under British rule, the Hmda 
priei(bood resisted to (he utmost, appealing to the Ved^ as 
»ai>cfi»i>if>g the ordioance, and demanding that the ^reign 
rulers respect the native religious law. It waa proven, however, 
that the pnesrs bad actually falsified their sacred Veda in sup* 
port of the rite, which was based on long and inveterate prac* 
tice, and not on the traditional aiindards of Hindu 

Por a long tinoe after raserr had been suppressed, it was said 
that the pre^ibitory law waa not a kindness to widows, as (betr 
cofidoued existence was so wretehed that death would have 
been preferable. They were subjected to physical abuse and 
mental torture, and shunned as creatures of ill omen. 

Usually the wife went willingly to the sacrifice, hut force 
was used if she showed reluctance. Often one dead man look 
many wives with Some went eagerly, even gaily to the 
new life, many were driven by foree of custom, by fear of difr 
grace, by family persuasion, by priestly threats and promises, 
or, if necessary, by sheer violence. 

Widow sacrifice is found in various reborn of the world 
under a state of low eivilizadon. Tylor finds traces of a rite 
siuular to among ancient Aryan nations b Europe^ 

Greece, Scandinavia. Germany, the Slavonic countries-^d 
accounts for it by direct Inheritance from the eornnon andq* 
aicy of them alL Striking examples are found in both myth 
and early historical writings. 

In Greek lore we learn of the Trojan captives laid vrith the 
horses and hounds on the funeral pyre of Pairoklos, of Evadne 
throwing herself Into the funeral pile of her husband, and 
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Psuunias't ucdunt of the suicide o( the three Messenlao 
widows. In Seuidin««ufi mfUi Baidr U burned with his dwarf 
his horse and saddle. fiTyrduld throws herself on the 
pjtc of ber belored Sifurd, and men and ma^ds follow after 
ihes) to VilhalU. 

The Gauls, in Caesar's time, burned at the dead man's ebbo* 
rate funeral whatever he held dear. Old Slavonic legends de* 
scrihe (he burning of die dead with cloddng aud weapons, 
hones and bounds, faithful servants, and, above all, wives. St. 
Boniface reported that die Wenda kept tDatrimooial love with 
80 great seal that the wife might refuse to survive her husband, 
and she was held praiseworthy among women wbo slaved her¬ 
self by her own hand, that she might he burned on one pyre 
with her lord. 

The primidve theory of this seems to be that the departed 
husband shall enjoy the company of his wife, and oihen as the 
cue may be, in the other world. There was also the belief that 
a widow is dangerous because the ghost of her husband clings 
CO her after his departure. She is therefore taboo, and muse be 
slain that his spirU may depart in peace with her. 

Even in oedern times the eustom has been widely followed 
by savage ubts m tnaay parts of tbe world. Among the 
manches it was the praetke to kill the man's wife to accom. 
pacy ViSiw on his journey. In vanous parts of Africa trives were 
sacrificed at die death of dieU husbands. This was also the case 
in the New Hdvides, New Guinea, Melanesia and the Fiji 
Islands. In Darien it was customary to inter widi a chief all his 
coQcubihn. 

Similar customs, with slightly different ceremonial fonns, 
prevailed among some of the Chinese and Japanese pei^bs; 
also among the Tartars, and a number of Indian tribes of the 
Western Keuusphere. 
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Tks PonuH^Anoibet custom werkiiig great hardship on 
women is the furdsh, literally keep^ them out of sight The 
pafw^ Qfi gm afed from a cumiA, which was supposed CO shield 
all respeoable women from the gaze of awn) other than thoae 
of the izusediate family. It was formerly quite universal in the 
Mohammedan countries, especially Turkey, Persia, and India. 
The woman who ails behind a curtain is termed a purdof^ 
naskim~ 

The purdah supplemented the veil worn over the face of 
the Moslem women, before the dynamic Kemal Aaturk ban¬ 
ished both from Turkey into which he inQoduced ao many 
modem mnovations during hla brief but spectacular career. 
He custom, while declining, is still malarained by some tra¬ 
ditional upper<]ats Mohammedans who have net been too 
drastically sdected by the changes of the rweniieth century, 
especially those brought about by the two World Wars. 

In a broad sense the purdah is pan and parcel of dte orMcal 
tendency to seclude or segregate worsen, to keep them apart 
from, and out of contact with, the normal aclivitie* of Ufe, ex- 
cepe those that revolved around the exclusive sphere of the 
husband. The term has been absorbed into the English ver¬ 
nacular in the phrase lift the purdah,” meaning to divulge 
a secret. 

pAMZLv Lin Amoho tki Sooahs.—I n a treatise on primi¬ 
tive marriage practices It will be pertinent to make brief men* 
lion of the family habits of man’s closest subhuman relatives, 
ibe siaiiaaa. We are considering, of course, the animals b 
their native habitat and wild state, as no particular signil> 
eance can be placed upon the actions of those placed together 
in captivity, in ao entirely artiilcja] eoviionmenL It is iherfr 
fore necessary to depend upon the reports of natunllats who 
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have spent coiuidenble tim* living and traveling In region* 
inhabited by the aminals. 

Max MoseJtowjki> writing on hi* travel* In Sunulra, stales 
that the higher cnonkeys or apes usually live in fanulies coo* 
(isting oi father, inoihec and one or two young. C de Cre»* 
pigny, reponifig on his sojourn in Borneo^ gives the following 
description of the orangmean: *Tbey live b £aaailies»the 
male, female and a young one. On one occasion, I found a 
family in which were two young ones, one of them much 
larger than the other, which 1 took as proof that the &milv 
tie had existed for at least two seasons They build commodJ* 
ou* nests in the trees which form their feeding ground, and, 
so far as 1 could observe, the nests, which are well lined with 
dry leaves, are only occupied by the female and young, the 
male pas&Iog the night in a fork of the same or another tree in 
the vkiniff. The nests are very numerous all over the forest; 
for they are not occupied above a f^ nights, the oxang.utan 
leading a roving life.*' 

Homaday and Wallace found the orang generally quite 
solitary in hU habits, the old male Invar^ly being alone. 
They did find, however, adult females with a norsing Infant, 
and sometimes a nexi oldest offspring, apparently from the 
previous year, who had not yet left his mother’s aide to shift 
for himself, Adult males were also less frequently seen accem* 
panied by half^rown young ones. 

The testimony regarding gorillas is more speeihe. They 
have Been observed to Uve in amall bsmds, usu^y with but 
tme adult male in each group. It is aaid that when the male first 
realizes be is seen, be gives a terrific yell that resounds far and 
vide through the forest. At the first cry the females and young 
quickly du^rpear. He then approaches the enemy in great 
lury, giving vent to his dreadful erks In qukk succession, 
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Wiovood Read ixKntions tbai wbra a family of gorUlai 
atceud a rxee to eat a cerolfi fruit, tbe old father remaiat 
•eaied at die foot of the tree on ^uaid. When the female it 
pregnant he buildt a rude neat, luually about fifteen or twenty 
feet from the ground. Here she U delivered aod the nest u 
(hen abandoned. The male is said to spend the night eroucl> 
ingai the foot of the tree protecting the female and the young 
fiom the noccumai attacks of leopards. An instance is nen- 
doned where a band of gorillas was auaeked by two Bulu men. 
The old gorilla of the band Urst got his family out of danger 
and then returned to the encounter. 

The faoaily life of the chimpanaee was found to be very 
similar. Georg Schwelnfurth relates that this ape also is found 
either in pairs or even quite done, only the young being seen 
usually in groups. T. S. Savage seldom observed more 
one or mo nests upon the same tree or in (he same neighbor* 
hood. Unlike the monkey, they do not live In villages, and are 
more ofrea seen in pairs than in groups. The same author says 
it is not unusual to sec ‘*(h< old folks’' sitting under a tree r^ 
galing themselves with fruU and friendly chat, widle their 
children are leaping around them and swu^ng from branch 
to branch in boisterous merriment. 

It is not only the simians that live in a more or less durable 
union. This is also the case with the hsppopocamus, with 
whales, seds, certain of the antdopes, reindeer, gaselles, and 
among the smaller animals, squirrels, moles, the Ichneumon, 
and of course many species of birds. 

Thus we see that the pairing Instinct, coedsteot with the 
parental care of offspring, is very extenuve throughout nature, 
acending far into the subhuman wodd. It dearly indicates 
that mankind has by no cneans a monopoly of the impulse to 
male and care for his young over a prolonged period of tune. 
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6 «rig D«c«arf for the eiisMoce of certain spectea, the in* 
stinet has been festered by the process of natural telecttoa. 
So primitive mairia^ practices, or fan^y Ufe, have indeed a 
very kng biolo^eaj backgrouod. Mankind does not always 
seem to have the most of his heritage. 


CHAPTBR VI 


Primitive PeUffous Marital Ideas 


Majjuacb AMD no Gwat lUuQiQH&^Tbe great religions of 
the world-^Judaiio^ HifiduUm, Buddhism, ChristiaruTf and 
Moharamedaniim. to list them in the order of their senioncy^ 
have eiereiaed vast ioAuenee upon laantal ideas, and the cere* 
CQoniea and ritua] eonneeted with (he marriage reladoaship. 
The Atimerous subdivlaioos of the» groups have nude lesser 
COAtribacioAi to die subject, as they have for the most pan 
eontmued the geoeral practices of the parent body, with cer* 
tain vahatioiis, aad all znodihed to some extent by the trad> 
dona] influences of their own environmeru. 

When it is stated that the great religioru have exerdsed 
such influence, it is not co be inferred that the authority of 
religion over marriage began with the rise of these respeenve 
cehgious bodks. Considering religioa in Its broadest sense, 
it., belief in a supernatural power or spirit, there has been a 
religious jurisdiction over marriage since long before the dawn 
of history. 

Ages before cheie existed the concept of a personal divinity, 
there was a belief in a mulriplieky of gods, dominating all the 
unknown and mysterunia phenomena that surrounded and be* 
\^ered piimordia] man. 

' There was animism—the assoesatioa of a spirit with all sorts 
of animate and inantmaie objects. There was magic, which ex* 
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at'istd » powerful a Itold upoo tbe primldve bind, and atill 
does, to a ^eater diene thart the uninitiated apprenatea. 
There was mn'Worship—the most rational of all the early 
fornu of adoration of a higher power. And there were earioua 
forms of raysricisro, fetuhism, shamanisso, phallicisoi, and 
many other religious umi that might he mentioned. 

Furthermore, the influence of any religious philosophy upon 
marriage docs not mean primarily formulating a sec of rules 
or regulatioas governing the marital reJaiiona. Thar is one of 
the end results, rather than a formative factor. The real 
ence of a religion of whatever kind upon such an inMitution aa 
marriage is to he found in its attitude toward men and women 
u human heirtgs. More especially is the atdtude toward 
woman the decisive factor, aa the biological handicaps of the 
female in human sociery have been exploited mercilessly for 
the most pare by the dombacing male. 

Many of the marital practices prevalent tinder savage and 
barbarous social systcios have been described in the previous 
chapters, and others will be considered under their proper 
clasuficatims in nibsequeoc sections of this book. We are here 
eoncerned wi± the primitive infiuence upon marriage by the 
great religions in their formative years. 

It is true that each of the great religions took over from their 
pagan predecessors certain forms and rItuals-'-which the pe^ 
pie nrtderstoed through ages of practice—and adapted them 
10 their own ends. It is also true that there is socoe overlappirtg 
of ideas among ibe great religions themselves, which have had 
to a great extent a common heritage in Asiatic sadltian. 

Christianiry, for instance, is an oflshoot of fudaism, as the 
genealogy and chronology of the Old and New Testaments 
reveal Jesus, of Jewish birth aod heritage, is the Christian 
Saviour Moses Is nHI the mafor Prophet of Jew and Gentile, 
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aad (be Mosaic law dominates tbe ethical code of Western 
dvilizadon and its iosdrutjoas. By the same token, tbe news 
of women and marriage held by Hebraic society at the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era were those that prevailed in the fom- 
ati»e years of Chnseunity. 

'Hie same telescoping of ideas will be found in many aspects 
of HinduistD and SuddhUm, originating and evolving as they 
did in India. All the great religiens came out of Asia. Moham> 
med, cocmng along at a later period, took what be liked of 
fudaistO) Christianity, Hinduism and Buddhism, added the 
result to his own revelations, and gave to the world the creed 
of Islam (meaning "resigearion** or acceptance of the divine 
will). 

Kami(age Amoko ths AKCurer Hsnxws^The position of 
woman among (be ancient Hebrews was an unenviable one, as 
ic was among most primitive pastoral peoples. However, as 
ov own ethical and religious system evolved from the Hebraic 
culture, wc often oveHook this fact, especially as many of the 
disabilities under which wonun has labored through the een* 
Rides have been condoned by our Christian civllisatiQn. 

Sumner reminds us that the Jewish idea of marriage was 
naive and primitive. The purpose was procreation. There 
seemod to have been Ude ceremony about marriage, beyond 
the fact that (he suitor induced the father to surrender the 
daughter in return for gifts. The bride had no cb^ In tbe 
matter wbarever, and as ^Is was the custom of ber time, she 
did not expect to be consulted. In a word, it was marriage by 
purchase, and sexual union, as indicated In Geaesif aa, was 
the only principal marriage rite. 

No priestly function was necessary, Tbe arrangements hav¬ 
ing been completed, the man took the woman as wife by 
repeating the formula: '*Be thou consecrated to me”, which 
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W4S later encoded w: *‘6e UiOtj coiuecraced to nie by ibe law 
of MoKS aod Israel' In die rabbuucal period the betrothal 
and wedding were united. 

Afterwards fix bride waa led or carried to (be house of the 
groom, ina proceasinv with dancing and revoking. Ten guest* 
{adult toales) must be p/eaent in the groom's bouse, as wit' 
neaaea, where prayers were reeked and a feast enjoyed. At one 
period, two bridcsoKO led the couple to the oupdal chamber 
where they watebcd orer them uodl after the eonjugal union. 
The purpose of this was that there might be witnesses to the 
coosommatioa of the iaarriage-~which was held all Impof' 
tant'-end not merely to the wedding ceremony. 

When the cturem of the presence of witnesses in the bridal 
chamber became objectionable in later times, a tent was so^ 
stiruted for the chamber. Later a scar^ ceremoniously spread 
over the beads of the pair, took the place of the tent. 

The low status of woman in ancient Hebrew society is fur¬ 
ther evidenced by the het that the Ten Commaadmeois of 
the Old Testament art addressed cecluamly to man, lo the 
Tenth Commandment the woman is mentioned together widi 
the dooMstk servants and domestic The mao is 

warned not to coret his neighbor's wiie, nor his man-servant, 
nor his tnaid'Servant, nor hu eft, nor his ass, nor anything; that 
is his neighbor’s. Woman, dicn, is treated rather aa an imper¬ 
sonal object, a pkee of property, that man should not eovet if 
in someone Oise’s possession. 

The Genesiac admonicloa, "Be fruitful and multiply," e gg * 
cised an immense mtfuenee over die ancient Jewa The seansal 
fnnetioo is therefore empbauzed as the fulfUment of the fine 
divine command to mankind. Jt is iherealisarion of God’s will 
for a peopled world. The pious few sbll reads in his book of 
prayer: 
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“AAd 10 our Creator and Maker ordered us to be irultful 
«od multiply, and whoever does &ot engage in reproducing 
the nee is likened onto one who b shedding bleod> cbia 
disdnbhing the essence of the dc»y, and be b the cause that 
the holy spirit shaJI depart from Israel; his sio is great indeed." 

fust as it was sinful to abstain from mamage» so it was un* 
lawful to live chiidiess in the marital estate. One was not per* 
milled to marry a woman too old or too young to bear ehil* 
dren. If, after a period of years, the wife bore no children, the 
husband was obliged to divorce her and marry another who 
would bring him offspring. 

The man who destroyed the powers of proaearion was twice 
e murderer. Even he who was born sterile had no place in the 
religious communal life. A Jew was forbidden to castrate even 
anaaimel. 

But with thb preoccupation with set, the ancient Jews held 
to the almost universal primitive taboo that stigmatized 
woman as unclean, and the biological processes of menstrua* 
tion and childbirth necessitated purification and penaace* 
'Hsere was thus the inescapable paradox—sex was both right 
and wrong; righteous and sinful. The burden of the dilenuna 
could only be made bearable by the most preebe laws govern* 
ing the situatioo- 

In Talmudic lore the conduct of the married couple during 
the woman's menseruaiion is elaborately formulaied. Aa the 
punishment for sexual rdauoos during the menscfoal periods 
is undmely death for both husband and wife, means were 
devised to guard them from tempeadona that mi^t lead them 
to comznU this horrible on. 

Consequently It waa prescribed that the two must not show 
an adecnon toward each other during thb time. The bu^aod 
must be careful not to touch his wife, even without any desim 
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Hefflmtoot«v«nbaixdherafi7tbiagMsiiuiltlia( itnuycauM 
ibeir to neec Ho ouy cm eat out of cbc dUhei 
with bcr, nor drink frore her cup; hut ahe cuty eat and drink 
Out of the dUbes be has used. He may not at upon her bed, 
even in bee absence, and she is not permitted to his bed 
in bis presence. Me roust not even see any part of her body 
that is custonunly covered. 

Lfpitiauf xii dwells on the prehlen of puri fica tion after 
childbirth in tbe following manAer: “And Jehovah spake unto 
Moses, saying, Speak uaio die children of Israel, saying, 2 i a 
woman conceive seed, and bear a manehild, then she be 
unclean seven days; as in tbe days of tbe in^uricy of her sick¬ 
ness (menserustion) shall ibe be unclean.... And she shall 
continue in tbe blood of her purifying three and thirry days; 
she ^lall couch no hallosved ThingSp oor come into the sanct» 
ary until the days of her purifying be fulfilkd. But if she bear 
a maldehUd, then sbe shall be iinclesn two weeks, as in her 
impurity; and she shall continue in the hlood of her purifying 
dtree score and six days." 

The low status of woman is here abown, not only by the 
curse of her uneleanllness in itself, hvi in the statement tb» the 
impunry is twice as great in tbe birth of a female child as in that 
of a male child. Manhood and fatherhood are joyfully exeropc 
from ibese penalked disabilities. 

Purtbermore, tbe newly married woman was obliged to be 
able to prove, eloihcs in hand, tbat sbe was a virgin at the mo¬ 
ment of her marriage, and if the charge of nor being a maiden 
was sustained, she was subject to stoning to death by tbe men 
of her city, as desaibed m Deutaronony ij 4 x. 

It may weO be said tbat in citing these enreme biscaoces of 
disctiaunatioQ against and hardness toward women, we are 
going a long way back In the social calendar. This Is naturally 
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(rue, beuufe ou; subject in (hit chipter is Primitive Religious 
Mvuai Ideas. The cases cited have been taken from uai»' 
pcacbabkautfaofities, the holy books of the people in queitien. 
Purihermore, (he inHuence of these early teachings remained 
for cenruries to color (he thought and ideas of both Jew sad 
Chrisrian in their acQtude coward women and marriage, Utk 
fornmalely, traces of the taboos and prejudices soil remain. 

Majjuacb AMom ths Himou CoLis.—ln India, because of 
the peculiar relation of the household to the social strucRire, 
marriage may be sasd to be almost compulsory—like con scrip- 
lion ic time of war. According to the Hindu lawgivers, anyone 
making gifts (o, or (iking gifts from, a Brahman who remains 
a householder, but does not marry, goes (o hell. The unmar* 
ried boQSeboldex is a person to be shunned, and ic is sinful to 
accept hoapliality from him. 

The performance of the dudes of a householder is looked 
upon as a spiritual discipline, for in irs true idealistic sense, the 
household is not primarily a means of insuring ihe comfort 
and security of (be individual, hut is one of self-abnegadon, 
having iu ntaiufold obiigadons to gods and men—meaning 
devotion to religion and charity. 

To the Plindu, expenditure by the householder for the 
welfare of those in need is not a matter of generosity, but a 
primary duty in the interests of hts own fuUUnient. This duty 
is not only ihst of the rkh, but also of the poor, according to 
their means. Manu says: 'The ru/kis, the forefathers, the gods, 
the guests, and all living creatures, expect to be mauuained by 
the householder.” 

Because of these injunctions, it has been said that the Hindu 
ideal of maiuge has no regard for Individual preference or 
inclinatioB; it is, indeed, rather afraid of them. 

With die orthodox Hindus, marriage is a religious sacrament 
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vhkh cafiAoc be revoked. A women eoavicKd of edulrery mij 
be deprived of ber runu end tonied ouc of ber cesie, bsi «vea 
io due ease divorce ia (be ordunry eeose is &n impouibiljry. 
^c cennot form e new mehtel ue, end often remaios in the 
busbend’s bouse on the footing of e sieve. 

Other reasons for nurriege then renaodetioo are recognized, 
as swivels of earlier end more material eencepta, or doe to 
weakness of the buman will, bur they ere frowned u^. Menu 
classifies these as the Gmdh^e (by mutual choice), Hakfhasa 
(by conquest), Asv (by purchase), PmJtaeha (by taking ad* 
vantage of helplessness), It will be seen that In aMe of these 
is the social will manifest, but only the desire of the individuaL 

The merriage of murual choke, or Ganiherta, is stigeoatiaed 
by the eodent aege because U is ‘'bom of desire*’, and has not 
as its goal the welfare of society. Accordingly, It ia considered 
best that the bride should be ^ven to a man who has not 
soUcited her. 

According to the Brahman idea, motherhood, Insofar as it 
is eoDcertied with the physical nurture of o^sprin^ is nor 
essendaOy difierent In and the lower aoimals, being a 
fanetion of biological, not of sociologkal life, governed by 
iosdDctr wbkh are of Nature, net by man’s own creative 
poWer. However, where the mother undergoes roluntsuy 
penance fee the elevadoa of the human race, keeping her 
natural inscLOCU vigorously in subcrdmanon’io the dictates of 
mind and soul, there she finds a field for her own creative 
effort. 

Kalidasa, the great dramatic and lyric poet of India, b hii 
S 4 \uBidi and other worica, looked upon oaniage as a state of 
discipline, not Intended for gaining in d ividu a l haf^uneas. 

Now, according co the Indian ideal, even the home muse be 
given up in the course of time, in quest of the Infinite. The 
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household, ill fact, is set up only as aa important stage b this 
quesL £veo at die present time, it is not uncomstoo for hous^ 
holders, when their ehildrea are grown up, to leave their home 
and spend their resutDuig da^s in some place of pilgrimage* 

Thus far, we hare presented the Hindu ideal of marriage 
reladoA, of the sex factor and of the posidon of woman as set 
forth in the Code of Uanu. Couritleas numhers of Hindus have 
lived up to and carried out this Ideal, at least as consistcntlf as 
the Christians of the Western World have practiced their 
ethical precepts. However, in its pmcocal aspects the picture 
of the Hindu marriage system and of the n&donal utinide t> 
ward woman, leaves a great deal to be desired, if the Western 
minrf is at all capable of grasping the sjluatkm. 

In the preceding chapter, wc have discussed statet. the bum* 
ing or iinmojatian of widows, and of the cruelty visited upon 
those who were spared this fate after the practice had been 
prohibited by the Bcitisb govemmcat. In a subsequent chapter 
some of the evils involved in marriage will be taken 
a custom ibal rbe religious leaders of the Hindus have tried to 
peiperuate in the face of strong outside opposidoo. 

Tbmvu PnoerminoN.^Modera India has much In common 
with ancient Greece witii respect to the position of its women* 
The wife is mrefuliy isolated from social life, and as a cons^ 
quence is not an educated, cultured person, hut rather a discs* 
plincd cog in the household menage* There is a class of 
courtesans, however, well educated and respected, who furnish 
intelleccual divesuon and companionabip for those who adhere 
not too strictly to Manu. It is said to be the custom itx the 
Hindus in the large towns and cities to frequent the society 
of courtesans for the charm of their wit and their conrersa* 
tional ability* 

There are or were prostitutes attached to the temples, but 
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in Mr Wesrun ligiits wc probably ibouM not be toe baity in 
passing ji^gmoic upon a dnx-honored insdnioon wbleh wo 
do not nndmtand. Ibeae temple alteadants leara to read, 
^Qgaod daaec. 

Many yean ago ,}. A. Dubois wrote that in Sontbeni India 
every temple, according to ice see, entertains a band of so* 
called chat is, "aertaAta or daaes of the gods,” to the 

number of eight. Twelve or more. They parfonn religTOua 
dudes, consisdfig of dancing and singing, rwice a day, moraiog 
and evening. Hiey are aUo obliged to assist at all (be public 
ceretDonies, which cbey enliven with their dance and merry 
song. But as soon as their religious acdvida are over, ‘‘they 
open their cells of infamy, and frequently convert the tempJe 
inelf into a stew,*' 

These ^^aneing gjfls ut b/ed to this profligate life from 
infancy. They are taken from any caste, and are frequently of 
respectable birth. It is said not to be uncommon to bear of 
pregnant women, in ibe belief that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, making a vow, with cbe consent of their husbands, 
to devote the unborn child, if jc aboold be a girl, to the service 
of Pagoda. In doing so, they imagine they are performing a 
maitoriotss duly. Among the Kunibas when there are no sons 
in the famUy. the eldest girl is occasiocially so dedicated. 
Among the Voddas, if an adult female remains unmarried, she 
may be dedicated to a free life In the name of Yellamma, who 
is tbeir patron deity. 

The ceremony of dedkatioo frequeody resembles chat of a 
formal marriage, and the woman Is actually regarded as the 
wife of the ged to whom she is devoted. Thus dte dancing ^Is 
who serve in the pagodas ot Karcikeya, the Hindu of 
War, are betrothed and married to after which dtey may 
prosdtuce themselves. 
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TftE Lbvha^—T he custom demanding ibftt a dead aun'i 
broiber imiir icevtcablf, uadec eercaiA circumacaaces, many 
lua widow bas been widespread. It is known as the Unra* 
(from the Latin levir, brotbei^-law). Afnong the Hindus and 
some others» the obligation arises ii the dead chiL 

dm. Tbe U9rntt often encouraged polygamy, for the duty 
of JDacxying a dead brother's widow may exist eren when the 
iiring brother is already parried. 

The Bible prescribes the Uunae law in Deufroaomy xxv, 
"if brethren dwell together, and one of (hem die, and 
have DO son, the wife of the dead shall not be married unto a 
stranger: her husband's brother shall go in unco her, and take 
her to hi»T» CO wife, and perform the duty of a husband's 
brother unco her. And it shall be, tbac the ^c^n that she 
beareih shall succeed in the name of his brother that is dead, 
that his name be cot blotted out of Israel." 

A contrary ruling Is given in i^tesresu, bur the custom may 
have changed after the earlier injuncuoa. The fact that the 
brother>m>Uw who failed to marry as dlrecied in Deustronvmy 
was exposed to shame for his delinquency iodicaies die soccal 
force behind the lavr, Furthermore, while the practice ulei- 
cutely fell Into disuse, a synboLe rize relating to it Is still 
practiced among orthodox Jews. In a formal ceremony tbe 
widow loosens her brotber'indaw's shoe (this and hls foot 
muK be (lean, according to rabbinical law), and splu on the 
ground before him. This symboJum closely adheres ro tbe 
rlrual set forth In Deiactonomy, following the verses qooced, 
when the living brother fails to marry his widosved slster'ln- 
law. 

In India, the principal objeet of the Uvirato, with respect (o 
the widowed lUnefr, was to furnish tbe deceased man with 
a fieddous son, who could perform for him the sacrlAces to 
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At nMf, a durf ci the hi^Eeit inpaxuoce ia the religion of 
Br ahma . He Isw of Mviu IfQposes the Itpirou even on the 
brother of a betrothed oenwho diet, vi 2 .:‘^henthehiuband 
of a yovmg girl happens to die after the betrothal, let the 
brother of the husband her for wife.” (It will be noted 
that the state of betrothal is considered equivalent to mar* 
me.) 

The Ifiwu has been practiced amcing oian? peoples be* 
sides the Hindus and the Hebrews, ainoag wfaoQ may be 
sKodooed die Hew Csledooians, the Mongols, the Afghans, 
the AbysdAuuu and certain of the American Indian tribes. It 
is believed chat an important factor in the prevalence of the 
ciutoQi is the fact that the wife was considered a {nece of 
property, booght and paid for, and was in^gfir^t u such by 
the nearest of kio-^he brother. 

Among some of the African Negro vibes, the eldest son 
inherits and marries all his father’s wwes with the exception 
of his own mother. 

hjMRTva Ckustiak Vbw or MAasdAoa^^bhsckaiiy ioir^ 
dueed a concept of marriag^Eaken ever treic the Hebrew s 
which dilfered greatly from that generally held by tbe prin* 
cipal conieoporaneous peoples of culture,.the Greeks and 
Romans. 

St. Paul, who did more Aao any other of the founders of 
Oirisciamty to mold tbe traditional Western attitude widi 
respect to woman and marriage, considered celibacy preferable 
to the married state, ‘^t is good for a man not to touch a 
woman. Nevertheless, to avoid foraicatian, let each man have 
his own wife, and let each woman have her own busband** 
(/ CorwtUtat, vii, 14 ). If tbe unmarried and widows ca n* 
net contain, let them marry, *for it is better to marry than 
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ro bull." H« Was ITK lo his owa views afid re&aified from 
marriage. 

Marriage, accordug to ibe doctrine of Pan), is therefore at 
best a cofflpremiae between iad\j]ge&ce and reouadarioa of 
sexual passiofi. Celibacy was proclaimed as the Chriman ideal 
because the unmarried, being free from domestie obllgaboas, 
can care for the dungs of the Lord. 

The eariy fadiers of the Church, TertuUian and Jeroae (in 
anrieipslian of the end of the world) considered virginity an 
cod in itself. They thought it pious and noble to renounce the 
function on which piocreatioo depends; first, because matters 
of the spirit were infinitely more important; secondly, because 
in view of the imminence of the approaching end of (he world, 
it was fudk to pay ettentien to such a thing as propagating the 
race. 

Coumeoting on the utterances of the Apostle Paul, Temil- 
Uan em^sasizes that the better of two alternatives Is not 
necessarily good. It Is better to Iok one eye chan two, but 
neither is good. So, also, though it is better to marry than to 
burn, it is fsr better neither to marry nor to bum. Marriage 
“cODsUcs of chat whkh is the essence of fomkation,’' whereas 
continence "is a means whereby a man will traffic in a mighty 
substance of sanctity." 

Gregory of Nyssa and John of Damascus lamented that if 
Adam bad preserved his obedience to the Creator be would 
have lived forever in a state of virgin purity, and some harts' 
less mode of vegetadon would have peopled paradise with a 
race of innocent and immortal beings. 

Busebius and Hieronymus agreed that rbe teaching of the 
Old Testament, ‘Be fruitful and multiply,'’ was no longer 
suited ro the times, and did not concern Christians. Origes 
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decUred: "Mauiuonf is impure ud uiUmIt; a means of scb' 
$ua] passion.” To escape (emptadoii be emasculated hinaselL 
Toward the end of the fourth eenmr?, a Caiiocil o£ the 
Church e:teomiDuiiicaied the atoob jovioon because he denied 
that Tir^nny was sow mehcorious than marriage. 

In brief, during the hrst cenmnea of Chruiianltf marriage 
was toierared Oolf as a necessary expedient for the continuance 
of the human race, aod as a restraint, bowerer imperfect, 
00 what was considered the natural Jicenuousneas of "»»»«- 
Many of the early Chrutuns, especially the Montanists and 
Koradans, strongly disapproved of s ec ond marxiages by per¬ 
sons of either sex. Such a marriage was described as a “kind of 
fornicaiiOD,'’or as “specious adultery.” There was also involved 
m this premise the belief that when husband and wife were 
iinire<i jn die hereafter, the presenoo of an extra spouae would 
prove an embarrassing or uochristiaa-like triangle. 

These docsiaes, of ceurse, were not charactehsde of Chris¬ 
tianity only, but were largely a social beiicage directly from 
Judaism and Greek philosophy, and, indiroctly, from the more 
ancient civiUsadoos of Babylon, £gypt and India, among all 
of whkh women were held in low esteem. 

lathe laws of Menu, for Instance, we find the warning: 'The 
cause of didionor is woman; die cause of bostihey is woman; 
the cause of worldly things is woman; tberefort woman should 
he shunned.” Besides the belief in the degradation of woman, 
the fear of woman is repeatedly ndvdy Implied. These are the 
same iboogbts, if not in die same words, as expressed by the 
Christian fathers. 

Chriseknity's early contribution toward this concept of 
woman and manugewas therefore not a new one,but rather a 
fresh and vigorous re^nphasU of ibe subject by a new and 
zealeua organlsatlan irabued with the missionary spirii. 
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’Do Moiummedak Ruction to AseKTU3su.»li se«nu quite 
Jikd; that no imxill pvt of the success of (be prophet Mo^(i> 
mod in piping converts co bis new religious doctrine in the 
early put of (be seveneb cePturv AJ>. was due to cbe emphasis 
placed on sensual joys^ in contnst to the euly Christian 
asce deism. 

Mohaauoedanisia is a man's religion; sex is an integral part 
of only lo this world, but even more so In the next, 

where sensual delights without limit and without end are 
promised to the faithful. 

The position of women in the creed of Islam is decidedly 
one of subjecdon. They are excluded from participation In 
(he reli gi ous rites In the mosque; they must earry out their 
liturgical exercises in the privacy of their homes. They are to 
remain hidden from the stnuigera’ eyes, but must remain ever 
accessible to the husband, their maates, 

Mohammed exhorted his followers to give full and free ex* 
pressloo co the sexual impulse: *^our wives are your tiilage; 
go in therefore isiro your tillage in what manner soever ye 
will." Even the fast need not Interfere with the connubial 
duties. “It Is lawful for you on the night of the fast to go to 
your wives; they are a garment unto you and you are a garment 
unto them." In ahort, the function of woman was to satisfy the 
Moslem’s passion and to raise his children. 

Polygamy ts allowed, but not without restricnon. Four wives 
is the legal limit for a Moslem, although he may cohabit with 
any number of concubine alaves. 

*nK Pr^dser, however, was allowed as many wives as he 
wished. As polygamy ia recognised as the cause of much 
marital strife and unhappiness in Mohammed an councriea, aa 
well as elsewhere, monogamy is the rule of the great majority 
of Moslems. 
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A Moaleei ma)' quat a dtfiniafi wemsA or a Jewess, but a 
Mohamnedafi womiA is ooi uodor an? eireunstanees permit* 
ted 10 marr? an uobclievor. lo all cases, however, the child 
bora of a Moslem, whatever the modter's faith, is required to 
be raised as a Mobamnrdan. 

Incestuous mrnages, ia contrast with the early Hebrew 
pnccices, are icktiy forbidden, as is that n a woman who is 
related to the fai^ful milk ia the degrees which would 
preclude his marriage with her if she were similarly related 
tohiffl by blood.” 

This proseripdoQ refers to ia*law eonaeclioas; rbar ij, a 
marriage to a inodicr*inJaw, or a steyHnotber, a stepdaughter, 
a son’s widow, a broiber'i widow, etc. Manying two sisters at 
the same is also forbidden, as is marriage with two 
women who stand to each ocher in the relation of aunt and 
niece; or with uncmanc^red slaves, if be already has a free 
wife. 

The Moslem rite has less formality dun that of Chrisdanicy 
or any other of ^ great religions. !t does correspond sotoe* 
wbat, however, with the simple marriage rite of the early 
Chrisciaru, before the Council of Trent. A simple declaration 
of a man and woman who have arrived at the age of puberty, 
before two witnesses, of their intention to marry each oifaer, 
and the payment of part of the dowiy* which la indispensable, 
and must amount to at least ten dirhems (about one d<rilar)~ 
» rafficienc for a legal numage. 

A girl urder age is given away by her natural or appointed 
goardian, with or without her consent Ic is souedy forbidden 
to the believer to see tbe face of any woman who is odthcr his 
wife nor his concubine, nor belongs to any of tbe forbidden 
degrees. 

As was the case with all early religions, Mohammedanism 
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eoaskJercd womsA UAcleso, II a «wap toixlicd \ womao. be 
was required to porif^ biouelf before goiog to praf. The mere 
act oi touching a woman was looked upon u something of 
ao o£ensive oarure. "X) true believers, when you prepare your¬ 
self to pray... if you have touched a woman, and yet find no 
water, lake fine clean sand and rub your faces and hands 
therewith." 

This attitude toward womao—part of the great universal 
taboo among all peoples in the pre-aeientific age—was predi¬ 
cated upon the biological fact of raeastruadon and the uoirer- 
sal belief m evil ^Irils. It is said that even to the present day 
many of the Mobamnedana have a fear that maLgoaxvt spiriis 
may enter the woman durbg the sexual relations. In Morocco 
It is always considered necessary for the husband before bavisg 
iniercoursc wUh his wife to say supplicacioa 

meaning "in the name of Allah", lest the devil should enter 
the woman and make the child a villain. This belief has the 
support of Mohammedan tradition. 

In pointing out many of the crude beliefs and prinurive ideas 
inherent in Mohammedanism, it would be grossly onfaif qm 
to make at least passing reference to an iateUeeiual and eul* 
rural side oi its history which is often overlooked. 

During several centuries of the Christjaa ec^ especially that 
bleak period commonly referred to as die ‘'Dark Ages", the 
educated Moslems did much to keep both the spirit and letter 
of civilization from perishing from the earth. Prom the ninth 
to the thirteenth eeaturies, they were admittedly the teachers 
of barbarous Europe. 

The real /enaiasance of Greek culture took place under the 
patronage of the Abbasides, the most celebrated Moslem 
dynasty, and classical llteranue would have been lost irr^ 
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tnevably bad U oot bcco for (he booK it bad found lo the 
ttbooli of Iskn. 

Anbk philosophy, medlctoe, utunl history, geography, 
hntory, nutheoutKS, grammar and rhetoric flourished aad left 
many inraluable legaeies to the culture and knowledge of the 
Wtftern World wbeo it Anally took them up. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Mofria^e Taboos 


MfiANiNC cf TH5 Sbx Tasooi—T aboo, iDMDing ‘'forbiddeo” 
U a word adopted froo the Polyoeaian The practice oi 

taboo ii foiiod uoder Tuious aU over (be world, but 

nowhere bar it been $o syveioetised aa in Folyaesia. It is an 
UDporcafU->-aD alnuMt aU-miportaB^accor m the livea of aU 
known aava^ and barbarian tribea. 1( u an rnte^al part of all 
primidve religions. 2( was almoK eijuallf momentoor in the 
lives and religious observances of the ancient Hebrews, the 
Hindus, the earl; CSmsiiani and cbe Mohammedani. 

Taboo ia aoicethmg forbidden because the tabooed object 
is regarded as potent to injure, owing to its nans, or iDYateti' 
Ous (spirirual) power, whl^ coay be either holy, as a priest’i 
Or king's possessions, or evil and unclean. The fear of mslig* 
nant spirits is the basis of taboo; so we can readily ut how 
extensive and universal has been this fear. 

Fear of tbe unknown, fear of the unseen, fear of strange 
phenomena, all are bound up with taboos. Certain persons 
(priests and members of the ruling family), certain aoimals 
(the tribe's totem), and certain objects, are held to be imbued 
to an unusual degree with this mena. and hence sve regarded as 
holy. They are held in awe, and ordinary man must not have 
personal eontact with them. 

Taboos are held on other things because it Js conudered that 
>ts 
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(bcT bode ilL The litl of such tabooed peesoos and obfccu ii 
ahoost lahlfij into coosidendoa the vagaries of dif* 

fereoc p<opka, but the taboos on mioiwu or descrucdve io- 
fiueuees aoetc principally cooceroed with such things as a dead 
body, a newborn child, blood^arckularly a woman's blood, 
and therefore women in general, because of the menstrual 
cycJ^ its association with the loss of rirgioity and the ph^ 
Domeaan of cbildinrtb; the skk, outcasts, soraetimes fdi^ 
eigners, erisucials (the primitive idea of crime often being 
much dilferent from ours), animals, even words and names, 
and many other things at one time or sjwther. Taboos may be 
permanent or iciDpaxvy, private nr public. 

A rner is tabooed by ft king until the fishing season is over; 
a fmest undl die game is caught, a field unol the crop is 
harvested. A public taboo is where a whole community is made 
taboo while gathering the crop. This readers it impossible for 
any oember of the oibe to do anydsu^ else until dte uboo is 
removed and prevents any stranger from approaching the 
tabooed ground. The removal of the public taboo is made by a 
priest, who repeats a spell and performs certain rites over the 
tabooed people. 

What is ikM uboo U noo (eomnson). There may be a taboo 
mi knoQ, iKki, crossed anas and legs-^ brief, on all things 
that suggest an impediment. 

The most rigorous taboos, however, are concerned with se^ 
wbkb is not tube wondered at,coimdertQg its vast impoftasice 
both b individual and social life. The sex taboo is essentially a 
set of inhibicions which control and restrain the intercourse of 
the sexes with each ocher in ordinary life. 

Tabco w Women.—T he belief that a woman's blood is fatal 
to a mao leads at stated periods to a temporary taboo of 
women, even among civilreoi Hindus. For ibe same reason in 
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aaaj couDcrtn meo am eat wiib wMben. Ac laeiieinU' 
dm wARKo SK (of^iddeA to toueb meo*< food m uceosiUi 

It U oal? by an ooderstaoding of the marta prindple, with 
the belief in synipubecic magic that is bouod up in the eon* 
cept« that vre can obtain an io&igbc into (be almost universal 
custom of (be a'onssn under eertun coodidooSi and 

cbe sex taboo amoo^ primitive peoples. The (xansimssion of 
mine through eooiact is inherent in the nodon of sympatbedc 
magic, wbieh is tbebelkf tbat the quaHties of one thing can be 
icysteriouriy transferred to another, espedaUy through touch. 

The avoidance of che messtruaiing woman, so widespread 
ihrougfaouc che prunidve world, was undoubcedly due to the 
belief that this function was a demonic possession. A woman 
during this period WS4 held to be uodean and possessed by 
a demon. Primordial man could not be expected to know tbat 
the phenomenon of menstruation was in any way associated 
with reproduccioA. When the association was ultimately dia* 
covered, che taboos bad become a hxed practice in life, 
and such established customs are aoi dropped merely because 
the reason for their origin has become known. Furthermore, 
by this time the season for their origin had long since been 
forgotten, so the practice remaiAcd valid for (he aH-suScient 
reason that it was a custom. 

Among the Maoris, if a man ate food cooked by a neostru- 
OU9 woman, be would be "tabu an inch thick." An Australian 
aadve who discovered tbat his wife had lain on his blanket ai 
her meosirual period, killed her for violating the taboo and 
died of terror htmself within a fortnight. Death is indeed dte 
penalty dealt a menstruating woman who dares to touch any* 
thing that the men use, or evea to walk on a path lhar is fre< 
quented by men. 

Tht primitive man's fear of women at the time of her sexual 
ti 
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tfue»’^eiittnutioa, pregnane? and childbirtb'-u really but 
an inte&sifiaQOQ of Us aninide toward ber at oU times. If sbe 
is possessed by demons on ibese occasions, bow can be be sure 
that sbe u entirely free of evil induenees at any other time? 

Kotwitbitandiogall the precautions that are taken to purify 
btf and drive out the raalignanl spirits, be is not eruirely re^ 
assured, so woman remains suspecL No small part of the el^ 
nenrs Involved in the belief in witchcraft and in the horrors 
of wicch*bwmng in civilited countries of the Western World 
as recently as whbin the past two or three eenmries was due 
to this latent feeling. 

Taboo OF CNOMKn^BestncQons art imposed on women ia 
childbed apparently for tigulap reasons. At such periods 
women are considered to be in a dangerous eondltloo, and 
may infect any person or thing they might touch. They are to 
all intents and purposes kept in quaraatine unol, with ibe 
recovery of tbeir health and strength, it is evident that the 
danger has passed away. 

In Tahiti it was customary to seclude a woman after child* 
birth for two or three weeks in a temporary hut erected oa 
sacred ground. During the period of her seclusion sbe was 
forbidda to touch food aod bad to be fed by another woman 
assigned for tlut pupose. If anyone else touched the child at 
this period, thus exposing himself to ibe curse, be was sub- 
^red to ibe tame restrictions as the mother until the puriSc^ 
tion rites bad been performed. 

Likewise, among the Alaskan Ksdiaks, when a woman is 
about to be delivered, sbe retires to a low hovel built of reeds, 
regardless of the season, and is considered so uockan that oo 
one will touch ber, and she is fed with food at ebe end of 4 
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Eva Oust or na SmuoUN.—Some pritoidvoi Kpn5 tbe 
duigu u sdll worn, and the pallution more deuUfi if the 
woman h» bad a mUcania^ ee hia been delivered of a stiU* 
bom ^ild. In iuch cate ihe may not go near any living beingi 
Tbe Bligbtesr eonoet wuh ber or witb anything she has used 
ii exirefflcly dangetoua. She receivea bcr food at tbe end of a 
long rod. After weebs, ahe may renm to ber borne, 
jccx only to tbe rescriedofla of an ordinary coafinemeat. 
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Tms Tasoo or Imckst^—T he widespread feeliog of revulsioa 
toward mcest, or sexual cwigreis viih very close blood rela* 
dvea, has been $ub|eet of cxbausdTe commentary. That it 
U aniKoeial is lenerally conceded, and therefore immoral, be- 
cauK coo dose inbreedk^ tends to degencmion of the o.S> 
spring. 

Tbere have been some notable ezeepd^ to this rule, but 
they may be es^lalned by the fact chat the parenis in q\lestior^ 
as individuals, were quite exeepriorully gifted, and therefore 
passed on these gifts or desirable eharacterirtics to their chil¬ 
dren. Such fortunate background, however, cartoot he assured 
when inbreeding takes place at random and oa a raore con* 
siderabJe scale, so the prsoice is justly considered detrimental 
to ibe race. Even the primitive savages appear to have di*- 
covered this. 

Some authorities find evidence of a close connectioa be- 
twees sexual modexey and the avenioo to incest, or, perhaps, 
mere strictly a sexual aversion which prevails among members 
of the sane small domestic circle. 

Beniham stated as a psychological fact chat indmduab ac- 
cusomed ro see each other and to know each other from an 
age which Is neither capable of conceiving desire nor of in¬ 
spiring it, will sec each other with the same eyes to the end 
of life, 

In primitive society the incest prohibilloa applies pclcoarily 
CO relations between brMbers and suten, or more especially 
berween bretbets and younger sisters. Everywhere in primitive 
sociery there is a sharp distinction drawn beewcen elder and 
youoger aiiters. The two belong to dllferent classes of kinship, 
and the relation bears a different name. In most tribes the elder 
sister stands touch in the same position as the mother. 

The Nayars of the Malabar coast, for instance, ha«e an ev 
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naordinary respMC ioc moiber. The primiaTC sRitude to* 
wud the mother 11 probably 001 >0 much that c( afiectlon, as 
we kfiow it, as it is of awe toward one whose magical properties 
were responsible for the e&iateoce of the ton. The mother was 
held in eslceo ii for ao other reason than to propitiaie the 
good rnana with which she was imbued, aod to keep in her 
good graces. The curse of a mother was the most terrible 
imprecation that could descend upon the bucoao head. The 
primitives regarded it as the onJf curse the ejects of which 
could never be avoided. 

As they honored (heir mothers, in like manner these savages 
regarded their elder sisters. But with the younger sisters, they 
never stay together in tbe same room, and they observe toward 
them the utmost reserve. They say that dangerous sinianons 
might else arise, the younger sisters being thoughtless. Their 
respect for their elder sisters, being of a maternal sort, pre^ 
dudes any thought of searual Inrimaey, and therefore it is un¬ 
necessary CO guard against it. 

In Tonga tbe elder sUters are likewise treated with remark¬ 
able deference. A chief will show his respect by not even dar¬ 
ing CO enter the house of bis elder sisters. Among the nauves 
of central Australia, a man ouy not speak to his younger 
sisters, but there is no restriction as to his speaking Co bis elder 
sisters. These views represent the attitude of many primitive 
societies. 

Marriage between mother and son has been particularly 
abhorrent to alnesc ail primitive tribes. The exceptions to this 
rale are so slight as n> be negligible. Unions between father 
and daughter, however, s^e much more prevalenr, but tend to 
come under tbe tribal ban with a higher degree of dvilixation. 
The ruother-in-law taboo is very widespread, and usually be¬ 
gins with betrothal In some tribes a man may not touch or 
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tpnk to his i&Mh«r*inJs«» tor the latter have soy conoel 
with htf ioQ'm>law. They ftre forbidden to proDounee each 
other'a nuDea. This prohibition with respect to lumes U a 
coounoii feature of all taboos b et wc cD persona. To meodoQ a 
Aaoe ii a form of contut; it caUs forth the spirit of the other 
persofi, and is to be atoided- 

The basis of this taboo h unquestionably the prcvendon c£ 
incest with a new kiorwoinaiL Other ressons hafe been 
ascribed kt the prohibition put upon all social coneact 
tween the principals of this rebdon^p. It has been called a 
natural sequence of aarris^ by captiire thro ugh which the 
people had passed. Thus^ when the capture was a reality, the 
indi^natiofi of the ^I’s mother would be real, and tbe groom 
would shy away from one whom he had so erueUy offended by 
stealing her daughter. With the passing of oarrugc by cap- 
nrc, the osaiema] anger and the groom's embarrassment b^ 
came rymboliaed. These symbols cosueued long after the 
origin of the practice bad been forgonen. 

Esmamt.—W e know that exogamy^the bw prohi b iting 
marriage between persooa of tbe same blood as a prevexitM 
of incest—has had wide application in primiOTe society. 
Among the natives of New Britain it was believed that mar¬ 
riage within tbe totem (tribe) would result In the death of tbe 
woman. If this taboo were violated her parents or relalires 
usually killed her for so that tbe belief became a reality. 

Thegrooco’s life was likewise In jeopardy, unless he fled , 

Tbe ozogamoos principle works as an obaracle ro mairimony 
in many Instances where there are natural difficulties to its 
fubUmeot. It bat been found, for example, that unmarried men 
are more hequcnlly met with among the Tungus than among 
the Chukchee^ not only on account of the considerable prkc 
lu be paid for the bride, but more so because marriages are 
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nricdy exogwaous, And a bhde may be taken only £rois an* 
oi?Kr dan than that of the bridegrooia, which added to the 
dificuloes of marrying. 

The aame obwvaiion haa been made widt referenee to (be 
nativet of Pentecost, where all marriages between near reUcivea 
are prohibited^ and the chance to many at aU is cenaiderably 
difcinished. Aa a result, with the decreased population, a man 
very often could not find a wife, even though la the midst of * 
numerous women. 

Marriages between cousins are dUapprored by the Eskimos, 
and also by the Mahlcmuia and the Chippewas, ai well as 
many ocher American Indian tribes. Tlie Algonquios put to 
death those who violated this rule. The Greeolariders do cot 
marry near relatives, even to the third degree. They consider 
such unions ucnarural and contrary to the wishes of the gods. 

In Polynesia marriage with blood relatives is taboo and 
rarely occurs. The natives of Andaman do not permit mar' 
riage with those even distantly related. The Dyaks are specific 
in prohibiting a mac from marrying a couslo, aunt or ruece. 
Marriages to Samoa are carefully guarded against Incest. 

EmccMacT^^^relatlve with exogamy is endogamy, wbkb 
enforces numage wiihic a social or political group. These two 
priceiples are not oecessarily conoadictory, as they nsay refer 
to different groups of person*. Hence endogamy and exogamy 
may and often do occur aide by tide with each other among the 
people It has been well stated that there is everywhere 
an outer circle out of which marriage Is definitely prohibited 
cu considered Improper, and an Inner circle within which no 
marriage is allow^. Both the terms endogamy and exogamy 
were eoloed by J. F. McLennan, the Scottish sociologiat and 
anthropologist 

We have only to look about us to find thia principle In opera' 
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tioD. For ifucaAce, io oor preuiit'day socMtp U k t>ot custonk' 
ary to marry outside eur race (referring to color). It is true chii 
is somclifoes done, but the penalty is heavy ui social diiajv 
prove] aad ostracism, when, indeed, the Uw itself is not Ti> 
latcd by so doing, as would be the ease ki many st a tea. Hus is 
ao example of endogamy. 

Oa the odser band, it is not eustoosary for marriage to take 
place between very close blood relatives, such as brother mar* 
rying sister, itiece marrying uncle, nephew marrying aunt, 
and so forth. Not only are the laws and mores generally set 
against chli pnctice, but it is repugnant to all normal indi' 
^dduals. Here we hsve an example of exogamy. 

In primitive society where social life ia not sabiliEed by 
education, formal training and ethical precepts, as we know 
these iadueoces, where the individuals at thrown together 
more promiscuously, and cohal^don ia apt to cake place from 
the lime of pubeny—when the mind is still immature and 
undueriminating ciperience has taught the oeceadey of for* 
Quitting stringent caboos to control the primaiy impulses. 
These taboos, as we have seen, are associated with sacred rices 
and backed by the belief in sympathetic magic which Is bir 
herent in pnmidve psychology, 

While civilized man has c^uite rational ideas regarding the 
prevention of Inbreeding, and generally has an ahhorrertce of 
incest, the primitive concept of the whole subject la ^reo more 
vague and involved. For instance, very d isiani coutins and even 
persons whose blood ties are imaginar^klrtfolk by virtue of 
some tribal rite—may be forbiddea to many under the ezog* 
araous principle 

Endogamy is the essence of the caste system as it 
among the Hindus. Hieir religton forbids the lotorzoarriage of 
persons belonging to different castes. Not only must a Hindu 
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refrain from murrifig outside the llmirsoflui caste, but where, 
as is usoaU? the case, the caste is divided into sa^<asles, be 
must not ordinarily marry outside his nibone, In sofiM 
snaces he may marry in ecrrain sutxastes bot oot in ethers. 

llse teudeoey iu ciTtlized society against maibg menbers of 
difierent social strata is an aoalogous example of ebss endog* 
amy, whkb has bad wide applkatlon io both the aneient and 
modero world. 

Io Rome patridaos and plebeiaaa were oot permitted to io* 
termarry until the year ^5 8£. Id most cooneries b isedieval 
a freeman could not contract a lawful marriage with 4 
ser£ ^Vbeo oobility Anally emerged from the class of freemen 
as a distloet order, marriages between persons of twbk birdt 
and persons wbo, although free, were oot ooble were cofr 
sidcred misalliapces. 

No one holds that endogamy represents a stage io the evo* 
lution of marriage through which all tribes once passed, and 
strictly endogamous communities are not nearly so eommoo as 
those practicing exogamy. It should be noted that endogamous 
rule appbes only to what might be called legal marriage, and 
does not usually exclude concubinage. Pride in blood is not 
always the modvatlng principle of endogamy; it may represent 
the desire to keep certain highly prized tradidoos the ucluure 
property of a elan or community. 

There are dangers in Inbreeding'whkh the primitive mlod 
seems to bare perceived in giving direciloA to the exogascou 
principle. Inbr^iog preserves a type, but weakens the stock. 
Outbreeding strengthens the stock, but enfeebles the type. 

The taboo having been established very early in primitive 
sociery, the holy men and chiefs, who generally were the super* 
visors of the procedure, soon came to ml be how great was the 
power that eame to them through the associated supersnueoz 
E* 
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Ai the berediury bcflefieitf ki therefore, (bey did their urmoM 
to carry oo tbe eradidoDt end to prevent any outside influence 
from wcalceniog them. One oi the edvanta^ seen in endog* 
UDf by these hereditary beaefleUries was thee it tended to 
conserve ibe tribal tradiii^. 

As human oirure in an enviroomenl steeped in supeisdtion 
is inevitably cooserradveaisd re^cs change, it was not difficult 
to perpetuate praedees, once they became established, that 
wwked to the mteresu of the privileged claai, 

Pooo TAfiooa—Malevolent spirits being omnipresent, a& 
cording to primitive notions, it was believed chat evil could 
enter the body with the food. Undoubtedly the occurrence of 
stomach ache and other alimentary disorders conArmed this 
impression. Therefore, very stringent taboos were praetked 
applying to food and drink, and their consumption. 

Furlbcnaore, at the dse of eating the soul migfat escape 
through the mouth, or be eatracied by the magic arts of an 
enemy present. There was a belief among some savages that 
the iodweilifig spirit leaves the body and renims to it through 
the mouth. Hence there was a double jeopardy; Ant, that the 
individual's spirit may leave the raoueb and venture coo far to 
return safely; secondly, that m the absence of one's own spirit, 
a homeless or evQ spirit may enter tbe mouth and lake ha 
place. 

Precaudons were therefore adopted to guard against these 
dangers. As an example, it is only possible to prevent the soul 
from suayug when one is in the house. At feasts the whole 
house may be shut up so the soul may stay and eQ)oy the 
good things set on the festal beard. 

The members of a Madagascar tribe bar their doors when 
they eat, and will not knowingly permit anyone to see them 
eadng or drinking, Urey are doubly paiocular dial a persM) 
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«{(be oppoiire wx »haU fiO( see them doing so. A ineeler bad 
to bnbe a naa»g to see drink; but doc even » bribe was 
suffieieoc uidoceaxenc for the maa to let a womaa see bun 
driak, so poweiful was cbe influeace of (hk taboo. 

Hm priaudve was therefore uceediagly careful with whom 
he ate Of drank, aod once having made his deeulon to do so 
wi^ a stranger, after having made the proper magic agiu as 
a protectioa, the partaking of food together was a pledge of 
friendship, or even a symbol of newly formed kinsh4). 

The Atiu Islaadera, to this day, refuse to eat with the mis* 
aktaaries, and the Papuaas will not eat food that has bcca 
touched by a whiu man. Among certain Eskimo tribes, de 
woman U fetbiddea co eat with her husband. In laajty African 
(r^ It is a upital oSeose to eat with a woman. The belief ia 
chat the who eats with a woman runs the risk of sudden 
aod mysterious death. It is therefore strictly taboo. 

In view of these ordinary precautions taken by the common 
people, it will readily be understood that the precauooiu taken 
by the king and priests ve enraordinary. If any man or bcasa 
saw the King of Loango ear, ibac man or beast was Instaniiy 
put to deatL A favorite dog, having nm into the room when 
the king was dining, was ordered to be killed on the spot. It Is 
said chat the lung’s own son, a boy of twelve, once irudvert' 
ently aw hia father drink. Immediately the king ordered his 
own son’s death. It is believed that great eril—even death— 
fVJt come CO the if anyone sees him eat or drink, and 
consequently the one unfortunate enough to wimess this act 
is sacrificed to save the monarcL 
Taboos such as this, and there are many others that set the 
king apart from all bis subjects, result In traditions that co* 
(he royal prerogative. One canssot envy the raooarcb 
these dubious privileges, but it is part of a system of which 
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he u a bcrediurr vktin, aotS he wguld be the last, seenun^y, 
M want a cbaoge. This has beta the attitode generally of al] 
vicuav high or law» of superstHions and shackling traditions 
throughout the ages. 

Taboo op Widow MaijuAia.—Eten in the modern world, 
according to convention, it is not general foe widows to re> 
ttuiry until after the lapse of a certain petiod, which used to 
be known as the widow's *^ouriuj)g year." 

In most primitive soeiebes this custom assouots to a set 
prohibition for periods ranging from a few months to several 
years, or even penaaneruly. In the savage mind, the widow is 
a bearer of Ul'Iuck, and the taboo on recoarriage is a safeguard 
for the males of the tribe against death infection, of whkh her 
late bushand was a victim. 

In additioo to the prescribed lapse of that must ensue 
between the decease of her husband and the widow’s remar¬ 
riage, certain purificatory rites are performed to dissipate the 
corpse lien or taint that is upon her. Until this result is aac» 
faerarily accomplished marriage would be a great risk aliV^ {« 
the widow and for the second husband. 

All sorts of misfortune may befsll the man who consorta 
with an unpurihed widow. The foolhardy man is doomed to 
be drowned, to die in battle or to fail in whatever he under* 
takes. 

There u also the prospect of the deceased husband's ghost 
bullying bee into Usdng widowhood, unless by the perforna* 
ance of suitable rites tbe iruifflidating spirit can permanently 
be banished, fealcusgfaous are said to be partkulariy the bane 
of Hindu widoW'brides. 

A widow married by tbe more ceremonial of the two Creek 
forms of maniage was coosidered an adulteress if she spoke or 
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made free with aaf mu witbia four yean of her bereavemem. 
Id Bortieo widows but not nniarry betore the aoAua] spirit 
feast. If they do so^ they are firied by the relatives of the 
deceased. The amount of the hne is si^ai&caody the same as 
that for adnltery, ud the new husband is also liiied as if lot 
aeductloQ. 

Among the ^orota if a widow (or widower) should re- 
Barry wichm the year of mourning, she (or he) would be 
kdled by a ghost "whose business h Is to punish such sacrilege.’’ 
Here we have an example of aSronted ghosts apparently dele- 
gadog their power of vengeance to a special agent of the spirit 
world. 

In the southeastern district of the Chinese province of 
Fuhheio match-makers arc relucc&nt to arrange a marriage 
between a young bachelor and a widow. It would bring 111 luck 
to the second husband and his clan because the vindictive 
spirit of the first husband, peevish over the infringemeot upon 
his ownership, would ’’hovei over (hem alh" 

In some commuruues those widows who sesuined unniar* 
ried and loyal to their husband’s memory were accorded esp^ 
cially considerate treatment for their constancy. Rich Qiifiese 
families were ^ad to have a chaste widow Lving with them. 
She reflected honor upon them, and was treated with Unusual 
respect, so that she might remab true to her ideals. To the 
poor, on the other hand, the chaste widow was a prohibitive 
luxury. They could not afford to support a drone or to refuse 
the bride price wbkb her second marriage would bring tbesL 
Widow marriage u slUl strictly forbidden among the Brah* 
mans and almost all the higher castes of India. The Manu dis* 
quakes the son of any remarried woman as an heir. A chaste 
wbow is promised the highest renown in this life, and a place 
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lA bcsvci) Qcv lier busbutd. To ™lre (h$ acMBpIlsbateac 
mox^ eertaia iht k expected aever erea co aeation ibe caiDe 
of aAotber man after ber bmUad'a death. 

Where compulsory widowhood ia fouad Uouted to the chief' 
uio claa* aod their cUm Is Jmewa to have once practiced 
widow tmmolaiioa, the preseae practice is regarded as ao iat- 
moUcioa symbol. 

The Koran prohibited the reiDarriage of Mohamoed'a 
widows. “It is Mt rjght for you to wed his wivea alter him 
ever; verily that is with Allah a serious thing" 

Dbittcattok ov Wouam.— We have examioed a great deal of 
the evidence of the low eseate in which womaa was hdd 
throughout tbe course of history aad| inferentially, during a 
cofisidenble pxebisiork period, as revealed by myth and 
legend. 

Man's aoitiide toward woman has been predicated on an 
anbtvaleni emodonalism, on the t^poslre feelings co<an' 
ing of fear and desire. Woman and her biological functions 
were didemnt^-dierefore not uadexaiood. Anything not nn* 
derstood was suspect 

She has been deified In the abstract sense by pagan pr^ ^lq 
in tbe form of numerous goddesses, especially those associated 
with fertOicy and serial aUurersesL At tbe same time, In actual 
life, she has bees subjected to all sorts of individual imponbon 
and social n^jugatioo. 

She has been deified, too, by maay religions, whose followers 
have treated her, In reality, with outrageous inhomanky. 

Woman's psy^ and btuidve qualities, no less cW tbe 
phyucaJ, have baffied man, and these uncanny attribute have 
caused ber to be eastigared universally for sorcery, black »wa gTf 
and witchcraft dosra to modem times. Even today In Isobt^, 
backward commuoiries, there Is a latent reservoir of this feeb 
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coward woisan ibac sonMOjiKt fWe> op in direct accuse 
ckto of some ecceotric female. 

Woman's seeming propbecie powers were widely recog' 
ntzed by the aaeknts. The oracles at Delphi, Argos, Epirus, 
Thrace aad Arcadia were feminine. There was a cull oi Sibyl* 
lice prophetesses whose bfluence was felt chrougboui the 
ancient world, aad Greek and Roman philosophers attested to 
the validity of cheir powers. Magic and medicine were inter* 
related arcs, and women were the principal custodians of the 
hereditary formulas for making potent charms and cures from 
herbs and other substances. 

Woman was bod) weak and strong. She was weak with the 
disabilities incident to mennruatian, pregnancy and childbirtL 
She did not fight alongside the warriors of the tribe, nor did 
she join them in the hunt and chase, acept in some unusual 
instances. On the other hand she was bafiingly strong in nacu* 
ral resources which enabled her to withstand the shock of 
injury, the waste of disease and the disintegration of old age 
better than her mate. Such a paradoxical bcirtg was one to be 
feared, no less than desired. 

It is small wonder that primitive man considered that 
woman was In possession o4 or in league with, supernatural 
powers, someiii&es for good, often for evil purposes. It was 
therefore to protect man that elaborate systems of taboos were 
devised, the relies of some of whkh have come down to us to 
thepreseci time. 

DmcaiTOM c? Virgiks to Divnanss.—The ancient world 
viewed generation as somethieg supemaniral, a process chat 
involved ir«£c widi the mysterious realm of the spirits, and 
to be approached and safeguarded by magic rites. 

Among peoples practieing nature worship, phallic cero' 
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moflUlt were perfbroKd as a laagic charm to insure the (ertilJty 
o( the fields and abundant harvests. 

The act of ^Deration was deified by cults such as Astarte in 
Pboenida, Aphrodite and Adonis in Syria, Jshtar and Mylkta 
m Babylon, Isb and Osiris in Egypt, Mithra in Persia, among 
many others. Greece and Thrace had their analogous cults of 
Dcneier and Dionysus, and there were the Roman deities of 
Hora, Ceres and Mata. The Ronians had the intUnirioa of the 
Vestal Virgins, and India had its numerous temples in which 
virgins were dedicated to various deities. 

So<alled temple prostiratioD and the cusrom of (be sacrifice 
of vifgimry to the gods indicate the supernatural relation 
aKribed to the sex act by ancient peoples wcthln historic tunes. 

Herodotus has transmitted to us a striking account of the 
Babylonian custom known as Aft^run, wbkh demanded that 
every native woman, once in her lifetime, sit in the temple of 
Mylina, or Venus, and have intercourse v^b some stranger. 
He wrote chat many, disdaining to m with the rest, being 
proud on account of their wealth, came in covered carriages, 
and took up their station at the temple with a retinue of serv* 
ants attending them. Many sat down In the temple, wearing 
a crown of cord around their beads. There was a continuous 
line of chose coming snd gwig. Passages were marked out 
along which strangers passed and made their choke. 

When a woman had ooce seated herself, she muse not return 
home dll some stranger bad thrown a piece of aOver Into her 
bp and ctfiiabieed with her outside the temple. He who threw 
the silver must say: “I beseech the goddess Mylitu to favor 
thee." The silver may have been ever so small, for she would 
not rc)eec it, as It was not lawful for her to do so; such silver 
was accounted saaed. The woman followed the first chat 
performed the rite of throwing the silver, and refused no one. 
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TliMe who were beautiful aod diapelf were toon choMB, aod 
set fret; but the homely and deformed often weieed e lon^ 
time, even for a period of several yean before their obligation 
was fulfilled. After having completed the rite that wu her 
sacred obligation, the woman returned ro her home, and hence* 
forth lived a virtuous and dutiful life. 

It is believed that this euaiom. and similar rJtea praetked in 
Phoenicia, Cyprus and elsewhere, were survivals of exogainous 
pracikei of great smtiqulty, designed to secure an infusion of 
foreign blood into the native strain. The lacredncss in which 
the procedure was held ii indicated by the religious formalities 
surcoundlng it. 

Hie practice probably combined what was considered an 
eiogameus neeeiuty, through fear of coo intensive inbreeding, 
and a saerament to the principle of fertility and fruitfulnen. 
It ia well established that both of these euseoms existed In 
many ancient societlei, often side by side, and their final 
mergence into a single aacrament would have been a natural 
culmination toward the end of their long course. 



CHAPTER Vtll 


Chastity 


CKtfmr A WstLY finvMKD Coi«cm.—7be evtc«pt o| 
cbwiity hit oceapicd ihc niAd ui6 evoked tlte odfolretion of 
peoplei of both the utcieni ead modera «erld>» but foi wide]; 
di/Vereat reuoni. Gvilked people eiteen ehAiiit; at tdejireble 
virtue beciute it ii ia accord with the accepted code of moral* 
U;. But ideal of reoralii; are not univeraal and chengekia. 
Tley differ greatly ift vaHow parra of the world, and have 
ehaiiged from tine to time in iliOK parta from which we 
derive our lociat and eihial heritage. 

Primitive man eitcemcd chaiilry, when be coniidered it at 
a]l» became to him it repreiented a magical value. Alwayi ia 
primitive •ociei)' we oome back to the aMoeiatien of magic 
with some human eharacteriiucs or biological phenomenon. 
1c may be a benehceot or a malignant manlfeitation of magical 
charm, a poreent for good or of evil, but U ie an Influence that 
attaint contact with tbe ipirUl, and therefore it one to eon^ 
mand attention. 

With the advent of marriage by purcbaie, and the iiibiliza* 
tioA of the principle of property rights, cbaitiiy acquu^d a 
value that it had not atralned under prior social systems. 
Woman as salable property bad an added value if chaste, which 
would not have received a second thought uodcr the more 
primitive system of marriage by capture. Coosequcotly, (be 
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matt* sooo made pfemarital c^utiiy a Tiitoe, which al 
gamed recogniuon m goTerning aod prep«rty*«w£ing circkit 
and linallv became the accepted loeial code. 

filaborace precauiiom for the preiervation of ehattity both 
before and after marriage were evolved aroong masT peoplea. 
Id jQue inataneea a womiD wm coaaidered aa defiled if she 
were accidentally touched by any man other tbn ber huaband. 
Tbia i< an eumple of lympatbetk magic, where the alighteit 
pcraonal contact retulu in contamination. In modem Korea 
women have been put to death when wrange men have aecu 
denully touched their banda. k ii not even proper for a friend 
or acquaintance to inquire after the women of the family. 

Man in the primitive Kate did aot and atill doei not think 
of ebaatity at all w in abitract moral coniiderailon, aa we un« 
deracand the tern. To him it i$ a concrete matter that htngea 
on aome definite problem, auch ai the well^iag of the tribe, 
the acquiiitioA of adequate food, triumph over one'i anenki 
in baule, overtoming pestilence or cataatropbei of nature. 

What have these material problems to do wjth the question 
of ebaitity, you may aik. It is all bound up with ti^ ever* 
present infkicace of magic, aa we ihaJl see in a moment. In the 
meantime, Jet ua cake up the associated phenomenon of 
modesty. 

MonsTV CoHsmaao a CoHaaQuaNoov Pur—As woman in 
pritnitlve times was a form of booty, a prey of the conqueror in 
wars aru) raids, and the prize of the eucceisful rival in single 
combat, sbe early developed a piychologica] armor against the 
male in sexual tuners. It may have been frail, and undoub^ 
edly at times inefiective, but by arul large it became a factor 
10 be reckoned witL 

Just aa primidve roan eubcooKioualy feared the female-^ot 
physically, but because of her unique biological functions that 
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have already beta poioted out, wooun, for her put, acquired 
\ dread of the malei in ^eacxal, that cane to dominate her bfe« 
The indiriduel coan had to overcoste this dread by variout 
atteniioxii in the form of womng or courtship, if he wished to 
gain her incereit and confidence. 

It thus became second nature in woman to conceal from the 
masculine gaze those parts of her body which are most apt to 
sdmulaie man's kzu^ desire and leave her t^sen to acniaJ 
aggression. 

Modesty has been described as ^the umldUy of the bod/*. 
The clasiical ezaoiple of womanly modesty has been admirably 
presented in the Mediccan Venus, who withdraws the pelvis, 
at the same time holding one band to guard the pubes, and 
the other to protect the breasts. The whole inference of this 
artUtie expression is feminine defense of the sexual centers 
againsi the undeihed advances nf the male. 

The sentiment of modesty is therefore fundamentally baKd 
on fur, which In a more civiloed age and a mote relined en* 
vironment has become perhaps a aubconscieus fear. Nevenhe' 
less, the latent fear is there ready to assert itself when need be, 
as no society has yet evolved under which woman has been 
entirely free from the danger of sexual aggressioft. 

Pear is a rvatural, instinctive defensive emotioa that causes 
man or wootan to react automatically when la danger, or when 
there seems to be danger. Associated with reasonable judgment 
and poise, It is a valuable defensive ornsure without which 
one could not go very far along the hasardous paths of life 
without falling a victim to uncecognesed dangers. 

Norwitiwanding its prehistoric background, the scntlaienc 
of modesty is a quality which hai to be mcuUaied by educa* 
tioo, fortified by experience and freshly acquired In each gei> 
oration. Uolike the iostioct of fear, it is nor an inborn trait that 
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ejpnifti j»df mtOBUitially ta tbe aew*bom infant Tbe 
young child luiowc notluig of abamc, until U is uughr lo react 
by precept and expencncc ia the cbaracicriaUe manner, which 
is part of the process of socialization. 

Modesty is largely contingent upon the sense of vision. Por 
this reason darkness greatly facilitates sexual indiseretioo« 
often without a full realization of any change in attitude, or 
without causing offense to the sense of raodeity. In the dark, 
nakedness seenu less naked, because the condition is no longer 
appireoc to sight, but only to touch. 

The cynical Casanova, whose experience b proftigsey was 
bordinate—unless be boosted more shamefully than he pbllaih 
dered—remarked that the easiest way to overcome the mod' 
esty of a woman is to suppose it non-eziiient. He supplemented 
ihie by quotbg an ancient maxim to the effect that modesty, 
which seems so deeply rooted b women, only resides in the 
Iben that covers them, and vanishes when it vanishes. 

tc bas been remarked that modesty seems at times to be en* 
tirely concentrated b the blush, which has been called (he 
fanfsioa 0 / m^detty. Consequently, shame becomes less b* 
tense when (be observer b unable to see one's face and eyes 
and cheeks. The defensive mechanism of modesty tends to htt 
its efleetiveness under the spell of darkness. 

Modesty and the sense of shame are manifested b different 
ways by peoples of different social culture. There is no ^le 
part of tbe human body which bas not been regarded as the 
very center of roodeity by some people somewhere. Women 
of the Moslem world cover the face, and would feel ashamed 
beyond words if a man other than tbe husband should see the 
exposed face. Arab women are even more ashamed to expose 
the back of (be head than to unveil the face. 

Thus we see that modesty is a highly conventiofisiked senti- 
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oieni. Tbe ttaadardc ?ar7 grcacly unonj! di^erenr peoplet. 
The fapaaew regard nudity with ifidiflocAcei and che mes 
badie logether nude in ucval hot poolj. The^ nevenhdew 
wear knte garme&R to cooceal the cootour of the hgure; 
whercM people of the Western Worldi who regard aahed aa»c- 
cntioa between the aexea u horrUying, wear clecUrig to 
eraphaiize the contour ol the figure, induding the Mcondary 
aexual character*, lueb a* the brearti. la citUitcd life eJothiag 
tend* to accenniue rather than to conceal the difference be* 
tween (be lem. 

When aiisionariei try to Impoie tbeir Idea* of proper cloth* 
ing and itandarda of modesty upon primitives, they often iuo> 
eeed oalji in bewildering (he barbarous mind, which has hi 
own traditieni oi what is modest. We are told that an Afrion 
Negro, struggling to harnsonise these two ideas, wore a tall 
•ilk bat and a pair of slippers a* his only garments when be 
tried tc obey Lmngitene's admonition to clothe himaelf in 
the presence of white women. 

Loobroso reports that in the African tribe of the Dinka 
both the men and the women have a highly developed kusc 
of Piffle. It was ebsolniely impossible to persuade the men to 
allow a rnedkal enmination of tbeir genital organs, or the 
women of their breasts. 

111: complete development of modesty only takes place at 
the advent of puberty, although it may appear earlier in the 
ease of saual precocity. It is not to be inferred, however, that 
modesty is purely a sexual phenomenon. The sceual factor ia 
he simplest and most priinitive element of modesty, but it is 
by 00 means the only one, The social and ideaJiilk impulses 
also develop about puberty, and the sentiment of modesty is 
related to these as well as to the sexual impulse. 

Theologians have concerned themselves very much with the 
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qiMidoD of moittt dr«o, even ipeeulituig on the nimen^ 
or lack of it, mon suitable for appearanee id Heaveo. 
SwedcAbotg, anoog otben, tau^t chat in Heaven all would 
be naked, for clotbing was a ptmulUDent for the sin of 
man. Another tchool of tbou^t, represented Erasmus, eon* 
cended that "angels abhor oakedneis," and that in Heaven 
nen and women both would wear clothes of great richncii 
and beauty. 

Mcmsty as AuTJiE»AMT.~It is bclicved that the sexual 
raodesry of the female is founded in the fluetuatioo of her 
sexual periodkicy. Ic is an involuntarr exprei^of the organk 
faet that the time for love is not the present. 

It is charaeterisuc of the male to desire the woman who is 
not too readily attained^he obstaeles of amorous pursuit 
stimulating the ardor of the lover. Modesty end reluctance 
therefore become an asset to woman ii the love ob^ct. This 
attribute has been described as a secondary sexual character, 
a trait that arouses sexual imerot and uimulates desire. Mod* 
esty is at once a potent sexual ebarm, and an expression of dte 
erotie impulse, however lubeonseious the motive may be. It bis 
been noted that women wbo ire sexually cold are notably lack* 
ifig in those traits that are charaeterisuc of feminine m^eity. 

tv incident of the pursuer and the pursued is an eisentiai 
dement io courtship. The coyness of the female is a pbenora* 
enoA noted throughout nature, and In the human sphere U is 
eulrivared with all tbe arts of feminine ingenuity. It is the 
nibstanee our of wbkb the co<iuette eoneoeti her endless 
achcfflce. 

Monuigne, die great Prench eiiayut and moralisr, pertl* 
nently asks: "What is the object of that virginal shame, that 
sedate coldness, that severe countenance, that pretense of not 
knowing things, whkh they understand better than we can 
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(each them, except (o utoeaM in u* rtie desire to conquer and 
curb 

Tbe ingrained Dodesty of wometi toward men la eourtship 
is reSected in the m&rriige customs and magic rices of even the 
oosi primitive peoples, and laany of these practices have been 
preserved in current usages. 

Even tbe woman of easy vireve may assurae the defensive 
mantle of modesty, and indeed may do so quite naturally and 
legitimately, as owdesiy is a viUd apreuion of tbe feminine 
erock impulse. Use spontaneous mc^eity of die young, vn- 
jopbisticaied girl, bowever, has a quality of its own, a ebarm 
that her more worMly^ise sister can hardly alfeet conviAC' 
ingly. 

Thi Mmicu. Vsrvx es CKArnTv.—Belief in the magical 
potency of chastity and asceticism is very widespread, from 
STKient (iiiKi down to modern times. 

[nAaeniial chiefs iA the Congo keep in ibeir service a virgin 
to care for the arrows, shields, rugs and other war equipment. 
'Piey are hung up in her room or on (rees near It It is believed 
(bat the girl’s vir^ty imbues these things with some extrior* 
dinary virtue wKkh their user in turn "catches" If the girl cui> 
todian loses her virginity, the ankles ire destroyed as tainted 
and dangerous to those who might use them. 

Unleii stedkine^omen of certain Guarani tribes in Para* 
guay observed the laws of ebaitity, they were considered to 
have lost their effectiveness. Magical power was ascribed to the 
Virgin Sun-brides of Fen^who received a message from Prince 
Uinccocha, after bis great victory over the Cbaaeai, announc* 
ing tbe triumph “wbkb had been granted in retum for (heir 
prayers and mmss." 

The Vestal Virgins of Sonic were simllarlv esteemed for 
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their luperxtatunl poweri. Wben Cornelia wu bein^ led Co 
eiecucion by the quesiioaable order of Domitian, she ei> 
claimed: “It it possible Caesar can think rae pollut^, uiKler 
the influence of whose ucred functions he has conquered and 
triumphed?" 

Pliny relates the legend that in r«fuution of a charge of 
ioeest, the Vestal Tucca proceeded to carry water in a sieve 
from the Tiber to the temple of Vesta. On ar> occasion when 
the sacred Are went out and the responsible Vestal was sui* 
pected of unchasuty rather than caralasaneM. she tore off a 
piece of her linen garment and threw it upon the altar. 
Straightway a great flame abot out from the dead ashes in 
proof of her innocence. 

Ai late as the Ant eearury, AJX, it was generally believed 
that the Vestals had the power by a eertacn prayer to ri*el 
runaway alaves where they seood» if they were still within 
(he city. A similar power was attributed to one of the gMgu 
of Doango. 

The Veitili were compelled to remain unmarried during the 
thirty years they were engaged in oAeriitg seerifleea and per* 
forming other rites ordained by the law. If they permitted 
themselves to be violated they were delivered up to the most 
oiserable death. 

After the expiration of the term of thirty years they might 
marry on leaving the ensigns of their priesthood, but it is said 
that very few did this, as those who did su/Tered calamities 
which were regarded as ominous by the rest, and induced 
theca to remain virgins in the tempk of the goddess till their 
death. 

One of Ovid's narruivea gives a colorful account of how the 
magic ipelJ of chastity worked a miracle. A vessel bearbg a 
statue of Cybele from Pessinus to Rome stuck fast on a shallow 
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at (be cDOutb of Uie Tiber. Ia this crujs one Qaudia.« wootan 
UAder iuapidon o£ UAchsstity, uw a ebaace to vtodkaio bet' 
Mlf. Stepjhfij forth from aaionj the mitrou who bad gooe to 
Ordi to welcome the itatue that by divine deorce waj to be 
received by a ehane hand, ibe ciUed upon (be ^oddeu to 
prove her innocence. *‘Chuie thyieli, ibou wilt follow my 
chute band " ihe cried. Pulling allghtly at the rope, abe fortl> 
witbdialodgtd the vcNel. 

Beudea the virgiai who prefeited perpetual virginity in the 
raoAuterKC, there were other weiDea, of the blood royal, who 
led the laioe iUe in their own bouiei, having tahen a vow of 
continence. Tfaeee women were held in great veneration for 
their chutity and purity, and u a mark of worihip and reipeec 
they were called OeUo. a name lacred In their idolatry. How* 
ever, if they loit their virtue, they were burned alive or cait loco 
the “lake ^ liona” 

Hiere U veaerated in Tunii the comb of a holy Modem 
woman whO| we are told by the faithful, adroitly iranifoiaied 
her woulddw raviiher into a woman. Leila Inma Tlfelleut, 4 
Modem taiac of lome renown, wai abdueced by a lawleu and 
pairionate luitor. When be opened tbe eurtaini of the litter to 
erebnue hii prize, ibe bad been raagiedly rcitored to her 
borne, leaving behind her a dove to fiy in the face of tbe 
amazed lover, 

Hoc oaly in the eul? period of Chrutianky. but throughout 
the Chriitiu era, there ia evidence of leme eupematural qual* 
icy attached to chaatity in the lor^ legends and practicei of (be 
Cburcb. Even in aeculv literature, we fbd tributes paid to iu 
magic eliarm. Milton has written: 

Hi chaicity, my brother, chaMlry; 

Ste that hai ihii Ji cM Id eso|dera iteel. 
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SooK ao evil tbiaf cbji wa]ki Djf oigbl^ 

Ia Ug M fin, by lftk< or stMcith fefi» 

Blue oe«|fe bjf. m Mubbom uaktd gboal 
’Hiat breokt hli aatjlc cKeiei it eurfnv um, 

N» {oblia ar mmr biiry el the miM 
Hodi bunful power «*er irae vuf Laiq*. 

Sui)4fnwo Piooy of VnorNirv^Until coapvKivel? recent 
tiffin, public eihibUim of ‘>roof of virginity’' wu decun^ed 
by euitoD tmong ebe pcauAiry in most countries of southern 
and eastern Europe. In Lirtle Russia (he proofs were paraded 
at the end of a pole through the streets of the village. In Greece 
the bride's nightgoem was left banging for some daya in (be 
window. The same custeo prevailed in Sicily. Even to the 
present tiffie It is eoniidered necessary that ibe bridal couch be 
anspeeted by (be respective ffiothers of bride and groom, or 
ocher female representatives of the families. 

AcDong the Bedawi. also, it used to be the rule to hang the 
appropriate garments bearing the proofs of the bride's vir< 
ginity on a lance in the mkldle of the camp or village, and Co 
leave them there for lercral days. In southern Celebes the 
proofs are eihibited to the guests on a ^ver salver. In Balu' 
ehiitan, among (be Brehui, the proofs of virginity are exato* 
Incd by a jury of matrons. The Kulngo Negroes of the French 
Sudan exhibited in p\d>Uc the customary proofs. 

The custom wsj one of the ceremonials observed at royal 
weddings in Spain. When the Emperor Charles V married 
Isabella of Bxagaiua the "proofs" were solemnly exhibited for 
the inspection of the assembled grandees. The fact that ihU 
fermahty prevailed in the exalted royal circles of Spain ind^ 
cares the praedce was implicit in the customs of the country, 

Mascvlims CstAmry.—Male ebaidry, especially as related tt 
the clergy, has been a question which has received much 3(10 
tioo in (he history of ecclesiastical procedure, and It took many 
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cciuuriu for Ae Cbuixh to fennukce in present definite laws 
oa the nibiect 

Snages as a r<:le do tiot ouch emphasis upon masculine 
chastity^ other than io connection with magic rites. There have, 
however, been some eaeepdons noted in which this quality has 
been highly esteemed for ittcli 

Writing of come North American Indian tribes, Chateau* 
bnand tells ui that the highest praise they can give ce a ^1 ia 
to say, “She Is worthy to be a man's first love." Masculine ehas' 
tity is thus esteemed a recompense for chastity in woman, 
rather than a reward for her beauty. 

A prietieal form of chastity Nourishes among almost all sav* 
ages. Not, however, the asceciciilo of perisancnt abstinence 
from sexual relatlooships as having any special merit, which la 
a denial of the laws of nature as revealed to the eyes of priml* 
live man. The higher type of savage does esteem chastity for 
its values, magical or real, as a method of aelf^coatrol which 
contributes to the artaiAinent of impensnt ends. 

Restraint and the ability to bear pain sk invartably empha* 
soed in the ininatlon of youths at puberty. The practice of 
refraining from sexual intercourse before expeditl^ of war 
and burning, and other serious endeavors, calling for great 
muKular and nervous strain, regardless of the reason given, is 
a shrewd method of economizing energy. 

With respect to chastity, either male or female, among 
priaitive peoples, we must take iruo consideration the impor* 
unt fact that marriage among them usually takes place upon 
the advent of puberry, or shortly thereafter; in aoy event, 
much eariier than among civilized peoples. This has a direct 
beating on the problems meideot to premarital eoniinenee, if 
the tribe roakes any effort to preserve sexual virtue. Many, 
perhaps most, savage triba do not aecm to do so, at least in 
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(be ea4e of both sexes> aod enong some a qualllud eoftditiea 
of promiscuiry prevails. 

Condnencc for various periods, to conirDanoraie some ipc* 
cial evenl, or achieve some object, is well known in various 
parte of tbe world. The Tahitians, for inaeance, held to die be* 
lief that if a mao abstained from sexual intercourse for soeie 
tDonths before death, hit lot was improved in the hereafter, 
Tltii belief would tend to toner continence among men with 
any kind of lickne&s, even a slight illness, as the anticipation of 
death occupies an important place in the primitive mind. 

Tie priestess of the Whydah $nake would prescribe abstt 
Dsnee from certain foods and from eonjupl relations for thoae 
consulting her, 

Atnong numerous tribes continence for certain periods U a 
mourning observance. In mourning a New Caledonian chie^ 
conjugal sbslinence lasted from fifteen days to one month. 
In Sierra Leone levuil intercourse Is taboo for ten days in 
mourning a commoner, and thirty days for a person of promh 
nence. In Whydah it is taboo for one year, and among the 
Baganda during the whole mourning period. 

A young widower of the Stlatlum (Kbe, an inland division 
of the Salish of British Columbia, was required to forego 
sexual relations for a year, particularly if he possessed "mystery 
powers." it was not unusual for him to exile hlmKlf Into the 
forest during tbia mourning yestr to purify himself and seek 
"mystery powers." 

Women are taboo to a Nags for one year from the time he 
puts up a memorial stone to bis ancestors. Conjugal continence 
is observed in China during the three years’ moumirtg. It ti 
observed by the Hindus during theit ten days of mourning. 
In Egypt coiitbence was required during the seventy*two days 
of mourning for a king, 
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Hie pre«crip(ien of Msuaeace is wnictinvri demanded in 
connection virK fertilit; rica (although the oppoaite practice 
mere often preraiU); also as a weather charm and a chasm 
CO make hsb and game pkoiifuL During (he nin*maklng cere<* 
monks and unol the rain comes, the men of ibe Karamuikli 
(riba of Southwest Australia arc tabooed from their wives, or 
the charm is sp^d. At Panai in the Toma Straits dving the 
four weeks* Mawa ceremony to eniore a good crop, no one is 
permirred (o cohabit, **w it will bring bad luck " In Nicaragua 
eoiuiaeocc was observed during the sowing season. 

Among the Behring Strait Eskimos during the Bladder 
Patival^ propitiation of game animals which laws about ten 
day^~the men keep absolutely apart from the women. The 
Indians of Nooika Sound follow the same custom during (he 
week preceding an ekpeditiOA. Bangala trappers on land or 
water mutt abstain fr^ sexual intercourse from the tiiac of 
making or Ktiing up a trap until the quarry is caught and 
eaten. 

Similar rules apply to woman who work in primitive agrkub 
ture. Women in New Caledonia engaged in planting ire for* 
bidden sexual intereourie for a stated time before and after 
tbbir work. The Thompson River women of British Columbia 
are required to live chastely while digging and cocking the 
sunflower root. 

in ancient Mexico, for five days befOK the feast to the 
divinity Mbteoet), the god of the tornado, and for four days 
before that to TIalec, the god of rain, conjugal abstinence was 
observed. A similar rule prevailed in Peru in preparing for the 
annual sun festival of Raymi. 

Pliny reported that (be three thousand families of the SebaeJ 
who had the sacred hereditary right of cultivating che famed 
ArobiiA iocenae tree were not allowed while pruning or 
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barreidflg (oree«iv« "^ution'’ from iiuereourte with wometi 
or from cooncc with ibe dead* Ko added, 'It is by these rc* 
ligioui obaervaoces chat the price of the coDUfiodirv is lo coa> 
siderably enhanced*'' 

The vow of contiaence wei the fifth of the live major vows 
of the Buddhist bhUtXka. Breahingit iovolved excomjnunica' 
tjoft l/ss serious oSensei were coming'"laio bodily contact 
with a woman, by caking hold of her band, or by taking hold 
of her hair, or by couching any pan of her body," addressing 
“a woman with wicked words, eacituig passion as those of a 
young man to a maid ” sitting with a woman in a secluded 
spot, or, imchaperoned, preaching the Dhamma "in more 
five or six words," to a woman. 

The coming into Inclmaey with sacred things ht the priai' 
tive world commonly requires eondnence: the same eer>dieio& 
applying in the praeciee of Christianity and other great reli< 
giona. Paul held that conjugal intimacy was incompatible with 
prayer (f CersarAswt/. vil, 5)* St. Jerome prescribed continence 
to the communicinii of the early Church on Saturday and 
Sunday, the communion days. 

Certain Christian eccleiiaitica held to the theory of the 
magical danger of unebastiey. In andent Welch bw a married 
priest is enumerated among the thirteen things "corrupting 
the world, and which will ever remain in Ut and it can never 
be delivered of them." 

Mosheiro, an ecclesiastical historian of the eighteenth een. 
cury, states that although roarrSage was permissible for the 
clergy in the third eeniury, yet the unmarried obtained a 
higher repucatioo for aanetity than the married priest, “^mng 
tp an almost genard ^rtmuton that they, ufko loah v*Pti, 
H/era of all oihert tha men sahjaei to tha infiuence of maiig' 
eant damont." 
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Vnia Engluh ec<ksu«kal Jaw. fe&se'ddn t/id hn> 
Udea iafiD«o were noc lo luve fOfuwxion wiUi wozdca," and 
tbe isarried were required to alMcain tkree nigibu beiore and 
one ni^r after communion. 7 ^ Scotch Covejiantcra and the 
New fin^larKJ PuHuni even taboo6i killing on Sunday. 

The lixteefith-centurv Ruiiias houaehold rule, the DomM. 
A’or.preierilxi eentinence on Sunday. Wedoeiday and Friday; 
alio during ibe {aats of the Saviour, leat, ud (hat of the 
Mother of God. 

There were eoaicant duputei and coMroverey in (be early 
eeoiuriei of Chriatianity between dioie who advocated eon. 
plere contiaence and celibacy of the prienhood, and those 
who diugreed with ihii eiueme course, fovinian, the fourth* 
century Italian Churchman, vigorously cppoied monachiira 
and celibacy, but himself remained unmarried. Even long 
after his time, the follewera of Jovinlan within the Church 
CMtinud to advocate the principles he lec forth. 

Sc. Jerome, the leading eontemponry anlhJovinUn, declared 
that a priest who has "always to offer seeri^e for the people 
must pray, and therefore always ahitain from marriage." The 
Church Councils end pondAeal authority became more and 
more decided in favor of celibacy, and strict enforcement of 
this ecelealisdca) law may be uid to have benn with Grenrv 

Vll (Pope, 1073-%). 

Gregory from the Jirst attacked the evil of clerical marriage 
arkd incontinence. To further his cause he itirred up the people 
to refuse to accept the sacramenu from any other than a 
celibate and pure prieit. 

The opponents of Oregory condemned his action as an 
innovation upon ancient discipline. Others defended it s« but 
the application of the ancient discipline wi* renewed vigoc- 
As late as the twelfth centurr, synodi declared the marriage 
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cf penoiis if) KoJy ofders to be not only unlawful but invalid. 

According to St. lerome the only justification for marriage 
was that it might result in the birth of virgins. He went as ^ 
as to say that the end and purpose of the man of God was *^0 
cut down with the axe of Virginity the wood of Marriage.’* 

G11U.U or CKAmTtr.»Tbesc sinngedevieea have been coo* 
trived by the aealous male to prcKrve the purity of bis sexual 
property—wives or concubines, as may have been the cue. 

Somewhere around (he twelfth century, if not earlier, the 
ingenuity of man produced mechanical contrivancei which 
have come to b< known as g^dltt «f eAgttity, or «/ 

fhuthy. It has been suggested that (hey were the vulgar 
materialization of an earlier jymbol^he Herculean knot, 
which was used to fasten the woolen sash of the Grecian 
maiden, which the husband alone was to untie on his nuptial 
night. 

The resemblance, however, is more marked by its dissimilar* 
icy chan its Ukeneii. The girdle of virginity, worn by the 
Hellenic maiden, was put on at puberty, and removed after 
marriage. The medieval girdle of chastity was presented ro the 
wife by the husband after the marriage consummation as a 
token of mutual understanding, namely, that the wife would 
be faithful and the husband might not be consumed by jealous 
fears, particularly in hii absences from home. 

It seems likely that the device was introduced into Italy from 
the Bast, and later adopted by other countries. One of ibe 
earliest incidents relating to its use Is that concerning Fxueuco 
Carrara, the Frances 11 of that faroily, well known as the 
Tyrant of Padua. Hii cruelties and infaruies were so notorious 
that when be was captured by the Venetians be was forthwith 
executed. 

The girdle of chastity associated with Carrara, and with 
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which, tcMfdiog tQ tndicioib he locked up his nuitresKS, has 
reposed ia the Dual Palace in Vemce ceotuhes anaoiig 
other relies of the Tyraot 

That the pnetke seems to hare heea especially prevalent b 
the fiergajsask secdoa of Italy is indkaced by the words which 
Rabelais puts ibto the mouth of Paniifga: deuce^ he that 

has no white b bis eye» take roe then with bun, if I don’t 
buckle my wife 10 the Bergamask fashion, when 1 go out froia 
icy seraglio.'’ 

The folly of setting eitcrruj restrictions on women in mat¬ 
ters of love has always been reeogniaed by minds keen enough 
to sense the fact that forbidden fruit is invariably deemed the 
sweeteiL ^£&eai Sylvius, who afterwards became Pope Pius 
11 , is quoted as having remarked, Those yealoui Icilians do 
very ill to lock up iheir wives; for women are of such a dis¬ 
position they will mostly eovet that which is denied most, and 
offend least when they have free Ubarcy to trespass.” 

The account of the introduction of che chutity belt into 
Prance has been given by Brancorae in his Uf Vw ift Dam</ 
gdanits. One day at the bur at Sc. Gerraam a dealer eflered a 
down belts for sale. Five or six fealous husbands purchased 
them and proceeded to s£x them to tbeir wives, but legend 
has it ebst locksoiitbs were soon requiiliioaad to make dupli¬ 
cate keys, which ruultcd in threats to the dealer by some of 
the gentlemen of the court who bad been taken in by the 
false security for which he had paid. 

In the later part of the seventeenth cconiry, /ean Buvat 
makes/efereoee to a girdle of clustiry which h^ been forced 
upon Charlocte Aglae d’Orl&ni wfao married the Prince of 
Modna. We are told that it was a belt of velvet, which stw* 
rounded both the loins and thighs of the wearer and appar¬ 
ently contained a metal plate, with a small orilice, which was 
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dghtl; preu«d agaiiut the pude^da. From whit Bnvet un 
devieei wete well Ilaowci to him and were often lued in 
Icalian soekty. 

The Ifteranire of Germany tnd Aorcria of the nxteenlh <eo* 
rury also refers to the use of the belt. In ihii connection Fi^ 
ebart, in bis edition of Garganiuo, hai a passage in which be 
mentions the wiles and cunning of females against which 
steel plates and padlocks are of no avail 
In i68p e skeleton was discovered in a church yard in Upper 
Austria* in whieh (be bones of a female were soil encircled by 
a chastity girdle. According to the account of the anti<)uarian 
who was present and able to obuin the girdle, excavations 
were oiade with the view to the restoration of parts of the 
church, when an ancienc leaden coAn was unearthed. Arotind 
(he pelvis region of the skeleton was a kind of hoop, joined 
in a number of places, and fitted with both an anterior and a 
posterktf plate, the latter being riveted to the hip^nd and tbe 
former being secured by locka 
Tbe Musfe de Cluoy in Paris, and other museums in Europe 
have well«known examples of these devices. One in tbe Pun* 
ham Museum in Blandfoid, Dorset, England, is a steel belt 
with engraved designs on both frontal and posterior plate. 
The ornamentation is open work, cut out of tbe metal, and the 
hip-band is equipped with two alternative clasps for securing 
It around the body. There are small holes around the edges of 
the plates for the purpose of sewing on a liniiig of velvet or 
other soft material. 

Traces of the practice of using chastity belts have been found 
even in our own country. H. W. Shoemaker, m PaWrenasr 
0/ iAf PtrtTttylvania Lore (Altoona, 1930, xii), 

and other authorities on the folk lore of that state, refer to 
tbe use of chastity bales among the pioneer Pennsylvania 
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wMjKfi, attd (0 » ksser exteai *"*^*«'^ girU duhfig tbe earlf 
liaory ot tlut «cleay. Ttocbdu were ondc of bctvf leaiber, 
Audd«d mih meo. A lOif pmtsd U c wmj tbe kfi and 
jouwd «t2>e back otfaer anps wtikb were puted around (he 
bodf, (h« eootnpcioo beiog Mcured by e padlock. 

Dingwall lozea (bat there were rwo names by which these 
belli were knowA: one a Peanaylvaaia Dutch eolloquialiara, 
Ei&Mtr, probably being a c e r n ipdoc ot the Dutch “een 
houder" (reatraioer); dte ocher was Fusm^ufipsr. meanings 
according to leal inuipmatieQ, ‘prtTM organ •hkld." 

Vc are thai " ***>**« need to fit cbek diu^icn with 
ibeie devicei who the girlf went on piaaka or excuntoiu, 
and that dieae *^7 Belb", aa (bey woe later called, continued 
in iMc Biuil conpvautdy reecM timei ameog the aaountaiO' 
ern of CeaBsl PenuylrMia. IV aayia^ *111 eUp a belt on 
her”, i» icill heard in ehia ae eo eo when leoe unruly giri praver 
to be Me fond of boy*' eosgiaoy. 

There m a reoord of the uae of esemil meani to protect the 
ebaicity of young ghU in mne borbereua tAm. Among the 
Yakut *irg)Aicy wai preceeled by to inl/kale arrangemeat of 
leather treoien iceured wkh icnpv which e girl wia aoc 
allowed to reno K e?eo a( night 
The tnditiotu of this ool^oe pncoce. however, are bound 
up chiefly with Italy and Prance, where enuplcs of the 
original bela have long repo w d aa maaeom piecei, and alio 
lion to then in Utenture k quke exleaaiee. Thu* we cull from 
ibe aharp^ted Voltaire: 

SiM« the* tw. ■ VoicK and a Mae 
TUn bee pr^eat, csagcedcaae 
B«t.afiard Aevimeaf hebeoic, 

Layi «p • awk cd gwM* and goJoAi. 

Thm, every rwlea aae, w i A au fca eTMuae. 

HeUi andcr leA and key ibevwne af budaac 
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iHnavLATWN n Inwu VnoiMnY.—A mor« primitive 
method than tbe use cf ebutity belts or girdles, and a more 
prevalent ooe, is knowo as in/Ufulasien, The pcacuce lAvolvea 
tbe use of a dup, iibula or buckle, or ocher means to achieve 
the same results. The custom b of verf ancient origin, and 
acill survives in many parts of the world, including Siam, 
Burma, )ava, certain parts of India, and many seedoos of 
Africa. Strabo refers to the practice as having been common 
among the Echio{nana. 

Wssm ?oa PuuTy.—Modern civilized people, too, have their 
penchant for iireiiing purity in connection with the wedding 
rites and for other ceremonial purposes. The tndition of a 
white eoserable for the bride b a very old one, and in accord 
with the alreoie unnerul pneeiee of tiring white as the syra* 
bol of purity. 

Among many peoples white 1* regarded as a sacred color, as 
well as denoting purity. WbUe animals have been worshiped 
in certain parts ci the world, notably the white elepbant in 
Asia and Africa. A white dog wu used by the Inxjuols Indians 
u a sacrihee in (heir ceremonials. 

The early were accustomed to wearing white on 

joyous occasions, such as feast days and other celebrations. The 
Greeb esteemed the white rose as a symbol of joy. 

It is said that the ancient Patagonians made a praeriee of 
painting theic bodies white on all occasions of rejoicing. On 
the eve of a wedding celebration, the whole body was covered 
with an application of white substance. 

The pure white diamond, above all other precious gems, b 
iDOst esteemed and desired by the proipeetive bride as the 
ideal stone for the engagement ring. 


CHAPTER IZ 


CUU Marria^ 


bnAtn BkhdthiU.—T be pwcikt of una^ng t&e ourruge 
'trlkile tbe pudes MOMmcd are sdU is very erteosive 

ttk primitive sodctMS. it sbonld be bofM ca Iwwever, 
dut bctndul doa Dot secessanly imply mifriagg io 
very early chikUiooiL 

Child marriage does talce ^ace m iimdt pans of the wevld 
aia tetider age, an age cha is aU mo jwig to fulfill the 
spoea&nain aod oMlgatioAS ef mamiDoay, as there is abuft- 
daot evtdc&ce te show. Pn4idk)y a cDocrAioi&g factor to the 
acideiu of ehU Barrtage k at this coscom prevails 

toostly in tropkal or aeauerepkal taiui^ in which both girls 
and boys reach sezoal jnaraky ac an asrli g age than in the 
cold or temporaie soaea. 

There are etcepdoos in thb r es p ect , boweva, as the mar* 
nage of very young girls, and boys Ihde older, is known in 
die more northera la>»r»n<^ even ansoeg the With 

respect to these latter eases, ii k enly fair to say that the prac> 
dee does not appear to have reached the {Knot of shameful 
aboses to undeveloped children, as it has m some 
elsewhere-^ lodia, for eam^de. 

There are rwo genoil types of infant beoeduL Tlie first 
concent chearTangemencfcirtfae marriage cn snfaocy, or even 
before binh, td boys and girls of gmii» age. TV secood pne* 


*u 
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dc< is CO betroth female iniafits co grown men who may be 
old enough to be (heir father, or even their grandfaiber. This 
latter form of ioienc betrothal is indicailive of a low stage of 
eifilsatioii, and eepeciallv a society in which women are kept 
in a slate of eureme subjeeciofi. The betrothal of infants or 
marriago of children co each other, with all hs obiecuoiu, is 
at least not a matter of sex disoiimnalioo. 

The principle of marriage by purchase has in modern times 
reached its greatest peak in Africa, where that purchasing 
power is used eiccosively to secure girls in infoncy as future 
wives. The practice h especially prevalent in die slav^mooger* 
ing regions of Western Africa. 

An illustration of the anomalous result of becrothlng an 
infant with a mature man Is given by a medical resident in 
Old Calabar, vriio states: “1 have seen a strapping man, in the 
prime and vigor of life, dandling on bis knees and kisung a 
baby two or three weeks old (hat be expects to become his 
wife and the mother of his children some hhcco or rweory 
years later. Pointing to her, he says, 'You see my new wife?'" 

The child usually remains in the charge of her mother until 
the age of puberty, though she often may the household 
of her future husband when very young and be brought up as 
one of the family. The mother of a betrothed child b con* 
sldered as acting for the future husband, and the latter ac* 
cordingly often pays hex for her services and expenses while 
the immature child is in her care. 

He thus actually considers that he has the same claim on 
hb child>wife as he would were she mature and living with 
tiim- In Wesc Africa thb extreme view U taken and no man 
except the husband dares touch or come near a betrothed or 
married woman, not even to shake hands. 

The alloting of girls at birth, or before, b the general rule 
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a m oftg ^ AuMnliaa oadtcs. Si woe » n frcnalff child is 
bora, or e?«a before, oa the permnydoo that it wiD be « prl> 
she is promued Co mk ooe cfae crftK, viibouc refereace ca 
dx c< (be iawttird bwbasid, whkb auf exceed dui of 
the fuber. Hus pracoce U also qoce prmleat throughout 
MeUaem, aad was m cbe ease of 

sod Den of disdacdoo agwutg (be PotTocaas. 

It has been sup pos e d that the difieuUks c^erkaetd bf the 
aiea ia procuring uiiees, especuOf foong wires, rasf be a 
priadpal cause efinfoatbetroefaal, which is widespread among 
uadvilaed races. iB great pter^csce atnoog the Australian 
abongiaes U codoobcedlr due d the demafiH for wenicA in 
ibeir tribes. 

It is the ruscofi] in Eastaa V kt cr ia to affiance sore 
DDc girl M (be same foodi, cb the pnadpfe that the girl may 
die. On the other hand, eoe ^1 may be bctrodied D scforal 
men; if tbe man M wboo die was first betrothed dies before 
she is old enough to be dastoed as hk wife, then she is manted 
to one of the ocher sen. 

In New Guittea, the becrodul cd to one another is 
the coflUDOA pr a cB ca, and it is said tbe ehildres are forcoally 
married srixe searesiy able D walL This larter, however, 
seems s be ^uitc qccp<ioiial,as aniQcga great many crflxs in 
s^iicb infant betrothal k tbe cosmic the marriage ekber does 
not take place, or k not ro o wrnfn a t ed, ndl pubeny. 

this practice U very rtunsnon among all tbe peoples of 
Northern Asia, sad is weftnu^ snrvcrsal ameog the Turluc 
popuiabea of Central Att It also prevails some of tbe 

KiVtmn and Alaskan tiftcs. 

There is related tbe story of a TasDanian native who, being 
concened ^tout tbe atteaocm iHiich a yutmg man was paying 
bk wife, hit upon the plan of >**"***i-*; bi$ newly bora 
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daughter to tKe $urp«cted rival. Prom chat moment it became 
impoinble £or the latter even to look at his future mothct'in* 
law. In a previous chapter we have noted the effect of die 
mother'ift'law taboo> here cxesoplihed. 

it was a custom among the Ainu to betroth children, but 
the young man and his fiancee were not absolutely bound to 
mar ry. This IS unusual in connection with child betrothal, as 
generaUy the carrying out of the arrangement sooner or later 
is a sacred obligation. 

Economy Is a factor that sometimes enters into the matter 
of infant or child betroduJ. Among some of the Congo tribes 
the youth kIccis by preference a girl'Child of am or seven years 
because she can be bought more cheaply at that age than when 
she is older. T^re is also the desire on the part of the girl to 
come into early possession of the things whkh are paid for her. 

In areas where elopement or the abduction of girls is a ree- 
ogniaed custom, parents are desirous of marrying their daugb* 
ters aa early as possible so as to prevent an undesirable run* 
away match. Quid betrothal may also be a means of preserving 
the virginity of the girl, which ii a quality highly regarded in 
the bride among many primitive peoples who practice mar* 
riage by purchase. 

Malinowski reports ^t in the Trobriand Islands infanc 
betrothal is regarded at least in name as equivalent to actual 
marriage. The becothed are spoken of as husband and wife, 
and thus address each other. Although this status is called a 
marriage by the natives, and ceremonial rices are performed 
and gifts exchanged, there is the recogfucion of a difference 
between betrothal and die actual marriage, for when ibe two 
grow up they have to marry again. 

During the period prior to actual marriage, while it is not 
leriously expected that the couple shall be chaste and faithful 
F* 
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tp cacli ocher, there hu to be a pretease to efeet to coa* 
foriD to tbe pnqvwtka A &^na> mugrosnoe 00 dther 
would be rcsemed bf the o ftmde j pixtr, and lai^i erea l>e 
called “adulter;.* lo brk^ both partiei is cbe betrothal most 
carry 00 tbeir ai&oun wkh d kci e ti oo, asd doe regard for 
appearaocea. Tha ia aa ioKreatiiig atp ect cd pncticee 
Si a primiore sooecy, aid abowa a eloee analogy to the regard 
for appearaocea that is called fiv n creilked ewnaunitk* 
when irregukrieks oc cu r in the idaaooa. 

In the Dutch East Indies abo^ whore iofani Is che 

rule, the girls have cocnplete Ifterry <A actinii until the 
of tnariiage. Often thefoeve btnbaod wants to put a stop to 
fhu b; the 

CnLD MAnua in baaA.—C 2 uld mreruge a India is based 
on (he belief that cdAwcy k aflia p i e cy and a tckfortioK: an 
ifflpiety, becaoic eoe who did not aarry pot the happiness of 
the males of ibe femily a peril; a assfocttiae, because be hun> 
self would recede M Wttih^ after his dcadk 

A man's happiness in the wtadd was dependent upce 
his haring a contmuous line of dcarendanca, whose duty 
it would be to aahe the periodical otferings for the repose of 
bis sooL The adopotm c< a sen to fdfil this requremeni is a 
doubtful gp e dient, as Ug'Vcda regards that proeedure 
u ratadsbccery. 

The anckat notion sdD surrirea in Indk *that a Hada man 
must marry and beget chfldrea n> p er form his fnoeral ritea, 
lest his spirit wander oeudy in the w aste places cd che 
earth.* The very name of ■«, hora, tneus one trim saves his 
father's soul from the 

Fanbennore, mamage cooplecea, for the «««% tbe regeoer* 
aong ceremmies, expiatory, as is believed, cd the sinful taint 
which every child is ojf)pnicd to contact in (he mochet'a 
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womb; and bffugt sudm and fo/ women, die oal; cer> 
mony ior the purpose wbjcb u allowed. Hua is ooe of (be 
ordinaaces of the Veda. 

A higb<asce Hindu can be subiect to no greater reproach 
yh»n CO bare an unmarried daughter ai cbe age of pubert?. A 
fanuly wUh such a daughter is believed to be under cbe d» 
pleasure of the goda In a strict ioierpreutioa of certain teiu 
of Hiodu religious law, her unmarried status entaila retrospec* 
five damoadoa on three generations of acceston. 

The sacred writings of ancieol India treat the subject with 
poetic imagery, as will be noted in the following passages: 

So iDuy Ktsoea o£ suastruatioa u ovenid;« a Cteliei 

the ptMioo of love and Muglic is eumsge by penou ol swltabk 
task, even m muiy are the beings detuoyad by both her biher 
and aiother. 

A dunwl should be gWeo in au/rkge before her brwsu neelL 
B«s it Ae have eoeosmiaKd before Bairlsge. both che giver aod 
the taker fill into ibe abyw of hall; aad her father, gnndfwher aed 
greai-fraadbiher are bora ioaecri to ordure. 

llwr« IS 00 aiooeoKoc for « man wbo has iDtareourw with a 
“Vrishalc’*, t.e„ ■ wojBaa who hat her courses before marruge. aod 
erea cootaet through loadTenence with the h usband of vueb a 
wooBB has to be atoned by ahluiioo of both person and drees. 

The bthe, bother aad elder btelbet who lelerace s girl u her 
courses before otiniage go ca hell. A Brahman wbo will surry 
such a girl is rut lo be spokea of or admitted into soeiccy. 

Early marriage In India therefore solves two pxoblnini ex* 
plkit ia the eusronu and ajores of cbe land; It insures cbe 
marriage of somebody’s daughter ar a satisfactory age (prior 
CO puberty), and it starts somebody’s son on (be way to ful¬ 
filling his ordained mission of continuing the line of unbroken 
dcK^smts. The souls of ancestors cannot remaio In heaven 
unless there are male descendants to keep up the sacrifices. 
Male dcKcndants, therefore, cannot be provided coo soocl 
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Under tbe !aw> of Uaou i mu taaif ghe bb davg htt r ca 
jBSTUge before ibe is dghi fears old to a nufi cd nnatfdour, 
or a girl of twetae CO a iiufi cd tfaiRf, and be ioaes bis doniiiioo 
Over bet if a InidiaiKl is doc p r orido d for her bf the tiiiK of 
puberCf. iBCexcoonc bdbre pnborry is ^ncslf bf 

the H^ulav. 

Observes have reported d»M hi some pares of the eouati 7 
cohafaitadoa often takes pdace b^ore (he ehild-vife has 
reached the age td p gb a t y . and it does so» u the latest, in* 
laedately after bet first luqtsuuaou sL InesdeDtallf, puberty 
octurs amoog tbe ghU of loda at aa earlier ago-^geaerally 
beeweea twelve aiul thnteeiH-tbaii n oor tespenie zone. 

lodia is a eodury of BiarTuge brc4en aad profeanoAil 
tsarriage-makert. C of ape tki oD b ef c fti these ge^eseo for 
bosbands is so keeo that h b no iwwT'^wmnp diiog for a desira¬ 
ble bushaod to be apptoacbed and ov eituiu cd oianiage made 
tolum(ortolusguardBii,ifbebeafnsM) while bis preseot 
ehild^vife b breathing her lai^ and cenaioly be f b tc her body 
has bees erenuted. 

Hie Unli^TTicTw^^n* cd as well ai the Hiodna, practice 
thild.niafTTJgp and rmarinntl y tfling M U, if^ g the 

cAmcs of the British gwuuiuait and cd (he mcee enli^cened 
oadve leaders to dbsuade Ukid fnea tbe costom, which has 
many harmful coctseqoeaces- 
MabaUBi Gandhi has deebred: 1 kwlbe and detest 
marriages.'' Forchenaore, he r ^ff the Hiado tcrip- 

turcs ^ve do tanoioii to chb oascooi, and chat even if they 
do so, they are wrong. 

Of the Ufimatrkd girls in ta general only ooe in e very 
fourteen has toraed her fifteenth year. Among the Hindus 
marriage is coorracted at aa earlier age than among the pop uU- 
don as a whole. At (be higher ago praeoeally no or 
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vroman is left unnuiried cuept those suffering from some 
infirmii; or duHgurenient, co&^uhines, prostinites, beggars, 
religious de?atees and a few members of eertaia bypecgamous 
ffoups. 

Hypergamf requires girls co marry into a higber sub-casre 
ibaa tJieir owa, or al kast forbids (hem to marry into a lower 
nib^aste. By this arbitrary nanowirg of the field of prospeo 
tive bridegrooms, some potential bridea are forced into undo* 
aired spinsterbood, unless they become religious devotees ot 
otherwise order their lives. 

The practice of hypergamy la especially apt to lead to the 
postponement of inarrisge in the case of poor families. A poor 
mao with several daughters finds it extremely diAculi to pay 
the bridegroom price, or dowry, and as a consequence his girls 
remain unmarried long after the age of puberty. This is so 
frequently the ease that in various castes the hypergasnous sec. 
cions no longer penalize a man for falling to marry his daugl^ 
cera at the age of pubescence* 

The Zoroastrian books, like the sacred writings of India, 
streaa the fact chat a man should many and beget progeny. 
Ahura Mazda said to Zoroaster: The man who has a wife is 
frr above him who lives in cootineoce; he who keeps a house 
is far above him who has none; he who has chOdreo is far 
above the childless man.’* 

No greater mlaforruoe could befall an ancient Perrian chan 
to be childleas. The bridge of Paradise was barred to him who 
bad no child. The first question the angels there will ask him 
is whetha he has left in this world a substitute for himself; 
and if the answer be *T^o,” they will pass by and he will stay 
at the he»d of the bridge, full ^ grief. The Implication of this 
is that the mao without a son cannot enter Paradise because 
there U nobody to pay the family devotrona 
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The gedifeis Aahi die rnrrry^ i tfnT^ 

the Mwee all the good and riefatt that are 
wuh Rjeett tbe effcnn^ of bairtt pecfJe old oeo, 
coortesans and chfldraL 

ANnQunr or Ctew Maomk—T ba« has heea »oak 3 av 
Me c oo ti pwf s y as tp whetto die qwnwn of duld aurriage in 
I&dia is of gnu aotiquief or of conpmhtly oodera origiiL 
Some writers, iftdiftod to the bner dmry, hdie*e dK pnedee 
originated in the first mSkmuam ef the Chrisdanera. Others 
ouuicaitt h goa hock to pr^islork dfDC^ 

llie rridoce stum to fiwr the hner. We hare k on the 
aothoric? of Megastbetic ihai n hs cone fi. C) earif 

marriages prevaikd ill India ki die case cf girls, who might be 
wedded wfaea seren yean of age 

Now what an some of (be results cf thk agoold custom 
upon rhiH»lifr a perdcokr, and (be life ef wot&eo in gooal 
io that coontry? A recent censos showed that diere were sixty 
million girls m Tmta mider the age cf fifteen and of these 
eight and a half were macried. Among ioiaats 

fiae yesTt of tp, fifteen m a thousand were married or 
widowed, lhae wen nearly focr htadred thoanri ^ 
widows under fifteen yean of age, who under the 
code must never remar^. 

There were also a milUon and a half widows Ui we eii the 
ages of liffffen and twearf'five. The great (nunber of widows 
aiDong children and yotmg women is due, nor cudy to the feet 
of early marruge, ofcm with the di^uriiy ki the ages of the 
husbands and irivea, ba chiefiy to the prejudice y >»««» the 
remairiage of widows. 

The proh,ihttion of widow marriage is held in the most 
stria regard by the IdgbcT caste Hindus as a ouvfc of respect* 
abOhy. As u the case m almost all «^*‘i*****, the lower castes 
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ape tbe pfaedeet of (heir mperlon ia order the; 0117 
raise cheir own social stanu. Tbow cartes lowest in (be soda! 
i78(em are most apt to violate this traditional custom, as tbe 
bride pike that 0117 be oJ^ered the famil; is a strong lempta- 
tion ia tbeir poverry. 

As a means of proteetiag inimaruie ehild«wives from pby> 
ieal injury by the husband, the Indian Penal Code, as amended, 
sdpulaces (hat a man who has senaj relations with his wile 
before she reaches (he age of thirteen years is guilty of rape, 
and is punished by imprisonment whieh may extend to ten 
years. He is also subject to a fine. 

Obviously, a law of this kind is very difficult to enforce, as 
only in the most extreme cases and under great provocation 
will the victim mahe eoraplainr to the authorities. Equally 
difficult is the problem of obtaining corroboradog witnesses, 
as members of neither the man^i family not the girl's can be 
induced to testify against a husband wbe, according to their 
sacred beliefs, is acting entirely within his tights. 

Among the various ^tors that may be mentioned as pc^ 
manly responsible for the maintenance and encouragement of 
child marriages are the following: 

1. Rfligiom srodshofs.—The custom is one of tbe sscied 
injunctions of Brahmanism, tbe most orthodox swd usAuential 
Hindu religion, and therefore has the aanctions of religious 
auibority. Oo the basis of dus authority, it carries great weight 
among the foLowers of Indian religions outside of Brahmaih 
««IW- 

2. Lott' fitimaie of untam^—The deeply ingraioed belief in 
India chat women are by nature utterly .depraved makes a 
very early marriage necessary, aa that alone can insure the 
bride reaching Im husband In a slate of pbydml purity. 
Furthermore, the fact that the girl is never consulted In a 
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nosnagi vnogaaeBi (as an she weoU be too fcpting 
to uodeniaad the eocuequeaces aAjwaf) "vVit ii n pff to 
omdude tbe ttmactiocL li ii very ofeeo a 'Vaiuaetiofi'' ia a 
biuiaea sense, wzcb a price paiif to se^ the bai^aia. 

> 7Ar rigid mu tjtum^TUe Jiidt4>OQttj caste sysrem, 
and tbe evetHoacaaiag sob-dnismu of the castes, requiring 
that tattiiagc take place b e tw ee i i pcneipali oi the cane, 
or the approved sab-castes, grody narrow the field <4 choice 
for marriage, aod gimnlaf^ the coapetiaoa of pareoa seek* 

mg suitable aBiaaces fee girls, who mnsi be prorided with bus* 

baods kffort oftmmog ftkttty. 

4 , Poteny^a the lower, snpoveriihed where the 
faefaers or guardaaos teeeiTe purehase money for the bride 
from the brid^nxa’s family, the Deed er derire for this 
money is a saoRg iaduceuKol for an eariy weddiog. UoreoTtr, 
girls being an ecoaocok Uadai, k is all the more reason to 
leave no stone unoimed to (hem as eariy m life as 

possible. 

y 7kt nmitge bro\en IVifi* 1 rioual raat^Hnakers whose 
bosioesa it is to find statable fey exert all tbeir 

penuaswe powers to eficce early marrisga m order to e^ect 
their (ee& Life at best heiiig «*/*«*>»*, the sooner the cere* 
monies are pofenoed the more sure are the brokers to receive 
their percentage of the dowry as a fee 

6. Socid /redsTsoL—Sochi costoa haring pot the seal of its 
approval on child marriage, having decreed that casly mar- 
ria^ is the proper chio^ few will risk the verdkt of soc^ 
oswaciini and disgrace by defying (be ctiwom. It must be 
remembered that posrpeoeneni of the wedding of adaughter 
beyond the age of pnberry is orthodody hmfoitiiU, and as 
difficulty in ebesioing a bridegroom r efl e cts tqwn the social 
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stud religious starus of the girl’s faioilf, aa early marriage is 
desired to avoid any chaaee of failure later on. 

y, Fe>ninin< intrigue m ihe AowfApf^^Motbex>>in*bw, 
auntMA-law, sad aMer>ii>Uw dwrillng la a joint*faiaily 
home are all equally desirous that the brides who ate to come 
aod share che home with ibeia shall be children, indeed young 
children, amenable to diKiplice and motherly handling. 

The girbwlfe, too, in many cases loeb forward to what she 
believes to be the glamour nf the elaborate Hindu marriage 
ceremonies, which often last for not one, but many days, even 
weeks in wealthier circles, and o£ef a welcome change from 
the dull routine of her ocuomI secluded life. To the Immature, 
subordinated girl U is a colorful pageant in which she shines 
as the central hgur^^ CindereUa story come to life in which 
she is the heroine, 

8 . MtucuUne airmtaget. —Noc the least important of the 
powerful inlhienccs which foster the tradition of child«inar> 
riage is the advantageous setual position accorded to men 
under (be reltgious law which sustains it. It should be reoieoi* 
bered the Hindu widower may remarry over and over 
again, and at any age he can have a child-bride. Moreover, if 
One wife fails to bring ofrspriog he may marry a second 
one, while the joint>family system relieves him of the lacoo* 
venknees which might have been his lot under other circum¬ 
stances, inasmuch as the young wife.is not necessarily called 
upon to run the household. The elder women of the establish* 
meat do that and also help the incsperienced duld*wife to 
rear her children. 

^i—Supprettion of the humane program 

to root out infanticide has had the effect of increasing the in* 
eendve to child*marxiage. The foirly successful suppression by 
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Ae Bridsb go mf uacat of At «im« c c mmrr pnetiee d in* 
laocicide is bf no nxaos a tacur in ibe nr^ ier early 

xurruges. It dui the nuo^er cf m (be outrirao' 
oial market has heea mer ca aed, and ns a bosbaiKl has to be 
found for girl, i£ the is (oitmnn collected and in 
good socb ] stsndnag, the compedbnci for deaM»le hrid^ 
grooms has become more brisk, wkfa the tendency to lowering 
the age of matrifflony. 

Ckd^ MABiAa a« Evnem—The Roman law stipulated the 
TT^inimiim laiuts cd foustm nod iwclre ^an for the male 
and frtnaV, t es p e tti sely. This law was adopted by tbe Chwch 
snd still remains in force in many eeuncries. A nuo^ 

her of ocher Christian '»«**^* and sates bare rerised tbe 
miffimiim sgc Isoit opwaids from a ^ar or two, to several 
years, in se^«cise to agit^inn resulting fnKn a nwre efi< 
lightened *>^1 

In many ceontrica, howcfer, in whidi tbe age 

has not been preserred, the obwaclc to marrying at an earlier 
age (baa that ediich tbe law per mits may be remored by di> 

Not only has the general tendency of legislstioo 

been to raise ibe age l™s, hm OMdeni errilsalioo has geneo 
ally piored mforonble to ihe freqoesscy of masriago. In the 
indostrial coonnies of Emope, mnre than a thkd of ibe male 
and female popnlatioa beyond the age cf lire in a state 
of rohmeary or mrohmtary cdftiaey. An cause of 

tbe dedioe of the marriage nte and ibe rite of the age of 
QUfTuge in Europe, as weD as B m odem soexty generally, u 
tile increating dificolry in sopporting a family utuSer 
ecoeoBie coadaiooL 

Tbe latest arailable United States <»««■« figures show a 
fiindition in this lOUBUy no tome fawnble to mamage, as 
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(be proportioc of uoaurried miles lod females ovef the age 
of lifieen, incluiling the widowed and divorced, is con&ider^ 
bl)r over OQMhird of (he (0(aJ population withia (he same age 

It maf be argued (ba( ii is unfair for statistica] purposes co 
iaciude the widowed and divorced among the unmarried, as 
these persons hid once been married, li should be borne in 
mind, however, (bir as prcsoDlly uiuDarrled (bey ire now in 
direct compedtioii wicb the single persons, not only in the 
maniage market, but generdly in the labor field as welL 

The present tendency for young married women to coo* 
linue gainful employment after marriage also mihes them 
competitors in the labor market with the single workers. Hiis 
seems inevitable and in accord with the evolaiioa of our 
present industrial civilixaiion. Often It U only by the )oiti( 
earoing capacity of both husband and wife that married life 
would be possible for a great many young couples, and this 
arrangement tends to promote marziages that would other* 
wise be impossible, thus reducing the celibate percentage of 
the adult population. 

During medieval times child marriages were very common 
in nearly all Zuropean countries. In England from the end of 
dse thirteenth to late in the seventeenth century, child mar* 
riages were prwaJene, at first in the higher classes; later 
aiDQQg all classes of society. In Scotland premature marriages 
cached such proportions that in the year 1600 they were for¬ 
bidden; (he age lieoiu being set at foorrecn and tvrelve years 
for nsJes asul females respectively. The reason, as is so often 
the case m eradicating a harmful social coiKhtion, was eco¬ 
nomic. The principal motive was to avoid feudal dues on the 
parr of tenants to the crown, if the father should die and leave 
infants who would thus became their wards. 
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Uamago, co(^ io Italy aad Praikea at ifae <£ Uk Renait* 
taoce gccuiToj at a very early a^ la diitaguulicd laoulks 
betrothal ms by no »"n^i at the age erf cm or three 
yean. At that teoiier age Vkloria was afliiBcnJ to the 

Maiqois of Pescara. 

CoosoEOAiarMi anally took (rface at the age of twdre. 
LaCkrkre^wnciQgerfdK iBiKs,said ‘‘that was afarorite age 
with the hndtaods; tboogli, au tt d ing to the best judges^ 
fifteen was the age whm the ^lywcal ebsnns were at their 
best, aad the sod was boa n»a»>aKU ^ dew rfadug as far 
back as Heated and Ahstatk.* 

Ib vaio the Preach pbysidms the meo to wail at 

jgjf oBtil the foorteeiuh year. But they desmred, for it was 
hiimil bring fgr a to hsTc a lilujji«yut^ld daughter oa 

his hands. At sateen dky wodd have caUed k a catastro^m. 

rKare pigr, Coe orf the uma saio os erf the fo o tern pwary 
writer s , pio poaed that after the age erf scoeea young women 
sboald ^ fwovUed with buibaads by tfae State, on the lines 
of Platens system. It is sasd that some psrencs betrayed such 
haste to get their ^Is ofl (hew hands that they anik^id the 
ceremctty, hawdmg ^ h#^ over to thek hasbands<lect on the 
strength <rf a mere ps o mb e erf fidelky. 

Looking A the subject from is Tarioos angles, child mat' 
rage in geoeral appears ra be dne to several facton, pmeuDenc 
anmig bong: religioai stqNTsaCMOs, ryerially vnth 
^eo to the in terms of the in (be ether world; the 
ignorance and rapadty of pwerscs, and their naer disregard 
fee the rights and welbbeiog cf (be children; abuse of parental 
antberiry diroagh penooal vadry and secal an^moe; and, in 
some instances, at t esupo (O pt emce e the interests of the chib 
dren, in a gi v en s o ci e t y , by mading altenuiire evib inherent 
in ibe prevailiog system. 
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Thb Tmcidy op l>«PAjmcfD&—Tbe bideous practice of idIU 
ieg infanls—uctuU? fetziales—has prevailed among savages 
froiD prifiiidvc dmes. It is believed to have originated in the 
early atni g^ es for food and secoriry. As 1 n^>g as mea were 
few ID nuiober, enemies scarce and game plendfu], there was 
little tempiaQo& to elimiaace the female infuc. la fac^ there 
were some things in avage economy which women could 
do beuer than mea—oceupailoos which his pride or laziness 
induced to leave to the women. 

However, with even a slight Increase In population In any 
given area, with aeighboriog tribes encroaching upon each 
other’s game preserves, leading to wan and reprisals, female 
childreo became a definite handicap. They ate, and did not 
bunt Or fight. They were a drain on their mothers when 
yoiiog, and, when grown up, were a temptation to rival tribes. 

As fighters and hunters were required and valued, it was to 
the interest of every thbe to rear, if possible, healthy male 
children. By the same toheo, it was less to their inccfest to /ear 
fenudes, as they were less c^sable of self<upport and less valu* 
^le to the defense of the communlcy. Infanticide, therefore, 
grew out of ^is predkanent. 

It is said (hat in Africa, where the hot climate and the 
abundance of tropkai fruits laahe the conditions of esstenee 
easy, there are no welUuthentkared cases of the custom of 
destroying new^m children. 

The practice has survived down to modem tunes in many 
parts of the world, in most cases obviously for the reasons 
already cited. Other motives have been ascribed as the cause, 
including primitive religious observances, but it appears that 
these are merely attempted latiorulisadons of causes that 
had iheir origin in the struggle for existence. 

As a result of this cruel custom, the tribes were often left 
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wTtfa a d«6ckac7 yiMBg TODce of diar om, tinu uriwulT 
dnnitbzDg tbe sunn! of the widuD tb« bordo!, 

and forcing to prcf oo oeo anocfacf for wire*. 

Oar of cIk theories of the orign of ezogimj, a< 

set forth by |. P. »chit thh pncQce, induced by 

aeeeearr, la dme e p teju ditt omoog the rnhee 

obsofriog h egainst OMn y ag t w om m of ihek own sroeL Tbe 
objecswa co (bis bypothoBS* as Hohen Speaeer Jus pobled 
Out, ss if tr^ had fewer ssooieo tlias mra, bow 
codd tbe cr^ gee wmd bf oUng ooe aootba's wotoeo? 

Where lahntkide k pr e cxked a e lioiBaa sacrifice to tlie 
gods, u b eftca tlte ouJe chfid dot b ptefeied for die pur* 
poee of the seerifice. it has beea suggested that tribes of 
zaeirbicbaj ia which wwa en were doounaai, used 

die *"»!» as its —**^ft*«* ofleriftg; the geader of cbe 
ftitM beifig tltr oppoeile cf the doreinaring sex in \ gives 
csder Jo wiueh b praoiced. 

lofubcide b w* regarded ia the lower stages of nilture 
as a aisuoal act, hoc as a cf e^edk&cy m tribal life 

and ecoaocay, and pareots are oot coodemoed fv refusing to 
rear 4 child iriieab boot pr opi l x i QS to do so. T1>e Aumluo 
aborigbes, aiDoog tbe tois m type of somriog asnges, d^ 
s ooyed nuiiy of ibes o fl sp cki g amply beeause tbe iofaou 
were *too tnoeb trouble to look after* 
la aeasoes of drought tbe tiftea new Adelaide killed all 
oew-hcra ehOdreiL Tina mass was proiDpced, bo 

doubt, oot oely tbroogb waat i&dtieed by the drooght, but by 
a belief that dmo was soose e«d magic wbkh coAococed this 
oiisfortUQe by oanire with tbe Bew{y bora infaBts. 

Mew-boni in^ts are always s u sp ect savages and they 

have oaBy ubooe to proc eet theaselves agamst laalevolcat 
mfiuecces froo dus some. 
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AttOA^ tbe Veddaki oi Cefleo a family ii cot allowed more 
tbac three children; all above fHaf nomber are killed. Like* 
wise in the Marshall IsUcde no child after the third was al* 
lowed to Ihe. Failure to exercise ruch moderaQOA with respect 
to progeny is commocly r^arded in primitive societies as a 
macifestatioc of unpardonable improvidence. 

Among (he natives of Luig*Chow, in Cochin-China, the im* 
provident rearing of oflspriog was regarded as disreputable. 
Consequently all children hom during the first three years of 
marriage were regularly dene away with, and in any case all 
families were limited by mfanlkule to a maalnnim of one fe* 
male and two male children. 

In certain instances, for economic reasonsi the boy Is sac¬ 
rificed rather tkan the ^I. This was customary among the 
Abipones, because when a ion grew up, It was necessary to buy 
a wife for him, whereas a price could always be obtained for 
a grown'Up daughter. Fe^ps this is a relic from the time 
when the tribe was matriarchal in character. 

The ludyes of two-thlrdi of the Soudi Sea Islands pra^ 
ticed infantkide more extensively than any other peoples 
known to history. The reason obviously is that the islands are 
of very limited extent and are as thickly populated as they 
could be and support life by the natural products of the 
soil 

Probably the best known Instances of in^iicide are those 
which existed in various forms throughout India, but which 
arc now almost completely suppressed through a system of 
reporting births and deaths, and of police supervision in dls* 
(ricts suspected of the practice. 

In some parts of India it was the custom to cast the child 
mio the Ganges (whence the reverence paid to the crocodile, 
which fed upon the children), or to poison it with opium or 
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d«r\in iptcad 19011 tbe Bodto't breait Sdll odier mediods 

vcxc uMij inaakiiij »****«»**-*^» a sacrifice tomue god. 

AkboMgb iwUidca boUi Irf die Vedas aad ibe Kona, w 
futjcule iaIaiBwaspncdcEd priadpeDjbTcenaia tribea o£ 
lower caste, » wdt as aiDOug the ftajpots. Tbe penmeace of 
the custom affv»««g Ac bnec was doc to the £sa that it was 
CQosaiered dishotwcahk £cr a giri co retaaia unmarried, and 
the oetesaary apeases d her oiarrisge wcse a ruifioos hurdea 
upODthe paresu. 

infaiiriAl^ hxk-rftfTM ^iWaMiAgd M a cmfon among 
a savage race, its pwtke, She all usa^ cooaeaed wiA binb 
or marriage, fiesTuendf x sacrificial or religious Im* 

port, and b; aioborities cfaii Is considered to be the ex* 
planatioo of the origm of the etisioa cd tarrifiring ehOdren 
to the gods. 



CHAPTER X 


Matriarchy, or the Mother-Pamily 


Tkb MMUAScHAn.—The hypoehesu of a meuri^ksu, or 
»social group, c!an or tribe, ruled or dominated by women is 
a controversul OfiOt bued largely on die iudiogs presented la 
the early by ). J. Bacbofen, die sdiolaxly Swiss etbnolo* 
gist. 

It was Bsebofea’s conteodoo that since in all races there ea* 
isc survivals of a period when children took the mother's 
name, instead of the father's name, i^o property descended 
in the female line instead of the male, and women held eenain 
exclusive <ecofiQmie privileges, these facts among other data, 
including legends and myths, indkate that at an early period 
in human sodety, women were generally the dominating ele¬ 
ment in family and tribal life. 

In brief, Bachofen explained mother-right as a consequence 
of the supremacy of womeo, ceooomically and politically, an 
the early stages of primitive society. 

A Scocusb contemporary, J. F. M cLennan, quire independ* 
endy also anived at the theory of mother.<ighT, but on other 
grounds. He regarded what be called kinship through females 
only, as due to uaceruia paternity resulting from early promU- 
cuUy, or polyandry. 

McLeanan's hypothesis has been supported by later ethnol> 
gists, at least in those instances where if has been known to 
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prevaiL Not all antboritiei a y ec dus oMdKr*ri^K» ex outrv 
liocal ic^cnm^ haa cm^wbcre ptcceded £atitef-figb( as a 
iortti of primitive bmOr erganiuDcici, bat the prepofideraaee 
of mjeiKe leem to &viit this soppockkcL It is ioconceiv* 
a bk , McLemuQ layihis^ bw the want of 

paternal cer t ai ofT hare long ptLouit^ the adoowledg* 
Beat of kifiship throu^ inaka. 

Horgao has sbowa b hb cotupcebesm tnatu«f ofi the 
North Anvrieza iDdnut eqteriaSy the Ira^oeia, iM only chat 
lecheiuttg tooh pbee chtodgh the female li"* , but 

that wooen did eojOf putif rights aad prml^es !>ot granted 
them in puriaitkal savage soesetr. Tfaer wnr gtacnJIy on a 
plane with men poHckaZly, and eccnonakiUy they held 
periot utBoeoce aad power. In ewy way the woueo were the 
equab of the m*ti, wd tt cenain reqteets had decided advaa* 
cages. 

The raatemal family system has in modeni dotes not 
^y among the tribes of the Iroqoob Coofederarioo aad other 

Americaa ladam, bat also amoogcestsm African, 

F^ynesian groups, oooUy the Rmcchadales, the Chamorroe, 
the Baloodas, (be Dyahs, the Garos, the ^^>«««». the Trobraad 
Islanders, the Tahidau and Toagana, aad the How of Uada* 
gasear. 

Blood kinship, or the identity of bleed aad body, is reeog* 
nbed only in the inotber lioeby osanyef thbse peoples. Tliere 
is often a complece ignocinee cf (be role of the patenul elfr 
rnenc in precreatkuL As Malmowski posts otx with respect 
to tbe oadra of the Trobnaod talapda who are utterly 
ignorant of ^ysacdoskal p an nic y they believe tbe whole 
process of gta qati oo Iks b e t ween the ^wic world and the 
fi»ta)ccsgsuusm.Tbeirbelisf (D rids l es p e e t is» firmly estab- 
lisbed that there U smaply tso room for physical paternity. 
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Ic is now gcjieniily conceded chat Bachofen and hii aehool 
of thought were oot correct in assuming, beeauM of the ica* 
ternal line of descent, that the position of woman was neco 
aanl^ a domicaot one economically and polincallf, although 
there hare been mstancea, and notable ones, where women 
have held socb st^remaef, T^ese eases are well worth srudf> 
ing. 

Morgan points out that In the Iroquois Long House the 
matron maintained a vigorous control of domestic affairs, and 
that in general women were accorded a position of importance 
and respect in the a^aira of the tribe. They voted in the coun* 
cil of the tribe on equal terms with die meu, and In economic 
matters they held a superior position. 

It has been found to be the rule among many tribes that 
while descent is reckoned through the fenule line, it u not the 
mother or wife who eaerdses an authority over the cbJdren 
and afiairs, wfucli the husband does not possess, but the 
woman's nearest male kinsman, ix~, bet brother or maternal 
uncle. T^se male kinsmen even exercise authority over the 
husbands who come co Lve with the wife's &mily, which is the 
usual custom In these sodedea. 

Thb MAiMNAt. Family—Mathlocai, MAiiaiA6&—Ihe ar> 
rangemcnl whereby the husband immediately after marrlsige 
goes to live with his wife's relatives and In a sense becomes 
subordinated lo the members of her family, is known as matri> 
local marriage. 

Under this system ^e young man regards his father-in 4 aw'i 
house as his own, and often becomes the chief support of the 
household. He does not become his own master ucdl after 
the death of the Cather*in-law. Even iberv in many cases, be 
coctinuea to be subordinated to some male member of bU 
wife’s family, and in some cases to the wife. 
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Hu Boiikg Sink RAiino , who goa o live with ha wife’s 
bffiily, tniufen filal dutr ef ercrr kbd fiom his cpwji |>eople 
to ibose of ha wtfe. Aaong die Atents of Ead&k bUod the 
biubaiKl alweys lives vidi the pAzeois <i hk wi£e» although oc* 
casoDiUy be mar visit he owd i dati ve s It a the pncoee for 
the bu^esid to dkord hb om ad to uh< that of hb 
wife's fuailTi 

AjDong the Vaseoaver a bcrigiftes one d the great toduee- 
saeaQ to caarriage was (be aew htwbad thexebr acquired 
aod hahmgri^its over his wife’s prapcet?. If (be mar* 
rjagg termioated, the propatj re^rted Co the woos&'s sole 
tise. and beeaae a dosirf for her next nutnoaoiual venture. 
This SI aa iotcresoog phase cf the wife's ownership asui coa* 
trol of propertf, and the vfonosn a r power h&plied in the or- 
nogeioent oecessaril7 gives her a favorable, if not a domifiac, 
pos^QoQ IQ the ronwntmiry. 

The Rwakiot] of Brkiah Colombb had a loodihed form of 
the raatrilocal srstem. Tbe hoshaad tnei tip bis ^ode la the 
home cf tbe bride, bgt oo oaki&g a ^edal pa^mat couU n- 
more ber after three tiwmrln, The idea of maniage bj put' 
is boond tq) in thb procedure, which indkaies chat the 
wife is eaaentiallT the p rcp er cy of her family, but chat after 
the lapse of a safcable dae—probably in (be aacure of a crial 
narriage—the wife naj be ccaoved from tbe familj domieile 
npoo parmeot of a sdpolaced bride price. 

The doiaesuc life ^ the Z«s, ooe of the Pudilo tribca, has 
been described as almost ideal and ooe that might well serve 
21 a example for cmliaed races. Tbe bouse belongs to the 
woma bom of (be bmilT. There they com e into the worid, 
pass dicg lives aad dk wstha the maternal family walls. The 
brothers leave as tbcf grow tip to make their home with tbdr 
it ap e ccive wives. 
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Tbc idyllic customs of (he Zunis have been thus dcsenbed 
bf aft obserrer: When (he nadve girl takes a fancy to a young 
man, she makes hjm a present of bewc'bread as a token, and 
becomes afianced. He sews clothes and moccasins for her, and 
combs her hair out on (be terrace in the sun. The security of 
the marriage tie rests with the woman. To bet great honor, it is 
M id she rarely abuses the privilege; that i^ never sends her 
husband "to (he home of his fathers" unless he weU deserves iL 

Among some of the Caribbean tribes of the West Indies, the 
women never quit ebeir father's bouse after the inarriage. 
Polygamy is sometimes practiced, and in ibis case the hus¬ 
band visits and lives with his several wives in nun at the homes 
of their respective parertm 

In Caracas, if a native takes a fancy to a ^rl, be tells her so 
and then goes to her borne. If she gives him a basen of water 
to wash himself and sooeibirtg (o eat, this gesture indicates 
acceptance of his proposal. There are no Other formalities, and 
the marriage is eonsummated. The continuance of the mar* 
risgc is entirely dependent upon the wishes or whims of the 
young woman, u jhc bccomcs dissatisfied with him for any 
reason, or for 00 reason, ^e dismisses him and takes another. 
He, in cum, takes another wife. 

Among some of the American Indian tribes the husband 
and wife never quit iheir own families and their own homes 
CO make one family and one home for themselves. Each jt' 
mained In his or her own home, and (he children bom of these 
marriages belonged to the women who bore them. The mar^ 
riage did not establish anything in conunon between husband 
and wife except (he bed, for each dwelt during the day with 
bis Or her parents. 

It was the custom among the Sioux for the young man, as 
soon as be became a husband, lo forsake his father’s cent and 
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Ihc widi Jw wife's people Tbeae womeii were asod to have 
bad great aaceodney orer tbes boAaodt. Ar&oog tbe Grees 
the youfig boibaad Ukewbe west to live wkb hit wife's fern- 
(If who^ bowerer, Heated bds as a stranger uodl after the 
bkth o£ tua £tst duld. Ha was then fioallj aecepted into ibe 
feffiilyazsd ^clsaer to tha (ban to hwows parenra. 

In rv T V* of the AincricaB liMian uftiea anvifig whoa ^ 
hosbasd went to live with the wife’s parents^ If his coaeribu- 
Msi to the fefflOr larder t>>TW i> > g b hontitig and fishing was not 
satisfactorr, or if foe aOT reason Us wife's peopl e ffX tired «f 
he was diamtsed. 

Upon the marriaga ed (be eldest dao^iter* aiDMg the Kao* 
SB% Osage ai^ allied cr^es, she beratiw the mistreat of the 
toatenal booe and her paentt were sabordinaia to ha. Her 
asters, as (brr giew up, W »m » (he irives of the same bv^ 
band. A grot was nsiialfe aneaded by cae or (wo wives 
wbo lo^ed after his hot the maloriry of bis 

spowet remaioed with tbdr own refadves, and the husband 
vnied them as be plftad. 

Aaceig ibe Kbasi cd Assam, the women bold a singularly 
fevon^ p o iki oo in the trfeal political ecODMoy. Rol estate, 
heuKS and privaie p t O| >aty son transmitted to the maternal 
line, doeeadiog fmso to daughter. In one loealiry the 

position of popatf is bdd by a her s u ccctsoc being 

seketed from a groiq) ed ber female hsL 

The matrilocal essttm <d mwrfege prevails among tbe 
various irftes of the Ormocn Prom the mctBenc of marnage, 
tbe bosbaod le av e s his own hom e and dweUs in dte abode ci 
bu wife's family. He hunts and fi^esfor his fetherdn^jw, axtd 
is entirely depeodeol opon Urn. As is tbe practice in most 
eases <d tbb band, if tbe wife tires oi ber boibaad, she turns 
him ootofdocnaad tbemanaageis Rrmioated. 
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Al lA t£ie cue of so nuay trikes of the Amerken eborigifios, 
it wes (b< custom also, and suU U, for womea ihrougboui moat 
of Africa to remaio after marriage with their own famiiies. 
This rule applies from the most pnouiive add backward to 
the most advanced African races. 

A Cfpieal example, exogaoious in character, is that of the 
Bushmen of South Africa, who led a nomadic life in small 
groups. With the consent of one of the matrons, a man mi^t 
attach hifntfU to a wandoing band and become the husband 
of one cr mere of the women, contributing his share of the 
products of the chase to the group. !f he proved unsaiisfaciory, 
the associalioA was dissolved, and he joined another troop, 
where be found new wives. A most important requirement b 
that a man may on no account marry into a group connected 
with hb owe family. He must Bnd wires In a group oui^e hu 
klo (exogamy), and upon marriage he severs all ties with the 
family to which he belonged, and becomes a member of his 
wives' cUn. 

One of the Africsm tribe* has a proverb expressive of this 
situation: "Happy b she who has beme a dau^cer; a boy b 
the son of his mother'in*law." 

David Livingstone thus describes the marital arrangement 
of Bacyai of the Zambesi region: ‘^heo a youag man mar* 
ries he U obliged to come and lire at their village. He has to 
perform certain services for the motber'io*law,sueb as keeping 
her well supplied with firewood; suid when he comes into her 
presence be is obliged to m with his knees in a boot position, 
as putting his feet towards the eld lady would give her great 
O0ense. If he becomes tired of living in this state of vassalage 
and wbhes to return to his own famdy, he b obliged to leave 
all hb children behind; they belong to the wife.” 

The Malay family b definitely matiilocal, with aome char- 
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KUriscicsctftUowikb has beta d ewAo i a» a "MotbeAooj " 
Wiriwing << the gld boQK, vidi (be oweber aitd ber dcscead* 
aou io (be female munari e J »os and dusters, daugb> 
(OS* childrea, aikl so oiv tV fartifr lorDu so part m the af' 
nngesKttL 

The Makyaa £atber remaos imacb ‘•Wt ia famif y beads 
ce his brothers aad sisters >*«•«» be does |g has wife aad ehH* 
dreiL Both the husfatad aod wife ceadmie after marriage to 
live io daeir r espiul s e booseStoU^ The is doc even 

charged with the obli^cioA Co feed aod maifitaSn bis wife aad 
childm; that respoosiuliCT rib opoa the matenul family 
to whom the wife and childrea beloog. 

The actual head of (be femily is osually tbe brother of the 
wife (or ^ the omeber) called 'iuauL’' He has adouaUtrv 
dve authority over the p i ot >q(y , boc to ctumn, it is 

his sisKT who keeps the family V8hiri>les aad aoaey in her 
roonk Tbe fainily prop er ty rests eadr^ wuhin (he Mother, 
bood. Whes a Malay dim, hk persmul bdoogings pass to his 
maceroal femily—firw to his brodm said sutesv, then to the 
chiMres of hb dszen, boc sever to his wife oc ber childres. 

Isf.*ji.iws M^niAKBam—Tbe Iioqom ferra of femily 
aod politkal orgaasatioa has been as a coospicuous ex* 
ample of iDather<igb( with resultant privifeges and powers to 
tbe women cd the clans. Tbe tsftes ori^aally consatudsig the 
Iroquois Coofedaaooe of oortbwestern New y«k aad south' 
canon Canada were (be Mohawks, Ooeida, Oaoodaga, 
Cayuga and Seneca. Ac the of the esghteeoth cen* 

tury (he Tusrarora cr^ tbe but 

noc ({nice m e<{m] t erms with tbe £ve g r e at cribei. 

In addition to huotmg and the Iroqtiaii tribo 

showed considerable knowledge of agriculRire. lived in 
villages coesistkg of a bmked nunibcr of Long Houses, co» 
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ered with bark over wooden frames. The tizt of the houses 
mar be deduced from the fact that they were often capable of 
domiciling ooe hundred or more individuals. Hie Long 
Houses were not only the family homes, but also had cer r- 
monial signiAcance. 

The ceremonial life of the Iroqu^ was centered about sev- 
eral great feasts, associated with their oibal economy. Ths 
Strawberry PestivaJ took place la early spring, comciding 
with the ripening of these berries; followed by the Bean and 
Raspberry Festivals. In the fall the great Com Festival was 
cel^raied with the ripening of the maize, and In late January 
or early February there was the Mkl*Wlnter Festival, a featurt 
of which was the sacriftce of a white dog by s^angulaiion. 

Tie Com, Bean and Squash were penonified In the Three 
Sisters**— 0 «r WorAcfr—of Iroquois mythology. The women 
played the leading part in the agrieulrural and handicraft 
activltiet of the tribe. Tbe work In the fields, planting hoeing, 
harvesting and ueclng the produce, as well as preparing the 
food for consumption, was almost ezeluslvely done by the 
women. 

A considerable degree of communissi was characteristic of 
early Iroquois tribal life. Cerrain fields, not associated with the 
Individual households, were shared by the community as a 
whole. Moreover, the excess produce of the more formate 
families wu divided among the less favored members of tbe 
village. Tbe supplies from the communal fields were likewise 
partly utiliaed In ibis way, as well as for the preparation of the 
large amounts of food required at the periodic tribal festirala 

As has been noted, woman bad her obligations and respon* 
sibllities no kss than her rights and privileges. This is char» 
teristic of all savage tribes that are marharcb^ In function. The 
family organisation was maternal in character, consisting of a 
c 
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bead woffin, or mKroo, bcr UDiDeiiBfe male asd f Tp a lf 
deMCAdaDa, cbe CEiale aad (enak daeesKbsla of her femaU 
deteeadiAca, aod ao «. Ibe aatanil faml***, of 

the ifidi?iduab <£ three or foor gesentnia Imof at o&e time 
oftcA Qumbered freo fifty to as ouny as mk hundred and 
fifty Of evea two hundred mauberv 

Each ftsoily.or elan, was cleadjr *«**^>H wnb ooe cr more 
Long Houses. Tbe type of Barria^ wai eso^aiDOQi-^so me 0^ 
bet of a cka being tniMftwJ ce marry a weoun of the lame 
clan. The family namo were totemk, taken from the names of 
animali afid birds^ aod Buirage was jvohibUed h e tw wi per- 
(oosofcbe same totem. 

Thus a Mohawk Bear "«»»« was not only focMden to marry 
a Mohawk Bear wocnatk hot (he jirohUtion prevented 
>i>rw from maityug a Beat w amn of any of the 
tribes. He mast therefore marry a Hawk, cr woman of 
Mine other tocem oaiuide hu own elan. 

Upon the death of a chi^ die matron of the matenial family 
CO which the chief had bekmged chose his weeatt, usu^y a 
maternal nq)bew or youngo bcodxr of (he deceased 
but in any event a cf the same famil y. Hav« 

log reaped her dedsioo, (be mairoQ would call a cf 

the members of her maternal family for the radficatHn amt 
approval of her choke. 

The matron in qaeadon was then eonsdnnod a delegate lo 
the chiefs of (be Brother elans, CoQsia clans aad Council of the 
Chiefs, to obtain their co o qi r ren cg in the action, which was 
Bually givQ. It U equally ateresdiig tn know that after the 
eketioa of the oew rfach (be matron id the maternal &mily 
eoadooed to watch and s ^ er v ise his ^tmtieL 

If (he new chief prtwed ne^cctfol td his duticsi showed a 
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teod<ncf to intemperance or duhooest;, or proved lacking io 
patrioiisQ] ia bis behavior toward the tribes of crsdiekuial eo^ 
Ques, such as the Sioux or Algoaquins, the matroc ftfcehiU; 
brought the delinqueocies to his aeteATion. If be persisted in 
his oJTeasive wa^s, the matron coold divest the chief of his 
office. When aecettaiy she issued an uJdiDaraiD to >*>*** in the 
following formal language; 

“I will now admoaisb you for the last tine and if you cob* 
dnue 10 resist to accede to aad obey this request, thea your 
duties as chief of our famil y and daa will cease, aad I shall 
rake cbe deer’s horns from ofl your head, and with a broad* 
edged scone axe 1 <l»ali cut the tree dowa.” This last phrase 
symbolized his deposldoa as chief, and the roatron leceived 
back the deer’s horna—the symbol of his chiefly office. In 
this loanrier was an unworthy chief deposed by the represent* 
ative woman of his clan. 

It is thus seen that although the women were not hereditary 
rulers, the office was essentially in their control, and they had 
unusual polidcal, economic and social power and mllueoce. 

la certain instances when a woroan pecfonaed extraordinary 
acts of heroism or patriotism, for which the tribe wished to 
show grateful recognition, she was made an honorary chief* 
rain. This was termed a Pine TVee chieftainship—the recipient 
of the honor being eoacelved as straight as a pine. The office, 
however, was purely an individual honor and not transmissible 
by inheritance. 

As women conaticuted public opinion, and the chief was re* 
sponsible to them for his actions, very naturally no attempts 
were made to subjugace women in the manner of so many 
savage and barbarous tribes. It is an ironic reflection on the 
evt^atioD of our own democratic way of life when wc recall 
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tbu <in<iftg (be Iroqoee Tfwiiaftt all adulc^ bodi oule afid 
icmale, were adnicted co dte cododl or deraoentx audoblf 

where (bey eojofed o^oal suflra^; wbezess, it tdok decadee of 

edneaciofi and agiotko and, h the c»d ^>enfive, concea* 
crared eair i f ol gn'i oo tbe pan cd ibe white wonxa 10 approxa* 

mately the same area to aeeve like ngbts aad privfleg^ which 

were bciDy acbieacd »laee aa (Ik year 19x9. 

TheeeooomksDpmaeyofcbe womoiisbcarilliutnted by 

(be fact that ownosbip of ibe 1 **^ tbe Iroquois, as in 

pnctkaily all the Afiiakan tribes, was tested in tbe 

womeiL Wbeo tbe Indw cootcyed land to tbe United States 
CorenuDcs^ tbe signatoies and a u tbe ik y of the women bad 

to be obtained b order to make ibeae traosKtmis le^y valid. 

dgnanires of tbe men were of no Mceunt. 

Tbe matron of (be maienia] facnily In wbo ae power U waa 
to make and nnmaVe cbkb, ofces kztew in ^wce who tbe 

ne w ebief was likely to be, a fact of irtikb tbe procpectire new 

chief was of coorse twan. Hus fawwkdge naronlly mflu- 
eoeed tbe behavior of tbe yoonf wm* He realised be was 
ufidei the soudny of one triio held st^eme pow er , upon 
which the forureofUscare^ depended. 

Tbe Iroqoocs women were noe oidy folly eqiad tp tbe 
in their pobacal, ecoeoGuc and meU natai, and io some ro- 
speets superior, hut also took a psouau pan in tbe ctfe^ 
iDonial aflain, whkb are always anportant in t^al life. Of 
the six ccr cnav i ia l o&iais triueb ii was cascomary fer each 
clan to riect for cbe p tg poa cs of pr e p a i ni g and supotising 
ceremonial procedure, three wesewoiMiwd three were men. 
These ofidals made tbe decisiao as to tbe period when tbe 
great tribal fesdrals were cobe bdd, adeeted die number and 
personnel of tbe men and wociws wbo were expeoed to 
oficiate at tbe festival, sqiervised tbe preparadoo of tbe huge 
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i;uaficieies of food r«quired» and looked afier the appropriaeo 
overhauling of (he oeremoniaj Long House. 

Morgan states that all the meichera of an Iroqinis gtfu 
(synonymous with “dm'’) were personally free, and (bey 
were bound (o defend each oehet's freedom. Tliey were equal 
in privileges and in personal rights. Even ihe scbein and 
chiefs could claim no superiority. They were a brotherhood 
bound together by (be ties of kinship, and (his kmsbip 
streamed (hrough (be female line, liberty, equaliry and fra¬ 
ternity, though never expressly formulated, were cardinal 
principles of the gena.” 

The gear was the simplesi and lowest form of councU in the 
dibe, and was (boroughly democralk, as every adult and 
female member had a voice upon all questions brought before 
ic. A social strucnice so democraiically constituted from the 
ground up must inevitably leave die impress of ks character 
upon the individuals. It helps to explain (he quality of lode* 
pendenee and personal integrity associated wsih Indian char* 
acter in its native slate. In every sense of the word the history 
of (he Iroquois tribes fumisbes a splendid lesson in the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. Especially commendable is the just and 
equitable rreaiment, perhaps unparalleled In primiove soci¬ 
eties withb modem times, which they accorded to the mem¬ 
bers of the female sex, treating them with the reepect, consid¬ 
eration and dignity due to the mothers of (be race. 

Otker Examples op the KlATUAiieKAT&—Bachofen has 
shown us evidence of the anelent existence of raotber-rigbl, 
which in bis tennioology is synonymous with the dominance 
of women, in Lycia, Athens (before the ber^ age), Egypt, 
the Italic tribes before (be founding of Rone, parts of India 
and Centr^ Asia, Lesbos, Mantine^ and among the Cantabic 
'Hiis by no means exhausts the list 
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Plutafch expiaalr tuied tbai b Spirta wobca were (be 
sole prepertf gwdcts, iHueh b iodf wooU be aa iaeeoQTe lo 
domittanee, or would adioMe Kpntnxj. 

A companefre scudf of fdaiiuM dcanjuance as k has tz- 

iked araoog the toast dnvK peopka^ shows ia (be pcasttsioo 

of the frmiV sei those privieges aad a ds atm ges that are the 
pteregadva ol the b "wmiw tooof. 

Where wMoes rol^ wonuo k tfae wooo. Tlte maa furukbes 
the dowry. 

Hie wenuii b«s the sole cd dhpoaal over the coraraon 
poesesstofii. Oftes she aleee k t> dsteree her jnate» if 

be is oolofijo agreeable CO Ikt. the hiobaod adopts ibe oarae 
aod ludoftalky of the wife's family. The children are named 
after the modter aiuf kdtcrtt from the moditf. The pareolal 

duty of ptoriding for the children b ifi^oicd ctt the domifuiu 

tez—the woman. Where the prirnkne cusmcn cd 

prerails under female supremacy, boys am) nee girls are the 

victims. 

The gods, or at least the leading dirinkiea, are for the raofC 

pare feminine. Should k be dated in refncaiioa that fominme 
dmzkitMS are also exaked in patnarehai k may be 

pobted out that in all eases these trftal goddesses are of very 
ancient ineqidoe, and may wefl hm originated aod« a pr^ 
vious or raatriarcha} sydam Tltfy wodd lh» quite naturally 
be carried over, as all peoples are rdnctBit to discard customs 
chat bear the a n ro ons of religwus anc^ky, even when tbek 

Crip'ftal n^>afllna >i«« 

Hamarchy therefore impdia a reveraa) «f the sezial piivi* 
leges and prerogativa due obeada m a pmsiarchy or mak 
dominated sodery. It b a welUnown azkm Uui 
power is (be source oi soeaal and pelkka) peescige and ns* 
premacy, and women cerumly have bcU >-***>^r dominance 
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auoA^ many anckni and primitive peoples, to o^soeroua ex¬ 
amples of mother-right, some of which have been cned m chis 
chapter, womea have held the soda] advantages inherent is 
their econonuc conooL 

it is evident from the research of Max Muller, the famous 
philologist) that the wonieo of ancient Egypt were sexually 
the aggressors, in much the aaise manner that man u in mod- 
ecn society. Without a due regard foe the natural behavioristic 
conaequences of a feminine dominated sodecy, he expressed 
surprise that "Eg^tian women had been over-ready to play 
the man's pare" He continijed: "At least it seemed perfectly 
natural to the ancient Egyptian poets that an invitation to an 
assignation) in a poem packed with allusions, should proceed 
from a woman. To crown it all, the Egyptian man took delight 
io representing his iiumoraca as playing the seducer's part, 
as not content simply to run after him, but as plying bim 
with wine and other intoxicants.'' 

As Muller, like many otherwise able ethnologists, was not 
cogniaant of the implicaiiona of mainorchal rule) be failed to 
grasp the real significance of his observations) and therefore 
expressed auasement and surprise that women could act in 
so forthtighr a manner. Other Egyptologists have commented 
on the fact, from their study of the ancient literaturo of the 
country, that in Egypt women were the wooers, and took the 
inidarive in matters of love. 

Jo the wooing of Joseph by Potipbar’s wife. Use onus of the 
epkode is thrown upon (he woman because of her aggressive' 
i>eas. Joseph indlgnanUy rejects the attempt to seduce him, 
and as a resort runs away to preserve his chastity. The 
narrative is rebted with a solemn commendation of his mas¬ 
culine virtue, and coniempc for (be female seducer ((Penersr, 
mail, i-id). Here, too. we have the indueoce of Uie ancient 
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Egrptiaa ser«a, as Podpfaar aad his vife were E^ypcaos, iai* 
bued wuh (he eastoua ot dtek ttame Uod. Joae^ oo (be 
Mhes haod, was bred m (be puriarchaj craditioos of the 
hfews, who bdd to a soad eode that ^uite (he rerene 
of (be BsTpdaa. 

IKedorjs, who Imd at the tuK of CMsar, w«s quite iodig. 
DSfit ofer the pootsoo «f wonuii b Egypt. He p-ror^d t he 
faa that b Egypt oot the soost bot the dia^uas s^pened 
their aged parents. He thoefin spoke diqtarafifigly cf the 
heo'peeked men of (be NDe, who gnoted ri^ts and prm* 
leges to the weaker aa that ootngwts to a ftomaa 
ocGreeL 

tlw wife ia aoden t Egypt eiacttd a pnoaase of obedieoce 
from (be b jAaftd, imiLh ibe same as ebe cnditMAsl f«onuse 
io western ourxiage which oxb receive froco their srivu (o 
"Love, honor and obey.* Diodoros remarked th i t araoeg the 
people the wife had aueborky orer (be bnband, aad b the 
marruge cootiaa (be hushaiwi had c^cmaly to "pledge him¬ 
self to obey his wife." 

Herodonis n oted that among the Lydiani tbe woaten not 
only sought one tbeir mm boc assomed mfe b (be eeo> 
oooiic life cf (be commuairy that a geaenlly beU by men. 
Woomg by (be women ;days an importaot pan in (be anefent 
aagas of Hmd ia g a n . By tbe l^ws of hfaniv a girl» pcxniicied 
the free c h oke of her bnsbaod a law long nullified by 
the perverted costoeu of panbrchal dominaace. 

Affloog tbe B al o oda, a rugged Negro ci^ at (be Zambed 
ill Africa the wwteabdd a poauiooeconmiikally nqitfien to 
that of themes^ IS reported by liwegatott «d otber 

arks and ez^oren. Women are members ti the tribal counciL 

Whei) a young Baknda ffl^rks, be iBQS migrate from his vil¬ 
lage to tbe c«K m wbkb his wife resides. He must at tbe same 
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time pledge bmueif to pnn^e bit Qiotbec*ii>bw «kh kin* 
dliog wood for her lifedcoe. The husbeod wm so conpletelf 
»ab)ea to his wife that he could do nothing whatever without 
bet approval No agreemeot was binding without her conseot. 
sod even the pcrformaoce of some trifling service called for 
her concurrcDce. The woman, in turn, must provide bee 
band’s food. Here we have rbe woman responsible for the fasa* 
fly’s maintenance, just the reverse of the status that obtains in 
the painarcbal family system. 

Jaeckel, referring to the Kbasl tribe of Assam, stared that the 
girls are the wooers. The courted male ^lus to make a vigwous 
resistance, culminating 10 flight. He is finally captured and led 
back to the oupdal residence the lamentations of the 
parents.” Here we have a relic of marriage by eapeure in r^ 
verse, the bridegroom being the object of the chase. 

Similarly, among the KaoKbadales, where the female sex 
appeared in many respects to have been dominant, the wocnen 
were the wooers. We are told that the women positively 
fought for the possesnon of eligible men. The men were so 
subordinate to their wives that a husband never secured ais^ 
thing from his wife by force, but achieved his ends only by the 
humblest and most perustent peikions and caresses. 

The Chamorro men, of the northwestern Pacific Ocean 
idands, who were famous for their physical strength, were 
kept in complete subjection by their wives. The legal slams 
of the women was higher than that of die men, which is the 
best indication of uatriarchie rule, as the tendency of any ruh 
ing group is to keep a monopoly of power by legal sanctun. 
If a coan for any eause gave bU wife dissatisfaction, she did not 
besicate to chastise by physical means. 

Women, too, had a freedom in sexual matters not possessed 
by the men. Conjugal infidelity was severely punished in bus 
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buds, em wboi (be odeue serd^ toipecc^ dm 
proved, Tbe acetued b«b«Dd was oken a by the 

wucea of (be eoauDoasr. If rbe wife (vQfcd imbikhful, how* 

ew, tbe hoshuid had oo ledren. Uiuier ^ drctmmeaMS^ k 
w» Qfily the wocKD who WBc priv i le g ed liieniDeL 
A peraM akoetka peeraOed eawof dw Sameh^ideL Tbe 
carried mcohed to cooceal t^ bn effain with the 
UDsost care. Tbe ym oa the ocher ba^ opcsif i^tilged m 
afiXMifi, aoc eoDriderkg k Dceetaarp tp hxk their iDfidelkies 
koffi cbor hudbaodi. 

Wiftwood Rod remarked that araug savages gcoerallf k is 
the sok seducer who 9aSu% oot the ufi&iihful wife. Tbis is 
the reverse (rfwhat bappeas k a paaiarchaJ sociefy. He wtt 
ac a period whea Imk atteooeo was paid ta mumrtlul Mu. 

cnees, aod so he kibd to ooce (be CMacetsee anwog inaay of 

the uvage cAea q£ which hn remark w« (rw. Amoog pa(ri* 
archal groups the onfauhhil wife b doa severelr dealt wkh, 
DM ififreqoendy killed, or sob mto slavtf^. 

S(TOMAOtr IW TKE Hemsac Woiffir.—Mamchil bsckii* 
tkfis are still very znoeh m evidoBe aftiftp g (be Henitic pc^ 
pie who occupy eitcasive teniiary in N«th Abka. Among 
them the woman owns the property, whkh she bequeaths 
in (be female Ise; (be tnaa being endrety without pr^ er ry. 
Her naioe and aoeial statos are harried down to her female 

heirs. Dcscew from the weanan deteroiisw tbe taste. Tbe man 

may be a slave or a honritman, but if the weman bekngs to a 
high caste, the children wiD be hi^t^qn. 

Apin her ecMKim i e tt^eriority b evidcMol aoc only m the 
ownerdijp of propoty, but u the t^ the woman does 

and has charge of all the wert a« makes the akics into leather 

and prepares the kather clothing and tenu. She milks the 
cows, makes the boner, coeads and wc a v a . The eectnn of 
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the dwelling tents, or their removal, is bee work. The man 
huais, tends the cattle and engages in the wars. 

It should he emphas i aed, in coftnecuoo with the great 
amount of hard ph7sical work that hdJs upon the woman’s 
ahoulders in matriarchal society, that this is neither a hard¬ 
ship aOf a social drawback. Wc have seen this also b the case 
of the Iroquois societ7. The woman b the matriarchal order 
accepts her reaponsihilities, includbg hard t^ with her privi- 
leges. This training gives her the physical strength and self- 
discipline oecessary to maintab her rights and dominatiog 
portion. 

Bridault pobes out that as workers, primitive women are 
generally more muscular and belter developed, and 
larger, than rhe men. In several uncultivated races, the average 
hei^t of the women is greater than that of the men. 

Among these Hemitic people the woman characteristically 
dtooaes the husband, usually malring her seleelloo from 
among various rivals. Inter, if a more attractive, darbg or ao 
ccptable man appears on the scene, she may woo him with the 
same insistence. The husband, being subordinate, can do noth* 
bg b particular about it, and if he becomes objectionable, be 
is simply dismissed altogether. 

In the mie matriarchal society, while the wife has the ri gh t 
to divorce her husband, the latter docs not enjoy a similar 
privilege. This, agab, is a reversal of the divorce status in the 
primitive patriarchal way of life. 

As a matrer of fact, b the macriarebal order, the woman not 
infrequently showers her affections on her brother, to the 
neglect of her husband, subjects the Utter to tyrannies! tem¬ 
pers, and has no hesitancy in lettbg him feel her antipathy. 

Polyandry seems to be a custom more prevalent b cnatri* 
arcbal than b patriarchal societies—polygamy being character. 
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iidc of (be baa a ibek pn akiw (vik. StnlM Mced the »• 
ktocc oi pfijnArj anwrig cbe Anbs at a pened whco 
wooeo ciesdMd a domioattf rale. 

Aufiiig ibe people) of Batmrthal ckaractcf wbo prvtked 
pdljafidiY were die Caroa, (be Nayara, the TUpgiu, cbe 
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iARaneea in avage conumntka b wfakh «e had fragoeou 
cr recogfiizahle craesa of ihe matenal bouly ni gg eat ^ Ust 
j<SMiiuBg rtmaiAcs a ma w ian 'h ^ wckcy, ‘niey 

UQDOCe cbe erkUnce of a pasing order—the origiftal HA ther* 

faimlr, with its privilefcs od p(ao^iiras» si process ^ fioal 
disiategnQoi) er iraiukioo bco p*^***** 

Unfeetasacely, the erigas of these cusoew are lc«t in^ 
trievably, aod ooly the sha dow y, adxdeiB foms ^ legtods 
and myths remaia, m some SMaoces, to few the eiist- 

eoee of feoale rviaship m fao^ aad cAa] life. Scoha soeb 
as che Aaegooian kgends storm co lemad os of the c^oits 
of wetoeo who rebelled ea iwerre agaiest the cyrausoua 
tckeioAS cd die rumg patrinhy. 

We do haow that the icmawe of sodeey lod the form of 
family H£e ha»e ^oe ibrati^ diasdc ia ibdr erolo- 

tfooary devekpmeot There is m the assompdoo, aod at 
least cireumscauUI evhkaee m iriksle, that die lowest stage 
d famOy orga n i a d oa b seme sectiocs ^ the world was 
hecaihso, to which all the wonxo of die grot^ woe wires io 
commoD. Matriarchy, ibe sapremacy of womao over maa ia 
the family aod clan, acetmoted for die mkldle stage. Hk third 
stage was puriarchy, the preregaore of wfakh has been 
tbe prevslcfic system wkhio liisterie Ow fweseot marv 
tal arraagemcoi is the paoing syscem, wkh paoiareha] 
cnees predommadag. 
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Cooui^ering ibc diSercAces of the races, ihe diTcrsity of 
sooal culrurea io ihelr uolikc enviroomeats, aitd the isolarioA 
of oun? of ia a world with oolf rudimeacary meaju of 
comoiunicatioo, there could ha?c been do imiform change 
io their developoieAr. There must hare been an overbpping 
of two, &ad someuffics of all ihiee, of these fornu of family 
ood tribal lystema over a great period of dmc. A study of the 
socuil life of many diverse races in znodecn lines reveals ren- 
caots and vestiges of previcua forms of fanOy and tribal slruc- 
nue in the oiidst of a curreDC form of quite difiereni, ereo 
verse, ebaraerer. 

Under nutrlarehal bw comparatively peaceful conditions 
prevailed. Woman is biologically tbe conservator. Social reli^ 
tions were simple and the mode of life was a primitive one. 
‘Hm various tribes generaJiy respected each other’s domain. If 
one tribe was attacked by another the men took up arms for 
defense, and were ably supported by tbe women. Tbe women 
generally were not inferior to tbe men Id physical strengdi 
and skill, and could when necessary give a good account of 
themselves in combat with men. 



CHAPTER XI 


Patriarchy, or the Fatker-Pamly 


Tub Rjsfi <a PAiiMfcCHAL Ruu.~‘Wlut are (he faeten that 
iaduced a gradual change fro% macrUrchy, or feoule domi- 
nance. lo patriarchy, whkb has been the source of our charac* 
tchsck western family aad social iraditioas? Change in living 
coudicions due to greater emphasis OA laaded property and its 
crafiamissioO) the rise of (he industrial arts, wars, resulting from 
the new sodal riiinuli and frictions, pressure of popijat ron , 
erc^ seem to famish the answer. AH of these facmi tended to 
increase maseulifie influence, as the is biologically the 
more active and aggressive of the sexes. 

The change in mode of life from primitive agriculture co 
pastoral punuhs seems to have been the pricoary decisive m* 
floenee in the (lamitiorL With the domesdeadoa of caccle aad 
the growth of docks, there appean a change m the «rn l rela¬ 
tionship of men and women. The possession of herds and 
flocks forced the herdsmen lo range more widely, so that the 
men became more out of touch with, and out of authority in, 
their wives’ kinship clan. 

Where (Astoral soeuiy had not come lafo existence, the pa* 
trsarchal order hsd not developed. Confirmatlm of this is 
hiuctd On the American continent, where no domesdeatioa of 
eaitle bad taken place prior to the setclement by Europeana 
and the social order everywhere remained primarily matTV- 
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arclu], wbereu it W disapp«ared in the panoraJ life of 
Europe and raost of Aiu. 

BiSY?^ ^ tbe other baAd, which derived iu wealth pruoerilr 
from apkulture and had oever experienced pastoral life oa a 
large acale, remained angulirly excepoooal as a country of 
inatriircha] tradioona id a high rtage of euUural developmeot 
and prosperity. 

Professor Sumner has suggerred that the change and transfer 
of dominance from the mother-family to the father-family aiay 
well be considered the greatest and most revoludonary in the 
history of civilisaiioo. 

In the primirive economy of matriarcbaJ sodery, women not 
only owned and held title to the land and other properry, but 
performed most of the labor in agriculture asd craftsmanship, 
as well as the domestic work. One of the fundamental differ¬ 
ences between matriaichaJ and patriarchal ideology is that in 
the former society, hard work is implicit in ownership, s^ule 
in the latter manual labor Is, wherever possible, shunted upon 
an underprivileged class. In the earliest forms of patriarchy, it 
became the custom to enslave the men of vanquished enemy 
tribes, whereas formerly they bad been killed. 

The point has been made by Briffault that the enormous 
amount of labor perforooed by the women and the compara¬ 
tive leisure enjoyed by the men served to convey the erroneous 
impression that women in uncultivated society are in a coodU 
tioA of abject slavoy, and that the degree of civiliaation may 
be measured by the idle satus of women. This he lab^ as a 
patriarchal fallacy and misinterpreaejon, and the exact epp^ 
site of the truth. 

The activity of the men and the idleness of the women—iiC., 
upperclass women^n patriarchal civilisation is the measure 
of women’s economic subjection. 
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Tbe revem taxt oi ihb^ in primitive loekties U the cqok 
( ins guarantee agaisst (he posilbility nf feoule subjugation io 
(hose societki. The patrurebal subjection of women was onij 
established when they becaiTw idle, or, more accurately, when 
they were aeparared from the labor and aetivitiei of clan eeoi^ 
oioy, other than the domestic. They lost power and eonrrol 
when their hand i were renoted from the implements of labor. 
The UK of implementt of labor in primitive teekry is lynony- 
nous with ownership and control, and (he latter position indl' 
cates econosie dominance. Exceptions become evident only 
with the development of a ilare elasa. 

With the production of the necessities of life at a low stage 
of development, and capable of satisfying only the simplest 
demands, there was a mininijm of rivalry between neighbor' 
ing tribea. However, with the expansion of pastoral pursuits 
and the Uurcase in populaiion, resulting in rivalry he land 
and for the marketing of products, eonfikts became irKreas* 
ingly frequent and intensified. The male, who played a tec* 
otidiry role in primitive economk life, hunting, lishing and 
occasionally fighting, became a more imporum figure with 
the demands upon him as t militant berdiman and professional 
warrior, 

Furthermore, with the greater divQsiry of possessions, there 
ensued an increased division and spec»lisation of labor. Agri* 
culture and eattle*brecding increased beyond (heir former 
^pJe scope of family and clan aetivitici. Tools and implc' 
menti were required which necessitated special knowledge, 
and the making of th«e. too, became the province of men. 
Thus new sources of wealth and power came into possession 
of man, and he became the owner and master. 

We knew that among the peoples who practice mother* 
right, it Is the custom for the married man to live and become 
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identified with the wife*$ £uiul7> which contributes to his aib* 
ferior status. The ancient p2triarchal iamiJy was founded upon 
the znamage of one man and several wives, and, if the man 
was so inclined, the right of maintaining as many concubines 
a$ his means permitted. 

With the rise of the patriarchal the husband began 

to cake the woman away from her parents into bis family 
abode. The practice of paying the bride's family for this privi¬ 
lege resulted in the traditional custom of marriage by pur¬ 
chase, or later by contract. Thus the relarion of a wife to her 
husband became analogous to property. Tbe same is true of 
the relation of children to the father. It is the father's right 
and privilege to sell his datj^ters and otherwise exercise tyian- 
nical control over them, as well as over the sons. 

Patriarchal authority having in dme become established, 
there came with it the change from matiilinear to patrilinear 
descent, both with respect to name and property rights. The 
father, or patriarch, used the influence of his ownership of 
property—which often included flocks and slaves, weapons 
and produce—as means to exact obedience from his sons, espe¬ 
cially the eldest, who generally inherited the property or the 
major part of it. 

The genealogies and stories of family customs and conduct 
in the Old Testament ofler a typical example of the patriarchal 
way of life. Patriarchy was already well established among the 
ancient Hebrews, a pastoral people, at that early period. 

Among the contemporary inhabitants of a neighboring 
cotmtry, Egypt, mother-right was still the prevalent system, 
and tbe economic and sodaJ practices of the two peoples illus¬ 
trate the contrasting characteristics of the two types of society. 

Among the ancient Hebrews, as among all patriarchal peo¬ 
ples, women were utterly deprived of rights. Marriage was 
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arranged by purchase or contract. Unqualified chastity was 
demanded of the woman, but not so of the man. Polygamy 
was pcnniticd, and the man might not only have several wives, 
but concubines as well, if his means penxutted the luxury. 

If the man had reason to beheve his wife had lose her vir¬ 
ginity before their marriage, he was not only entitled to cast 
her oSy but she might be stoned to death. The same punish¬ 
ment was accorded to the adulteress, but a man was subject to 
the same punishment only when he committed adultery with 
a Jewish matron. 

The patriarchal family was belligerent and strongly mili¬ 
taristic, in contrast to the more passive and tranquil tendencies 
of the matriarchy. It was well adapted to serve the purposes of 
alien adventurers in their conquests over more peaceful agri¬ 
cultural peoples. 

Patriarchy was thus fostered and became firmly entrenched 
by the Roman conquests of northern and middle Europe. The 
l^t remnants of any matriarchal practices or uaditions that 
may have remained were rooted out as the countries of Europe 
became more and more an operating field for predatory 
hordes, mercenaries and armies. 

Theiyscem fitted in with the msiitutions of slavery and serf¬ 
dom on one hand, and ruling castes and militaristic authority 
on the other. In the patriarchal family wives and children were 
not only regarded to all practical purposes as property—*as 
much so as slaves, serfs and cattle—but were even so in a legal 
sense. The father’s authority was absolute over his children, 
evert to life and death, and the legal status of the wife was very 
much the same as that of the child. 

Old Russia thb Last Patriarchv. —With the passing of 
patriarchy in its pristine form as a result of the decline of 
feudalism and the French and industrial revolutions, the last 
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tct lining evidence of the patriarchal family in anything like 
ics :al character was to be found in old Russia of the early and 
mil Jle nineteenth century. C^arist Russia was too Hrmly 
roc zd in the past to make anything but a slow transition. 

1 rPlay, the reactionary French sociologist, wrote in evident 
ad] iration of this flourishing social anachronism as follows: 
**T. z old parents, finding ample means of subsistence in the 
nat re of their locality, are able to gather around them four 
ger rations of their own blood. The father of the family, 
wb se power is justified by his long experience, possesses the 
nec ssary ascendaxKy to hold both youth and ripe age in sub* 
mb ion to the Decalogue and to custom.’* Later in this chapter 
we h^ll discuss the practice known as jus pnmae nectis, or 
**iij It of first night"*) which was a privilege of the patriarchal 
ma ex, and survived in many places chrou^iout the feudal 
per m 1 . This custom, with other sexual anomalies, continued 
in i ussia down into the nineteenth century, long after it had 
bee me outmoded in western Europe. The marriage of chlU 
dre was in the absolute control of the father. When a youth 
rea led the age of eighteen he was married without delay. 
Wc cermarck and others have related how the father was 
ofti ) anxious to marry his son at an earlier age in order to 
SCO *e an additional female laborer, and then cohabited him> 
self ivith the young wife during the son’s minority. It was a 
coo non practice of the father to marry his young sons to 
gro Ti-up women. 

£ ron von Haxthausen wrote before the Emancipation in 
186 ^the patriarchal government, feelings and organization 
are n full activity in the life, manners and customs of the 
Grt t Russians.” The adtdt son was stibjecc to his father’s 
aut ?ncy until he himself had children and became the head 
of 8 family. 
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arranged by purchase or contract. Unquali£ed chartiry wa$ 
demanded of the woman, but not so of the man. Polygamy 
was pennitted, and the man might not only have several vtrlves, 
but concubines as well, if his means permitted the luxury. 

If the man had reason to believe his wife had lost her va- 
ginicy before their marriage, be was not only entitled to cast 
her off, but she might be stoned to death. The same punish¬ 
ment was accorded to the adulteress, but a man was subject to 
the same punishment only when he committed adultery with 
a Jewish macron. 

The patriarchal family was belligerent and strongly mili¬ 
taristic, In contrast to the more passive and tranquil tendencies 
of the matriarchy. It was well adapted to serve the purposes of 
alien adventurers in their conquests over more peacc^l agri¬ 
cultural peoples. 

Patriarchy was thus fostered and became firmly entrenched 
by the Roman conquests of northern and middle Europe. The 
last remnants of any matriarchal practices or traditions that 
may have remained were rooted out as the countries of Europe 
became more and more an operating field for predatory 
hordes, mercenaries and armies. 

The system fitted in with the institutions of slavery and serf¬ 
dom on one hand, and ruling castes and militaristic authority 
on the other. In the patriarchal family wives and children were 

not only regarded to all practical purposes as property_aa 

much so as slaves, serfs and cattle—but were even so in a legal 
sense. The father’s authority was absolute over his children, 
even to life and death, and the legal status of the wife was very 
much the same as that of the child, 

Oin Russu TOE Last Patriarchy.— With the passing of 
patriarchy in its pristine form as a result of the decline of 
feudalism and the French and industrial revolutions, the last 
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fcmaining evidence of the patriarchal family in anything like 
its real character was to be fotind in old Russia of the early and 
middle nineteenth century. Czarist Russia was too firmly 
rooted in the past to make anything but a slow cransition. 

L<^lay, the reactionary French sociologist, wrote in evident 
admiration of this flourishing social anaebr^m as follows j 
*The old parents, finding ample means of subsistence in the 
nature of their locality, are able to gather around them four 
generations of their own blood. The father of the family, 
whose power is justified by his long experience possesses the 
necessary ascendancy to hold both youth and ripe age in sub¬ 
mission to tbc Decalogue and to custom.” Later in this chapter 
we shall discuss the practice known as jus primae noctis, or 
right of first night”, which was a privilege of the patriarchal 
master, and survived in many places throu^out the feudal 
penod. This custom, with ocher sexual anomalies, continued 
in Russia down into the nineteenth century, long after it had 
become outmoded in western Europe. The marriage of chil¬ 
dren was in the absolute control of the father. When a youth 
reached the age of eighteen he was married without delay. 
Wcstermarck and others have related how the father was 
often anxious to marry his son at an earlier age in order to 
secure an additional female laborer, and then cohabited him¬ 
self with the young wife during the son’s minority. It was a 
common practice of the father to marry his young sons to 
grown-up women. 

Baron von Haxthausen wrote before the Emancipation in 
1861, “the patriarchal govemment, feelings and organization 
arc in full activity in the life;, manners and customs of the 
Great Russians.” The adult son was subject to his father’s 
authority until he himself had children and became the head 
of a family. 
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Marriages were so arbitrarily arranged by parents in the 
upper classes chat the bride and bridegroom frequently never 
saw each other before the wedding. Among the peasantry and 
lower classes^ they saw each other but never dared to speak 
about marriage because that was a thing which did not depend 
upon themselves. 

While patriarchy has long since passed on as the domlnanc 
family system in modern society, traces of it still linger, as do 
remnants of even older systems. In fact many of our prevalent 
ideas and concepts with respect to se:tual practices and rela> 
dons between the sexes are heritages from the patriarchal age. 

The double code of morality—a loose one for men and a 
restrictive one for women—is a survival of the patriarchal 
mores. The present tendency in our transitional period is to¬ 
ward a single moral code, the adjustment being made by a 
reladvely more monogamous praedee on the part of the male 
sex, and rebdvely greater freedom than in the past on the part 
of the female gender. 

Strict paternal authority and ananged marriage are tradi* 
dons which have survived and come down almost to the 
present day in many places, and still find existence in some 
localities and instances. 

The traditional attitude toward illegitimacy, which has 
found cruel expression in the laws and mores of most European 
countries and America, definkely of patriarchal origin. Heart¬ 
less severity in dealing with the offending woman and the 
illegitimate child was characterisdcally the patriarch's firm at¬ 
tempt to transmit his possessions and the family name only 
through legitimate heirs. 

The faithless woman commits the worst deception possible 
in the patriarchal mind. She brings another man's children 
into his house to become the heirs of his property and name. 
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For this reason adulcay, when committed by a woman, was 
punishable by death or slavery among all aadent peoples of 
masculine dominance. And the laws were formtdated so that 
illegitimate children were deprived of name, family and rights. 

The humanitarian mailm that there are no illegitimate cbii' 
dren, only illegitimate parent^ is a definite break with the 
ancient code. This enlightened concept is finding increasing 
ejtpression in the laws of many states and countries. 

The patriarchal principle which separated woman from 
ownership, resulting in upper-class circles in making a virtue 
of female idleness, has brought a train of untold neurotic dis» 
turbanccs to woman’s life. The more prosperous middle class, 
ever ready to ape the ideology of its superiors, has adopted the 
practice, so that girb by crainiDg frequently become neurotic 
misfits, and only too often “gold-diggers” or ‘'alimony-hunt¬ 
ers”, unfit to be useful, contented wives under any circum¬ 
stances. 

Patoiarchy dj Akcient Gizecx.— That a matriarchal system 
once existed in prehistoric Greece seems evident from some of 
its customs and legends. The annual celebration of the ThcTm- 
ophoria clearly exhibiu all the evidences of such a regime. It 
was customary in Greece for women to appeal for advice and 
help to the goddesses only. Even at a later period Hellenic 
women celebrated the old festival in honor of Demeter, which 
lasted for five days, and in which no man was allowed to 
partidpatc. 

Religious customs are always the last of traditions to give 
way before a new epoch, and the Hellenic religion inevitably 
refiected the dominating character of ancient society. Among 
the ancient Hebrews we see patriarchy indicated in the charac¬ 
ter of the personalities and the manner of worship portrayed 
in the Old Testament. 
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In ancient Egypt we find the inatriarchy just as clearly cvi* 
denced in* the worship of the beneficent Sun gods Re and 
Osiris, and of the wise goddess Isis, whose magic powers typi- 
Ecd the aspirations of Egyptian womanhood and refiecced its 
d^nity in the social life of the country. 

The decline of the matriarchy in Greece forms the theme of 
the native myths, legends and drama. The tragedy Agamem¬ 
non by Aeschylus relates a deadly incra^family feud between 
Agamemnon, King of Mycenae and his wife Clytemnestra, 
that in the conflict of personalities dramatizes the struggle be^ 
tween the sexes fox power and dominance. Some of the lepre* 
sentative tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides likewise give 
dramatic expression to the jealousies and craving for power 
that typified the rivalries of the sexes in the transitional period 
from matriarchy to patriarchy. 

In the patriarchal period of Athens married women and 
their daughters were restricted to the home and isolated in 
special rooms called gynacontis, wherein they dwelled and 
performed their domestic duties. They were denied social in¬ 
tercourse with men who visited the home. Even widows were 
under the domination of their nearest male relative, and were 
not at liberty to choose a husband. In Homer’s Odyssey, we 
find Telemachus, in the following language, forbidding his 
mother to be present among her suitors: 

"But go now to the home, and attend lo thy household affairs; 

To the spioning wheel aod the loom, and bid thy maids be assiduous 

At the tasks that to them were allotted. To speak is the privilege of 
jneo, 

And mine is especially chU privilege, for 7 am the lord of the house." 

It would have been unthinkable for an Iroquois matron to 
have been spoken to in that manner by any male member of 
the clan. Neither a common brave nor an exalted chief would 
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dared Co dictate to a clanswonuxi as to the course of her 
personal or domestic affairs. 

Upon leaving the bouse the Athenian matron was required 
to veil her face, so as not to arouse the desires of other men. 
The wife did not address her husband by name, but called 
master—for such he was. She shared the husband*s bed, but not 
his table. If she were known to commit adultery, die penalty 
for her sin was the forfeiture of life or liberty. Her husband 
might mercifully sell her as a slave. 

The position of the man in his patriarchal glory was $ome> 
thing entirely different He enjoyed the utmost freedom in 
matters of sez. Courtesanship was developed on a scale as clas- 
sic as other Greek arts. Women of beauty and intellect, usually 
foreigners, chose a free life in the closest association with men 
rather chan accept the thraldom of marriage. The status of 
these women was hi removed from a degrading prostitution, 
as the free living courtesans were in fact intellectual compan¬ 
ions no less chan sexual paramours. 

The names and fame of these courtesans who consorted with 
the illustrious men of Greece, and particularly their intellectual 
discussions at the great banquets, are recorded in the pages of 
history, while the names of the wives are lost and unknown. 
One of the most famous of these women was Aspasia—noted 
for her genius, beauty and political influence—intimace of the 
great Pericles, who finally made her his wife, but she achieved 
her undying fame while still his mistress. 

The wit of Phryne made her an intimate of Hyperides, and 
her beauty caused her Co be selected by Praxiteles, one of the 
principal sculptors of Greece, as a model for his statue of 
Venus. Archznassa was the mistress of Plato, and Dan^ sup* 
plied incellectual companionship and amorous diversion for 
Epicure. Lais of Corinth, Gnethanea, and other courtesans of 
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equal fame afforded mental stimulus and erotic solace to the 
famous Athenian men of their period. 

Demosthenes in his oration against Neacra pictured the atti¬ 
tude of the Greek men with respect to the sexual relations, as 
follows: "We marry women to have legitimate children and 
to have faithful guardians of our homes. We maintain concu¬ 
bines for our daily service and comfort, and courtesans for the 
enjoyment of love.*’ 

Prostitution developed to cater to the younger men, as 
would be expected in a society of the patriarchal type. Solon, 
who formulated the new laws of Athens, upon which his fame 
rests, introduced the public brothel under the administration 
of the local authorities. He decreed a one-price rate to all vis¬ 
itors, amounting to one obolus, which is estimated to be about 
six cents in American money. 

The double standard of morality, and the class basis of pros¬ 
titution—both fostered by the patriarchal more^are evident 
in the following tribute to Solon by one of his contemporaries i 
“Solon, be praised 1 For thou didst purchase public women for 
the welfare of the city, to preserve the morals of the city that 
is full of strong, young men, who, without thy wise institu¬ 
tion, would indulge io the annoying pursuit of better-class 
women.” 

Thx Roman Patwaxchy. —The most typical of all forms of 
patriarchy is that associated with Rome. The law of male de¬ 
scent was very dear to the Romans of rank, so much so that 
the name patrician was given to those who could point to their 
definite line of fathers and forefathers, indicating purity of 
blood and consequent political and social standing. 

The very name patrician means “of the rank and dignity of 
the fathers.” All power was centered in the father, or cider 
male of the family. Their foremost jurists boasted that scarcely 
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any other race of men had the same power over their sons as 
the Komans. 

One theory of the origin of the patrician class is that ic was a 
Sabine race which conquered a Ligurian people established on 
the site of primiQTe Rome. The survivors of the conquered 
Ligurians become the plebeians, or common people of Rome. 
Briffatilc submits evidence to show that the social constitution 
of these aboriginal Romans (later the subservient class) 
was matriarchal, and that the clan organization consisted of 
“Motherhoods.’* All matriarchal influences and tendencies 
were promptly rooted out by the patridans. 

The patricians were an aristocracy of birth and the heredi' 
cary ruling class. The famil y or community of kinship was 
designated by the term gear. The Roman gear included all 
those who cotild trace their descent, through males, from a 
common ancestor. It therefore consisted of many fatuilief 
allied by blood ties. 

The hostiliry between the plebeians and the patricians was 
deep^eated and long'lastmg. The two hostile classes repro' 
sented not only a clash between the poor and the rich, between 
the influential and the disfranchised, but originally it was also 
a conflict between two forms of social organizations—the 
primitive matriarchal order and the rising patriarchal order. 
The latter won out because it was riding the tide of a far- 
reaching social ascendancy, the character of which has already 
been described. In the cotirse of time the patricians and the 
plebeians became merged into one political class of Roman 
citizens, along patriarchal lines, with equal rights, at least 
theoretically. 

The Romans held careful control over the marriage laws. 
Marriage was permitted only between Roman citizens, or be¬ 
tween Romans and such foreigners as had by treaty the right 
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of inicrmarrying with Romans. The legal contract which was 
enacted by the marriage ceremony was to all intents and pur¬ 
poses a deed of transfer or conveyance of the wife from her 
family to the husband. 

The authority of the father as head of the clan was formu¬ 
lated as early as 450 B.C in the Laws of the Twelve Tables. 
Paternal authority, or patria potestas, which presently will be 
more fully defined, was set forth in detail. The authority escr- 
cbed by the father over his wife was known as “manus", 

*1d or under the hand” of the head of the house. 

True marriage, or malrimonium justum, was permissible 
only between persons of equal social rank, but it involved 
various types of ceremonies differing in character and prevail¬ 
ing on different social levels. 

Marriage could thus be performed with or without “manus’* 
—subordination of the wife to the husband. If this condition 
was accepted, the marriage was known as eum tnanu, indicat¬ 
ing that the wife was to pass under the tutelage of her hus¬ 
band. This status was accepted by the majority of marriages 
in the early period. 

Marriage without “manus’* indicated that the wife remained 
under the tutelage of her father. This status, while it also kept 
the woman under strict patriarchal supervision, had a certain 
strategic advantage for the wife, as there were sentimental ties 
with her &ther and his family which did not obtain with re¬ 
spect to the husband and his family. 

Premarital love, or the opportunity for the couple to make 
their own choice, was not the order of the day. Marriages 
were arranged by the families, the principal thought being 
social presdge in the upper classes; among the lower classes, 
it was little more than barter or sale. 
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The marriage rite med among the highest and most aristo¬ 
cratic class was known as confarreado, appropriate onlf to 
patricians and ezcremely elaborate in ceremoniai and religious 
formality. Certain offices of the priesthood and that of vestal 
virgins were open only to children begotten of this type of 
marriage. One aspect of the Roman marriage contrasts strongly 
with that of the Greek, namely, in the former case the bridal 
veil is not white, but a flaming red. 

A middle<lass ceremony was that known as coempdo, simi¬ 
lar to the preceding one in that it was a true znarriage, but 
civil rather than religious in character, and involving a sym¬ 
bolic sale of the woman to the man. A coin of nominal value— 
but signiBcancly of high importance as an evidence of woman's 
status—was used for the purpose. 

There was a third form of marriage, or a common-law equiv¬ 
alent, termed u$us, by means of which a woman was brought 
under the authority of her husband. This was without any 
special ceremony and indicated a relationship where a man 
and woman had lived in marital association for one year. This 
mode of marriage prevailed as a rule among the plebeians. It 
had legal status—Ronaan law was seemingly all-embracing and 
explicit and appeared to cover cvcrythuig. The wife’s consent 
must have been secured, and she must not have absented her¬ 
self from home three days. 

In contrast to these legitimate forms of marriage, there ex¬ 
isted a legalized type of concubinage under the name of 
matrimonium non justum, or a union of a citizen with a 
woman of inferior rank. This was a form of morganatic union, 
as the offispring of such association were not allowed to inherit 
property, nor were they considered as members of their father's 
family. 
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Woman’s inferior position is best illustrated with respect to 
the Roman view of adultery, a strictly double standard con* 
cept, characteristic of all patriarchal societies. If a wife com¬ 
mitted adullcry—with its menace to the purity of the male 
lineage—the husband was free to take her life without inter¬ 
vention even of the family council. C^o, the Censor, summed 
up the early Roman altitude toward marital infidelity in the 
following words; 

“If you catch your wife in adultery, you would kill her with 
impunity without a .trial; but if she were to catch you, she 
would not dare lay a finger upon you, and indeed she has no 
right.” 

Under ancient Roman law a woman was perpetually a 
minor. She could not own or transmit property, or enter into 
any busmess transaction. Even her children were not legally 
hers; she had no rights over them. 

Thb Patonal Powbc—T he absolute and unconditional 
power of the Roman father over his children was expressed in 
the Latm phrase, pasria poiestas. A peculiar characteristic of 
this paternal authority is that, in the case of sons, it continued 
utJtil the father’s death, irrespective of their age or position, 
even after their marriage. Daughters passed out of the paternal 
power after marriage, to become subject to the husband, unless 
they were manled without “maaus”, in which ca« they con¬ 
tinued under the father’s authority. 

The son had no potestas over his own children until after 
his father’s death. FaJria potestas was thus not merely the 
authority of the father over his own children, but that of the 
oldest paternal ancestor over all descendants in the male line 
_son’s children, son’s son’s children, and so on. 

Under early Roman law the father bad an unlimited right 
to expose to death all infant daughters except the first-born. 
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Sons and first'bom daughceri might also he exposed if they 
were deformed. The face of che deformity was required to be 
attested by hve of che nearest neighbors. 

Throughout che Republican period che father, as domestic 
magistrace, had the right to punish his children, even with 
death, after a trial at which the kinsmen were present. In the 
Imperial period, exposure of children was foihldden, and the 
right of paternal punishment was reduced to reasonable disci¬ 
plinary limits. 

It was also within the power of the father to sell the chUd. 
Sale into slavery was unusual, however. In the later Empire it 
was allowed only in the case of new-born children, and when 
the father was in extreme poverty. Even then he retained the 
right of ransom. 

A not uncommon practice was the pledging of the person of 
a child for the father’s debt. Another analogous custom was 
for the father to sell his son’s services for a number of years, 
although a so-called royal law forbade che sale of a married 
man. Another royal law prescribed that a son sold three times 
should be free from the father’s further authority. 

Under the rule of patria potestas in the early period, sons 
and daughters and their children had no property rights of 
their own. Whatever they acquired accrued to the head of the 
house. Later, in che Imperial period, the son and also the 
daughter secured property rights. 

Faina potestas was nullified not only by the death of the 
father, but also by his loss of liberty or citizenship. If he were 
captured and enslaved by foreign enemies, that condition only 
suspended his paternal authority, and if he escaped or was 
ransomed, it was revived. 

Paternal authority was also nullified under Roman law when 
a son became a fiamen of Jupiter—one of the principal divini- 
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ties of ibe prcXtrisiko era—or a daughter became a vesta! 

vifgui. 

“Right or tm£ Post Night^.—A lascivious practice among 
various peoples during the feudal period was the much-dis- 
cussed jus primae nocus, “right of first night”, or as the French 
called it, droit du seigneur, “ri^c of the lord.” 

The feudal lord had the patriarchal ri^t to compel any man 
who had attained the eighteenth, and any girl who had at¬ 
tained the fourteenth, year to marry. He could prescribe to 
both men and women whom they were to many, even in the 
case of widows and widowers. Early marriage of the serfs and 
many children were to the interest of the feudal lord, as this 
added to the number of his workers with resultant increase of 
his income and wealth- Moreover, it was an age without any 
conception of sanitation or hygiene j mortality rates—especially 
of infants—were very high, epidemics of plague and pestilence 
were wont to rage, and a high birth-rate was necessary even 
to assure a stationary population. 

The “right” of a lord to enjoy the sexual favors of his female 
serfs was generally acknowledged in most feudal areas. If his 
lands were too extensive or if the number of his vassals was too 
great for him to give personal attention to all his subjects, he 
could delegate his i^ht to a representative, who might be his 
major-domo or his managing overseer. In many places, how¬ 
ever, the right was subject to W4iver upon payment of a tax. 
The terms “bed tribute”, “vi^in tax”, etc., had their origin in 
this way. 

Jacob Grimm, whose exhaustive works on the society of the 
Middle Ages arc among the most authoritative extant, gives 
the following description relative to the custom of jus primae 
noctis: 'The groom shall invite the manager of the estate to 
the wedding and he shall also invite the manager’s wife. The 
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manager shall bring a cartload of wood to the wedding, and 
the wife shall bring a quarter of a roasted pig. When the wed¬ 
ding is over, the groom ^hall let the manager lie with his wife 
for the first night, or he shall redeem her with Hve sbilUngs 
and six pence/’ 

According to the record of the Swabian monastery, Adcl- 
berg, in the year 1496, the serfs living in the community of 
Baertlingen could redeem the right if the groom gave a bag 
of salt and the bride gave 1 lb. 7 shillings In a dish *‘)arge 
enough that she might sir in it.*’ In other localities the brides 
could redeem the right by giving the feudal lord as much 
butter or cheese “as was the size of their seat.” 

Besides the feudal lands of continental Emope, the practice 
has been ascribed to the dan organizations of Scotland and 
Wales during the Middle Ages. In The Fair Maid of Perth, 
Sir Walter Scott relates: “The ancient laws of Scotland as¬ 
signed such a privilege to every feudal lord over his female 
vassals, though lack of spirit and love of money hath made 
many exchange it for gold.” The phrase “ancient laws’’ may 
have been used loosely by Scott instead of ancient custom, 
which would probably be a more accurate term. 

With the passing of the custom toward the end of feudalism, 
the c^ht appears to have been exercised for a time symbolically 
by the laying of a leg in the bride’s bed. 

Passing op the Patriarchal Outer. —The patriarchal system 
may be said to have had its origin among the pastoral peoples 
of southeastern Europe and southwestern Asia. It reached its 
turning point and dedine with the passing of feudalism. Rem¬ 
nants remained, as is always the case with a bygone social 
order, and many of our fundamental laws and mores are patri¬ 
archal in their implications. But the framework and substance 
have gone. 
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The patriarchy of the feudal period, of course, was not the 
patriarchy of the ancient Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. It was 
modified by time and circumstance, but it was essentially a 
patriarchal order in the character of father-right, paternal 
powers, subjugation of the female, masculine line of descent 
and inheritance. 

Feudalism, already on the decline, received its death warrant 
in the cataclysmic convulsions of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars. The rise of industry changed the way of 
life, left its impress on religion and morals, stimulated science 
and invendon, di£u$ed education, created great centers of 
urban population, all of which, of course, affected the status 
of the family and the customs of courtship and maniage. 



CHAPTER XII 


Multiple Marriage 


Polygamy. —The popular understanding of polygamy Is the 
marriage of a roan with two or more women, and for the sake 
of convenience the term has been so used from time to time 
in the previous chapters. It properly denotes, however, the 
marriage of cither a man or a woman with more chan one 
mate. 

In the present chapter, which deals with multiple marriages 
of various kinds, the technically correct term of polygyny will 
be used to indicate plural marriage on the part of the man. 

The reverse situation—the marriage of one woman with two 
or more men is termed polyandry. 

There is a third form of multiple marriage or sexual rela¬ 
tionship, combining polgyny with polyandry, which is vari¬ 
ously termed group marriage, promiscuity or sexual com¬ 
munism, some fearurcs of which have already been described. 

Multiple marriage in some form is everywhere practiced 
among primitive peoples, by at least part of the population. 
Far from being regarded as a licentious custom, or as a mani¬ 
festation of moral laxity or form of self-indulgence, or as 
evidencing a lack of consideration for the feelings of women, 
it is everywhere in primitive societies looked upon as a lauda¬ 
ble ideal and a great virtue. 

Even, the outlawing of polygamy, or polygyny, in Europe 
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came about at a later period than is generally suspected. Its 
prohibition was promiilgated for the iirst time in any part of 
the world in the code of Justinian in the sixth century of the 
present era. It is true that the practice had fallen into decline 
in the most advanced countries of Europe before that time, 
but it was not legally or ecclesiastically proscribed. 

Polygyny.— In this form of plural marriage the double 
standard of morality almost invariably applies because it is 
usually a male-dominated rcbtionship. There are some excep¬ 
tions in certain primitive societies, such as the American Indian 
tribes, in which women have held a position of relative equality 
with, or even economic superiority to, the men. The situation 
generally, however, has been that when a husband had two, 
three or many wives, he looked upon them as his personal 
property, and felt that the moral standards which were im¬ 
posed upon women had nothing to do with men. 

In practically all polygynous societies, and some have en¬ 
joyed a high degree of cultural development, the women are 
carefully shielded and guarded from contact with men other 
than the husband. If in spite of these safeguards and precau¬ 
tions, the wife is discovered to be unfaithful to her husband, 
she is punished without mercy. Death, enslavement or banish¬ 
ment is the usual penalty. 

The husband, however, has no scruples about philandering 
on his own account- He may find it dangerous to trespass 
upon the harem of his neighbor, and therefore out of ex¬ 
pediency respect his neighbor’s sexual property- If prostitutes 
or unmarried or unguarded women are available to him, he 
may cohabit with them without qualm on his part, or without 
objection from his neighbors, who exercise the same privilege. 
Even the wives themselves may not be expected to object, 
because their training and experience have conditioned them 
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to accept this situation as normal and proper—or at least 
inevitable. 

The Biblical law clearly points to the existence of polygyny 
among the ancient Hebrews. Marriage with a brother’s widow 
was required when no male children survived. The living 
brother was not exempted from the duty of marrying his sister- 
in-law because he was already married. Thus, for many centur¬ 
ies polygyny was an accredited institution among the sons of 
Israel. And, of course, Solomon had his numerous wives and 
more numerous concubines. 

Monogamy as it evolved out of a patriarchal order of society 
has been traditionally founded upon the same double stand¬ 
ard, uadi the influence of woman coming into economic and 
political rights on her own account has tended to greater 
equalization of the moral code. On general principles an only 
wife is much more likely to exercise an influence over a man 
than would he the case under polygyny. 

As we have already seen, in classical antiquity when the 
position of the wife was generally an inferior one, true mo¬ 
nogamy among the upper classes was very rare. The concubine 
was often a sort of secondary wife, paradoxically holding a 
preferred position as intellectual companion to the husband. 
Moreover, her very legal inferiority resulted in special oppor¬ 
tunities to educate herself, which were denied to the wife. 

In group marriage and in polyandry, the position of the wife 
tends to be higher, because the economic situation is quite the 
reverse of that existing among polygynous peoples. The matri¬ 
archal system, as we have already seen, is normally associated 
with such forms of marriage or has a traditional heritage from 
such a background. 

Polygyny among peoples of some high degree of cultural 
development is now to be found mostly among the Orientals. 
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Owing CO the luniced number of women that are at a man’s 
disposal—for the ratio of the sexes is approximately equal— 
and to the expense of maintaining more than one wife, 
polygyny is at present practiced only by the privileged and 
propertied classes. 

PMMmvx PoLvewy.—It has been pointed out that in the 
animal kingdom species are sometimes polygamous, some¬ 
times monogamous, but that in general a gregarious life, a 
life of considerable assodadon, favors polygamy. Man is of 
course a sociable being, and in the primitive state polygamy in 
one form or another has been universal 

Primitive life is physically hazardous, and although there is 
an approximate equilibrium in the birth rado of the sexes, the 
conditions of savagery make prodigious demands upon the 
lives of the adult males. There are frequent wars, in which 
there is no place for capuvesi taking captives for the purpose 
of slavery came at a later period- Among many tribes there arc 
adventurous and dangerous undertakings to procure food or 
materials of value, hunting and fishing expeditions chat often 
involve a high mortality rate. 

Notwithstanding'a hardihood and natural invulnerability 
CO many infecdons and to the shock of wounds that wotild be 
devastating to the more artificially conditioned civilized man, 
the natural hazards of savage life did take their loll, more so 
upon men than upon women, whose consdrutional resistance 
is greater than man’s. Even the prevalence of female iafandcidc 
failed CO equalize the sexual rado, so the excess of women was 
sufficient to permit polygyny, at least among the more 
privileged members of the population. 

Polygyny may become restricted in savage society because a 
small number of the strongest and most feared men^che 
chiefs, the sorcerers, or the priests—so monopolize the availa^ 
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We desirable women chat there are not enough left over for 
Ac common man to marry several wives, if indeed he is able 
to marry at all. As an example, in Australia the older influential 
aborigines took possession of so many of the women of all 
ages that most of the younger men could not acquire a wife 
before the age of thirty. And thirty is a very advanced age for 
marrying in primicive society, where young men and women 
alike are considered eligible for marriage at about the age of 
puberty. 

The situation in these circumstances is ameliorated to a 
considerable extent by the fact that this enforced celibacy does 
not necessarily demand male continence. Among the primi¬ 
tives under discussion and those of similar low culture, the 
husbands are much more jealous of their other property rights 
than they are of their conjugal rights. They may therefore be 
persuaded by the inducement of a suitable present, to lend 
their wives to the less fortunate bachelors. As a matter of fact, 
the practice of lending wives under such advantageous circum- 
smnccs maybe one of the incentives for establishing a monop. 
oly. It is an example of the law of supply and demand at work 
in a primitive society. 

Among the Melanesians of the Fiji Islands, the chiefs who 
kved in great sutc sometimes acquired several hundred 
women, of whom the greater number filled the position of 
servants to the master, and at the same time were concubines 
at the disposition of the warriors or of the guests. The timlar 
wives whose children inherited were very few in number. 
They were acknowledged as daughters of the chief, and their 
situation, though less degraded than that of the concubines, 
was sdll very humble. 

We arc told that not only did these royal princesses, so to 
speak, resign themselves without difficulty to polygyny, but 
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they were subjected to i singular duty—that of rearing for 
their husband a chosen concubine. The procedure has been 
thus reported: The bride takes with her a young girl who is 
still a child, but who shows promise of beauty, and who has 
been carefully selected from the lower of the people. It 
is a virgin destined for her husband. She brings her up with 
die tenderesc solicitude. When the girl is marriageable, the 
queen, on the appointed day, undresses her, washes her care> 
fully, and even pours perfumed oil on her hair, crowns her 
with flowers, and conducts her thus naked to her husband. 

Indeed, in those primitive societies which are masculine^ 
dominated, the women are so thoroughly imbued with the 
fact of their own inferior position—in reality their status being 
as property rather than as persons— fbar they have no thought 
of rebelling against a condition of Life which they have been 
trained to regard as normal and proper. Under these circum 
stances the wife in polygynous conuDunities not only does not 
resent the arrival of additional wives or concubines into the 
domestic menage, but often welcomes them as added work¬ 
ers to perform the hard labor of the household and its 
premises. 

We are told that among the Zulus the wife first purchased 
strives and works with great effort to help her husband obtain 
sufEcient means to acquire a second srife, as. a helper, over 
whom she will have seniority and special privileges. The 
women cultivate the ground and attend to the primitive agr> 
culture which, with the preparation of the food, is part of the 
domestic work, so the labor is heavy and arduous. The hus¬ 
band seldom concerns himsetf with the agricultural labor of 
sowing, cultivating and harvesting performed by his wives, as 
long as if is sufficient to supply his food requirements. The 
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men seldom do anytliing to the knd but deaf oS the bush 
and limber, when that is required. 

As a consequence, the greater number of matured and 
elderly men of this tribe and other African aborigines similarly 
situated have two or three wives. This again leads to a scarcity 
of wives available for the younger men^as in the case of the 
Australians—and results in infant betrothals and the sale of 
child wives. Livingstone reported that the number of wives 
was the measure of a man’s wealth and social standing. 

In some primitive groups there appears to have been a 
prescribed wife for each man, or at least his choice was re* 
stricted to a very limited ntimbcr. The prescribed mate was a 
statuS'Wife, who alone held the position of a true wife. The 
men might also capture a woman from an alien tribe who 
would be a worker, or work-wife. She might in time win the 
man’s amorous interest, and thus become his love-wife, or 
its primitive equivalent. 

Among the Trobrianders, Malinowski reports that while 
monogamy is the general rule, polygyny is not only allowed 
to men of higher rank, but in some cases it is even expected 
of them. Sorcerers of renown and headsmen of high rank arc 
obliged to have a number of wives by virtue of their position. 
The chief or headman, in order to fulfil the obligations of 
his station, must possess wealth, and according to native social 
conditions this is possible only through plurality of wives. 

The acquisition of the wives is a matter of political arrange¬ 
ment, rather chan personal choice, or is so after hU first 
marriage. From each sub-dan or village the chief takes a wife, 
who may be said to be the perpetual wifely link with the 
group in question, because, upon her death, another wife, her 
substitute, is immediately wed to him from the same village 
or sukxian. AU the male members of the bride’s sub-clan con- 
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tribute their share to her dowiy upon her marriage to the 
chief. 

The author relates as an example, the instance of a repre¬ 
sentative chief who began his sexual life in the ordinary way 
of the tribe, passing through the stages of complete freedom, 
and £nally made a permanent attachmeac. His selection was 
a very presentable young woman of the tribe, who in later 
years possessed '^chann, dignity and simple honesty." Five 
children resulted from the uniojL This wife remained his 
favorite; all the circumstances indicating it was a marriage of 
love and real compantMiship. 

Even before his accession, however, the chief acquired other 
wives, each from one of the communities or sub-clans whose 
obligation it was to make this contribution to his domestic 
circle. Forchennore, upon the decease of his predecessor, this 
chief inherited the late chiefs widows, who automatically and 
at once became his wives, and their children became members 
of his household. The majority of these widows were fairly 
old, some having passed dirough the hands of three husbands. 
The chief was not under obligation to cohabit with the in¬ 
herited wives, but ir was his privil^e and right to do so if 
he wished. 

PoLYGTvy ts Socmas Favoiable to Woman.—T he fore¬ 
going examples of primitive polygyny are concerned primarily 
with its practice in sodetks where women are held in inferior 
position. Polygyny, however, was also widely practiced by the 
North American Indians, among whom women held a &vora- 
ble and often a dominant position in the political and eco¬ 
nomic life of the tribe. 

The reason for the practice was doubtless the numerical 
preponderance of women, due to heavy loss of adult males in 
wars, and from the hazards of bunting and other pursuits of 
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primitive life. The morality of savage society is invariably 
governed by practical considerations and the necessicies arising 
therefrom. Celibacy has no place in primitive life—except as 
a religious or ceremonial custom—and if there is a preponder¬ 
ance of females, polygyny is practiced. If some unusual condi¬ 
tions should bring about a preponderance of men, polyandry 
then tends to become a factor in the marital relationship. 

Among the Omaha tribe, the man never took a second wife 
without the consent of the first- Often, indeed, the initiative 
came from her. She might say to him: “Marry the daughter of 
my brother. She and 1 are of the same flesh.” 

To a large extent, polygyny had among many tribes of 
Indians an incestuous tinge. The wives of the same man were 
often relatives, habitually sisters, as we shall presently see. 

Sometimes a man took as wives an aunt and niece of his 
first wife. Among the Californian aborigines a man not only 
married the sisters, but also their widowed mother. Among 
the Columbians every wife had her separate habitation, or at 
least her special fireside. Sometimes there was a chief wife 
having authority over all other wives. 

SoBOSATE —The Custom of Sisters. —Among 

many primitives it is the custom to marry off the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the family first, usually soon after puberty. Among 
forty or more of the North American Indian tribes, when a 
man married the eldest daughter of the family, he acquired by 
express privilege and right ail her sisters as wives as soon as 
they reached a marriageable age. 

This custom while widely practiced, however, was not 
obligatory. The man might waive his right in this respect, but 
if he insisted, his superior claim would be recognized by her 
clan. If the husband did not wish, or could not afford, to 
exercise his claim upon his wife’s sisters, he allowed them to 

H* 
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marry other men, hot in order to do so his consent was neces¬ 
sary. When a bride^rke was due, it was sometimes paid to 
h\rrt and not to the girl's rebtires. 

Among the principal tribes practicing this custom were the 
Omahas, the Cheyennes, the Crees, the Osages, the Blackfeet, 
the Crows, the Ojibwas, the Pawnees, the Spokans of Colum¬ 
bia, the Chawanons of Louisiana, and many others of lesser 
prominence. 

Reports of the domenk life of these Indian fasultes who 
practiced the sororate indicate it was an unusually harmonious 
domestic arraagemeut. The men were said to prefer to marry 
sisters for the very purpose of securing domestic peace. In 
some tribes it was claimed that the practice brou^t the bus- 
band “good lock.” Tlie fact that it tended to uunease domestic 
felicity is in itself a piece of good luck, and so the abstract 
principle could well arise from this concrete result. 

Sororal polygyny was also popular amoz^ the women be¬ 
cause they realized that children bereft erf their own mother 
would come under the care of her close kindred, and not fall 
into the hands of a woman of align origin. 

The acquiring of marital ri^ts by a husband over, a wife's 
sistcn is a widespread principle in primitive societies gen¬ 
erally. Brifiault states that in Queensland, Australia, among 
the natives on the Pennefcathcr and TuUy Rivers, a man is 
understood to have the same sexual rights over bis wife's sis¬ 
ters as over his wife, whether they happen to be married or 
not In Southeast Australia, when a man secures a wife from 
another tribe thiou^ elopement, her parents, after their anger 
has blown over and the matter has been amicably settled, turn 
over her sisters also to their son-iodaw. 

These practices seem to indicate that the sororate 1$ a rem¬ 
nant of group marriage or a general form of ela^ protaiscoiry, 
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giving the man sexual claim upon all the women of the group 
with which hb own group has entered into a marriage agree- 
menL Thus the sororate is a gradual breaking away from gross 
promiscuity-^ important step in the evolution of marriage— 
and the marital alliance is generally restricted to the several 
sisters of a family. 

Among the South American Araucanians when a man is 
able to obtain several sisters together as wives, he prefers it 
to marrying women who arc not related to one another, be¬ 
cause “this accords with their laws.” The men of the Amazon 
and Kio Negro tribes also commonly married all the sisters of 
2 family. 

The custom is very prevalent throughout Africa, especially 
among the more primitive tribes and those whose social or¬ 
ganization has been subject to the least modification in the 
contacts with civilization. Among the Bushmen a man usually 
marries several sisten or female cousins—that is, tribal sisters. 
The Kaffirs and Zulus, as well as the natives of Portuguese East 
Africa and Mozambique, also follow the practice. 

If a man of the Hcrero tribe of western South Africa took a 
fancy to a younger sister and decided to marry her, he could 
not do so without also marrying her elder sister. Among the 
Basoga of East Africa, when the bride leaves with the groom 
for bis home, they are accompanied by the bride’s sister, who 
joins the household as a secondary wife. 

The sororate has a long tradition among the primitives of 
Siberia and western Mongolia. Genghis Khan married two 
sisters, and the precedent was followed as an honored example 
by his warriors and khans. In ancient China and Japan, too, it 
was a recognized practice. The most common form of polyg¬ 
yny among the Malays of the Patani States was the simultane¬ 
ous marriage with several sisters. 
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There is an analogy between the Uuirau, which obligated a 
man to marry his deceased brother*s wUow—described in a 
previous chapcer’-and the sororatc, which demands or permits 
the marriage of a man with all of his wife's sisters. Both had 
their origin in primordial ^uoily life when sexual customs 
were at best Little above a promiscuous level As has been 
already stated, in primitive Life and economy there is no place 
for the unattached female. Ihe fulfilment of her biological 
destiny 1 $ inevitably taken for granted. She is expected to mate 
or fit into the sexual pattern prevailing in the community as 
soon as she reaches pubescence. This principle may be dig* 
nxfied by the term of "narural law”, as it is universal in the 
primidve world. 

Hus is the explanation of promiscuiry, whether xmlimited or 
restricted, of group marriage, of sexual communism as prao 
ticed by certain primitives; of hetam$En,,of the consanguineous 
form of marriage as practiced by the Iroquois and other Ameri* 
can Indians, of so-called temple prostitution that came along 
at a later period, and of other plural marital practices. 

Celibacy and chastity after puberty are concepts of a fairly 
high degree of civilization, although it may be a savage or a 
barbarous civilization. Then they are invariably associated 
with a special class of religioos devotees, and have no part in 
the life of tribal womanhood in general 

Where the Icvirate and soioratc prevail diey are usually 
imperative customs and obligations. Whether the society be 
matriarchal or p^iiarchal in principle, du wonaan has no 
alcemanve but to conform to the pattern that has been devised 
to assure her of the fulfilment of her biol^cal fancrion. This 
is even more true of matriarchal tha n of patriarchal societies, 
as the former have a more positive iostinedve feeling of the 
necessity of this functional complement of woman's life. 
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Restoictions Regarding CousrN>MAU(£ACES^^ivilized so- 
osety has in many cases, but not always, imposed restrictions on 
the marriage 0/ first cousins under the general prohibition of 
incescuous marriages. 

primidve peoples have their ban on cousiQ>marriages, but 
die prohibition is not uniform according to the degree of 
relationship. Where cousin-marriage is permissible in these 
societies, it is nearly always limited to those relations known 
as cross<ouiins, whereas parallel or iienucd cousiaf are pre¬ 
vented from marrying on account of the incest taboo. 

The respective children of brothers are parallel or identical 
cousins; as arc the children of sisters. On the other hand, the 
respective children of a brother and sister are crossHtousins. 

Some primitive tribes not only permit cros^ourin marrbge, 
but preserve it wbercTer possible. The Toda, the Vedda and 
other peoples of Southern Asia, and the Fi)ians among other 
Melanesians, follow this practice. The aborigines of the North 
American Pacific coast region, some South American Indians, 
and a number of South and East African tribes adhere to the 
custom. While far from universal, it has nevertheless been 
observed in every grand division of peoples throughout the 
world. The practice is of course endogamous and leads to a 
high degree of inbreeding, but other factors may serve to bring 
new blood into the tribe. 

If a man has no cross<ousins—if his mother has no brother, 
or having one, he has no daughters—a substitute is then made 
of some more remote relative reckoned on cross-kin lines. 

One effect of this marital procedure is that when a man 
weds the daughter of his mother’s brother, or of his father’s 
sister, a maternal unde will normally be his father-in-law, or a 
paternal aunt his mother-in-law. As a consequence, in many 
tribes practicing this form of marriage the men have a single 
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term to desigzut« mother*$ brother and £atber>in 4 aw. They 
likewi^ have another single word to iodicate iather*r sister 
and mother-ict'law. 


SaxuAL CouMUNisu.—Sexual prombcuicy in the form of 
what may he designated as "group marriage’* has been touched 
upon in a previous chapter. This classification has been used 
to cover various forms of the group type of marriage, which 
may vary from absolute promisctuty, without incestuous re¬ 
strictions of any kind, to others tliat have quite definite 
regulations. 

As the term "marriage'* scarcely applies to some of the con¬ 
ditions bbeled group marriage, even under Westeimarck’s 
broad generalizahoo. Dr. Rivers and other anthropologists 
have used as a subsdeute the term sexual eommunism as a 
more appropriate designation. 

It has been pointed out that extensive sexual communism 
may coexist side by side with individual marriage. That is, one 


portion of the community may practice the former system, and 


the remainder of the community the latter. 


As an example of the two types of sexual life coexisting in a 


given locality, we may mendon the Bororo of Brazil. The older 


men are regularly married and live in their family huts. The 
bachelors occupy a special dwelling, where they jointly possess 
such girls as they capture or purchase from the village, and 
for whom they pay to their mistresses, brothers or maternal 


uncles. 


promiscuous practices of this kind among the Bororo, the 
Masai and others, which arc openly sanctioned in the com¬ 
munities, do not conflia with the instinition of individual 
marriage, which is the normal rotidne of life after the period 
of youthful profligacy. In brie^ there is one system for the 
young, and another for the <dder members of the social group. 
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Among the Chukchee, reporced by Bogoras, on the other 
hand, fiezuat cODimunism i$ a general practice on the pare of 
practically all Emilies. There i$, however, a certain method of 
selection which again shows how logically the primitive mind 
works according to its own Ughts. 

Second or third cousins, or unrelated men desirous of enter¬ 
ing into the arrangement, will form a group exercising mantal 
rights over all the wives of the men concerned. It is not cus>> 
tomary for brothers to enter into these agreements; nor are 
bachelors usually admitted into the group because it is based 
primarily on reciprocity. The union may include as many as 
ten couples. 

The Chukchee “companions in wives*' do not dwell to¬ 
gether with their mates in a common household. They have 
their separate camps and the apparent object of the arrange¬ 
ment is to provide the men in their sojourns with temporary 
bed-companions. In actual practice, therefore, the Chukchee 
has but limited opportunity to exercise his potential rights 
under the mutual agreement 

The observer reports that the inmates of one and the same 
camp are seldom willing to enter into a group-marriage, the 
reason obviously being that the reciprocal use of wives, which 
in this form of marital collectivism is practiced rather seldom, 
is liable to degenerate into complete promiscuity should the 
members of the group live too close together. 

It will be observed that this type of mantal arrangement is 
not by any means unrestricted sexual license, but is governed 
by very definite regulations and limitations. Its most likely 
origin is in the old custom of reciprocity in the hospitality of 
wives, which is commonplace in many primitive societies. 

The Died tribe of Australia has a very difierent form of 
community of wives, but theirs is likewise governed by defi^ 
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nicelf formulated rules from vtduch thef do not appear to 
digress. Under cbis arrangeiDent the man may marry his 
fflocher^s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, or his 
mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter. 

These relationships seem almost too involved to be grasped 
by the primitive mind. However, the members of the tribe are 
very much concerned about the orthodoxy of following these 
lines of kinship. When a boy and a girl stand to each other in 
one of these relationships they are considered eligible for 
future marriage, and a childhood betrothal may be arranged 
by their mothers and maternal nncles. It wUl be seen that this 
tribe follows the principle of mother'right, so common among 
very primicive peoples. Normally there will be an exchai^ of 
girls by the two contracting parties, so that in each family a 
boy is provided with a 

A peculiarity of this system is that no woman is ever the 
betrothed wife of more than one man. After the marriage is 
consummated, however, the wife is free to become the con> 
cubine of several other men, mairicd or sin^e—but they must 
stand to each other in the orthodox relatioi^ship as already 
defined. 

As the practice works out, brothers who have married sisters 
may share their wives, and a widower in exchange for gifts 
takes his brother’s wife for his coocubine. Furthermore, a 
visitor of the proper relationship may be offered his host’s wife 
as a temporary concubine. Aside from these examples, con¬ 
cubines are assigned through formal allotzoent by the council 
of elders, which confers rights of concubinage on individuals 
who are potential spouses. Otdy men of distinedon, however, 
are likely to have a number of concubines. The common tribes* 
man is advised by the dominant eiden to confine himself to 


one. 
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All of the instances cited ^ove, which axe the most rep¬ 
resentative of so-called group marri^e, or sexual conununism, 
as it has been practiced by primitive peoples in modern times, 
are by no means evidence of imrescrained sexual licentiousness. 
AH of them have carefully defined, well-formulated codes, 
within the restrictions of which the members of the organiza¬ 
tions are expected to conduct themselves. 

It is the usual custom for each member of the group to have 
his own wife, and the wife her own husband, but a right exists 
under certain conditions, and subject to certain restrictions, 
for the interchange of women for cohabitation. This privilege 
of sexual intercoizrse, actually a survival of reciprocal hospital¬ 
ity, cannot properly be called ‘‘group marriage”, and even the 
term “sexual communism” is really a misnomer. While their 
concept of conjugal fidelity is different from ours, their code 
is as definite in its own way as that applying to marriage in 
civilized societies. 

What happened in the relative promiscuky that probably 
existed in the infancy of the human race is of course not 
known. It is probable that the formulated codes associated 
with these vestiges of sexual communism, as well as the 
evidences of paired mating in the animal world—indicadog a 
"natural” tendency to selective mating—have influenced 
Westermarck’s conclusion that there never existed unre¬ 
strained sexual promiscuity in the human race. 

Polyandry.— The marital arrangement whereby one woman 
has two or more husbands, icrtncd polyandry, is much rarer 
than polygyny. It may be remarked chat physiologically, it is 
more natural chat a woman should have a plurality of hus¬ 
bands than that she should be one of a number of wives. 

The usual cause ascribed to polyandry is the chronic scarcity 
of women in a given community. It has been found to arise 
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whea the m iVf of ooe race imniigrate to a country which ii 
radaily difeent. The few women who accompany them must 
be diviiied among a larger number of men. This seems a 
logical reason to account for polyandry* but Bri^ult says there 
ace objections to the cat^orkal acceptance of this explanation, 
because of the conspioious exceptions to the rule. In Tibet, 
for instance, one of the prindpal polyandrous countries, there 
is no ntimerical disproportion between the sexes. As polyandry 
has been practiced in Tibet from the earliest known times, we 
may attribute it to the suirwal of a very ancient custom that 
has not been obliterated by contact with antagonistic ideoIo> 
gies. 

Among some primitive peoples whose activities require the 
men to be mtich away from home, polyandry is said to be 
necessary so that the wife will always have a protector with 
her. Thus the Mongoloids of the Himalayan Mcnmtains sane* 
doned the marrying of one woman to four brothers. One of 
the brothers always remained at home while the other three 
were at a distance, serving in the army, taking care of roving 
£ock$ or attending to mauen of trade. 

While sporadic instances of polyandry have been found in 
various parts of the world, the great centers pracdcing this 
form of marital rebdonship have been Asia, especially Tibet, 
parts of India and Ceylon. A number of primitive tribes of 
India, nearly always addicted to female infanticide, have prac* 
deed polyandry. Female infanticide, indeed, has been given as 
an Important factor accounting for the scarcity of women and 
leading to this institution. 

Fraternal polyandry—a woman becoming the wife of several 
brothers—seems to be the most prevalent form of this marital 
arrangement, but it is not always so restricted. 
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Affioi^ the Todas when 4 man marries a girl she becomes 
on chat account the recognized wife of all his brothers, and 
inversely these become the husbands of all the sisters of the 
wife. This is really an instance of polygynous polyandry. The 
£rst offspring of these marriages is attributed to the eldest 
brother, the second to the next brother, and so on. 

Polyandry flourished in Ceylon up to very recent times, espe¬ 
cially in the interior, and probably still is practiced to some 
extent. It has disappeared from the coastal regions because of 
tbe opposition of Europeans who are influential in the com¬ 
mercial life in those areas. 

This form of marital union, in contrast to polygyny, does not 
seem to last in communities chat have contact with civilization. 
Polyandrous marriage institutions have survived only among 
populations in isolated countries, of which Tibet is perhaps 
the best example. 

Among the Nayars or Nairs of Cochin, Maiabar and Travan- 
core, polyandrous unions of a diflcrcni, non-fratemal type pre¬ 
vail. According to the Nayar custom, every girl, before she 
attains puberty, goes through a marriage ceremony the 
essential feature of which is the placing arotmd the neck of 
the bride a conjugal collar by the nominal husband. The mar¬ 
riage is consummated, the provisional husband receives tbe 
customary fee and departs, retaining no conjugal fights over 
the girl, who remains with her family. 

Now duly married, the Nayar girl might take for husband 
whomever she likes, except the provisional husband of the 
marriage ceremony. The number of her husbands varies from 
four to twelve. Each of them is first presented to her cither by 
her mother or by a maternal uncle. 

These hosbanids remain a very short time, usually only a 
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few days, when they are free to participate in further conjugal 
endeavors of this polyandrous society. This, of course, ul> 
troduccs the polygynous element into the marriage system, 
which makes it plural on both sides. 

The Nayar husbands generally are neither brothers nor rela* 
tives of other degree. Unions outside the caste, however, are 
the only ones reputed immoral. 'Hiese are considered adulter- 
ous. 

There are certain marital re$ponsib 3 kies and duties that 
accompany the ri^ts and privileges. The several husbands are 
in honor bound to maintain the common wife. One tindertakes 
to furnish the clothes, another to supply the rice, and so forth. 
Under these condidons each may m tom enjoy the conjugal 
relationship, and in order not to be disturbed in the exercise of 
his rights, it suffices the husband on duty to hang on the door 
of the house and on his wife's door his shield and hb sword 
or knife. 

In addition to the two types of polyandry—fraternal and 
non-fraternal, of whkh examples have been given, there are 
also charactenstic kinds representative of the two orders of 
society—matriarchy and p^riarchy. 

In the matriarchal order the girl or woman doc$ not quit hei 
family or her gens. Sometimes she even b permitted the ri^t 
of choosing her husbands, or thb may devolve upon the 
mother or maternal uncle. The husbands may, or may not, be 
related to each other according to the mores of the people in 
question. However, the wife is scarcely dependent upon the 
husbands, since she remains with her own relations, works 
with them and bears children for them. 

On the contrary, under patriarchal polyandry, the woman, 
^ptured or purchased, b almost entirely uprooted from her 
origuial environmenL She leaves her maternal protectors to 
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go and live with her husbands^ to whom she belongs in the 
sense of a property relationship, and who demand strict con* 
jugal iidelicy, unless they authorize the exceptions as hosts. 

Concubinage. —Comubinage may be described as a link be¬ 
tween free sexual promiscuity and marriage. It represents an 
evolutionary step between prostitution and the monogamic 
union, although the institution of concubinage has largely 
flourished in polygynous societies. 

Legal concubinage is indeed a sort of free marriage, sanc¬ 
tioned by custom and recognized by law, co-existing by the 
side of the formal marriage. It was at first a blending of polyg¬ 
yny with monogamy, and in the refinement and evolution of 
the relations between the sexes it ended by itself becoming 
monogamic in ancient Kome. 

Roman concubinage was a free union between a man and 
a woman not wishing, or not being able, to marry. It was law¬ 
ful to have as a concubine a woman with whom marriage was 
forbidder)—an adulteress, an actress, a woman of questionable 
past, or a b'ced slave. Its monogamic character is shown by the 
fact that the Roman concubinate was, to all incents and pur¬ 
poses, a marriage of inferior status. A married man coifld not 
take a concubine; a bachelor could not have more than one at 
a time. 

In its primitive phase, concubinage was simply the conjugal 
appropriation of slaves, especially of women captured from 
vanqtiished enemies. They were part of the spoils of victory. 
Moses authorized this practice, as set forth in Deuteronomy. 
It was an habitual cuscom among the Arabs, as It was among 
all nomadic herdsmen and militant tribesmen. 

The Homeric waniors were given to the practice, as in¬ 
dicated in various passages of the lUad and the Odyssey. In 
the former epic narrative, when Chryses comes to offer Aga- 
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memnon a rich ransom for his daughccr, the mighry idng 
callously replies: “I will not set your dau^tci free; old age 
shall find her in my dwelling at Argos, far from her native 
land, weaving and sharing my bed. Go, then, and pr^ 
voke me not” 

In the Odyssey, when Ulysses, unnoticed, enters his own 
house, and observes his female slaves making merry as they 
play with the suitors, his emodon is not merely that of an 
afirODted proprietor, but chat of a ^ous man whose harem 
has been transgressed. His first imptjise is to kill these women 
who have dared trifie with his honor, which he later does, and 
he hears *1)1$ heart cry out in his bosom, as a bitch, turning 
around her young ones, barks at a stranger and tries to bite 
him.” 

The canon regulating Christian marriage finally abolished 
conctibinage as a legal insdrution, but like all established cus^ 
toms it continued to live on long after its ecclesiastical pro> 
scription. 

Study of the sexual practices of mankind shows that coH' 
cubing in some form has fiourished among all races, in all 
periods, and it still thrives under other names in our own 
time alongside of legal marriage. The presence in modem 
sodecy of the mistress, the “kept woman”, even the cultured 
counterpart of the classical Greek courtesan, are matters of 
common knowledge. 

Ths Hassm.—T he very name of A<ar«»—meaning that 
which is sacred, set apart, forhidden^indicates its original 
religious character. Prom our Western lights, we are apt to 
look upon the harem as an institution degrading and humiliate 
ing to women, but such is neither the purpose nor the eHect 
from the Mohammedan point of view. It is part of the whole 
Islamic concept of the relations between the sexes. 
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Probably the most objectionable features of the harem, from 
the social and ethical standpoint, are the idleness and vacuity 
of the life of the inmates and, in the royal households, the 
employment of eunuchs as supervisors and attendants. 

The Koran enjoins chat women shall be discreet in their 
association with the opposite seat, and forbids them to expose 
face or person except to a husband, father, son or certain in¬ 
timate male relatives. The setting apart of a special apartment 
for women in the house is but one of these precautions, and 
undoubtedly antedates the time of Mohammed, as it is a 
deeply rooted Oriental idea, much older than the rise of Islam. 
The same thought is implicit in the gynacontis of classical 
Greece. 

While within the household the social intcrcotirse between 
husband and wife is quite free, the wife or the wives of a man, 
attended by servants, usually female, lead generally isolated 
lives. The women visit one another and spend most of their 
time in each other’s apartments. Restrictions of various kinds 
arc imposed on them when they leave these apartments. When 
appearing on the streets they must be veiled, and are generally 
accompanied by a male servant 

The harem is not necessarily a polygynous institution, for 
although a Mohammedan has by law of the Koran the right 
to take four wives, there are comparatively few householders 
who arc able to afiord this luxury. One wife, or a wife and a 
concubine, is the rule. It is mostly in the case of persons 
occupying a high official position that several wives arc 
gathered under one roof. 

It is an unwritten law that a Sultan has the rigl« to seven 
wives and an indefinite number of concubines. The rather 
embellished stories of extensive harems maintained by the 
former rulers of Turkey arc conceded to have been much 
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czaggemed, and were due to a confusion between actual wives 
(or concubines) and female attendants and slaves* of which 
there were* of course large numben in a royal household. 

The position of “chieT wife, who takes rank above the 
others* is carefully preserved under Mohammedan custom. If 
a man has several wives* they may prevail upon the husband 
CO furnish each with a separate apartment, consisting of at 
least a bedchamber and kirrhert. Within the harem the woman 
reigns supreme. Hxeie she entertains her female friends and* 
attended by servants* spends her days with her childrezL From 
the Western point of view* it must be an existence of great 
boredom and monotony, but as it is the only life these women 
know, it doubtless seems natural and normal to them. 

Most of the traditional accounts of intrigue* cruelty* crime 
^d immorality that have colored the stories descriptive of 
harem life in the past arc concerned with the royal households* 
the voluptuous life of the numerous inmates* the vagaries of 
the eunuchs* and sometimes the gruesome methods by which 
their eunuchism was effected. 

There are both white and bUck eunuchs employed to guard 
the more pcecendons harems. The dudes of the white eunuchs 
are usually confined to the outer gates and entrances; they are 
never permitted to see the women of the harem. The black 
etmuchs waic upon the women dlrecdy. Some of the women 
in the royal household may have several dozen black eunuchs 
each at their command. 

The emasculation of the eunuch, of course* was done as a 
precaution to make him a safe guard of the harem, from the 
husband's standpoint The Oriental eunuch was primarily a 
chamberlain—the guardian of the bedchamber. In the house> 
holds of the Sultans and other Mohammedan rulers, eunuchs 
sometimes gained prominent positions and acquired great In* 
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flucnce in the court. Due co this tendency, the tenn eunuch 
came co be applied in Egypt to any court officer. 

There is a common belief that because of their mutilation 
eunuchs are effeminar, lacking in physical strength and ngor, 
and of cowardly spirit. The general run of eunuchs may sug¬ 
gest these traits. If so, there certainly have been striking excep¬ 
tions, as there are instances of eunuchs who have been strong 
characters, able administrators and loyal supporters of the 
regime. Narses, one of Justinian’s noted generab, was a 
eunuch. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Marriage by Capture 


Tasinc Wife by F(acE.“-Thcfc are races still extant among 
whom txurriage by captore frequently occurs. Hxc practice has 
taken place in every part of the world and in all epochs. It is 
the natural accompaniment of primitive warfare and pillage, 
and with some tribes became the principal object of such 
warfare. 

At this late date, however, it is impossible to say that in 
primitive society the capture of women has ever been the 
t 4 suai mode of procuring a wife, as suggested by some author¬ 
ities, notably McLennan. But we do know that apparent rem¬ 
nants of the practice and symbolic or ceremonial capture are 
still an Important part of the marriage rites among peoples all 
over the world. 

Some writas suggest that the rites in question bad their 
origin in the attempt to ward off the “evil eye”—a superstition 
that for untold centuries plagued the mind of man; also, that 
they are Indicative of the modesty of the bride. Both of the 
latter factors are elements that have left their impress on cus¬ 
toms govemiog the marriage ceremooy, but there as no mis- 
taking the evidence that the primitive usage of forcible nup¬ 
tials likewise left its mark in the evolunon of marriage. 

The essential qualities of marriage by c^mare are taking the 
woman by force without her own consent and without the 
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consefif of her kindred. The violent seizure and marrying of a 
woman was legal in England undl the reign of Henry VII, 
when it was made a crime to abduct an heiress. A thirteenth^ 
century petition in the Rolls of Parliament declarei that heir¬ 
esses in every part of the kingdom were, by guile or force, 
brought in the power of designing men. The capture of heir¬ 
esses for the purpose of marrying them is recorded in Ireland 
as late as the eighteenth century. 

That the practice was of great antiquity in Ireland is indi¬ 
cated by an old poem of that country, Duan Qireanash, which 
makes reference to three hundred women being carried off 
into enforced marriage by the Piets from the Gaels. One of 
the verses narrates: 

Cruithne, son of Cuig, rook their women from them— 

It is directly stated— 

Except Tea, wife of Hermion, 

Son of Miledh. 

Finding themselves thus deprived of their women, the Gaels 
finally made an alliance with the aboriginal tribes of Ireland, 
as we are cold in the following quatrain: 

Ihere were oo charming, coble wives 
For their youog caen; 

Their women having been stolen, they made alliance 
With the Tuacha Dca. 

In a previous chapter reference was made to practices in 
medieval Italy which were based on the seizure of young 
women of means for marriage* Aimed retainers and guards 
were employed by the wealthy families to protect their daugh¬ 
ters from being iducted into marriage in this way. 

Chresticn de Troyes, describing the social customs of 
medieval France, states that if a damsel were accompanied by 
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a knight, it was the privilege of any ocher knight who might 
be attracted by the lady's ebann^ to gbe combat to the escort. 
If successful in winning the lady by arms, he might do his 
will with her, and no shame or blame whatsoever would be 
held to attach to him. 

Marriage by capture occurred among the Southern Slavs 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. In the 
Albanian mountains it persisted down to very recent times. 
Other wild, free-living mountaineer peoples have likewise 
preyed upon the women of the more passive plainsmen within 
modem times. 

The instance of caking women by force in connecdon with 
wars, and inducting them into marriage or concubinage, was a 
widespread practice of great antiquity ^ likewise when, owing 
CO the scarcity of women in a given area, it has been difficult 
or inconvenient to obtain wives in the ordinary manner. 

Majuuage by IUpe.^As violence is inherent in the praedees 
of so many savage and barbarous ti^es, the rape of women of 
alien peoples is to them a natural and simple occurrence. Its 
incidence as an accompaniment of capture and marriage or 
concubinage is a sequel taken for giant^ 

The story of the rape of the Sabines has come down in the 
legends of the Romans as a classic example of the tradkionally 
ancient method of obtaining wives. 

In the of fudgest xx-zxi, there is the detailed narrative 
of how the tribe of Benjamin procured wives for themselves 
by massacring the inhabitants of Jabes^ilead, including 
“every woman that hath lain by man**, and capturing four 
hundred virgins. 

Even this raid “sufficed them not**, so the Benjaminites again 
set forth and, emulating the rape of the Sabines, each man 
seized and carried off one of the dau^ters of Shiloh to be 
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hii wife 00 an occasion when the women gathered fox a 
festival in the vineyards near Bethel. 

Other Biblical stories of like character are to be found in 
2 ^umbers 7-9^ wherein we arc told of the defeat of the 

Midianites by the Israelites^ and the carrying o£ of all the 
cattle, children and women. Deuteronomy xsi also describes 
the Israelites taking as captives the women of the vanquished 
enemy, and bringing home to wive those who were beautiful 
and desirable, tf the Israelite husband found “no delight in 
her,** then he “shall let her go whither she will.” 

The Australian aborigines have been given to the practice 
of violence and rape in connection with the acquisition of 
their women. The native who desires to carry off a woman 
belonging to another tribe prowls around the outskirts of the 
camp. If he happens to discover a woman without a pro¬ 
tector he rushes on her, stuns her with a blow of his club, 
seizes her by her thick hair, and dr^ her thus into the neighs 
boring wood. When she has recovered her senses, he forces 
her to follow him into his home community, where he violates 
her in the presence of his people. 

Marriage by rape is symbolized in the nuptial rites of some 
aboriginal tribes. Among the Araunanians of southern Chile, 
while the prospective bridegroom’s friends bargain with the 
girl's father, the groom himself slinks about the house and 
tries to catch the girl As soon as he has grasped her he lifts 
her on his horse and carries her away coward the forest. The 
people of the neighborhood raise a loud clamor and try to 
prevent the flight. As soon as the man has reached the shelter 
of the forest, however, the woman is considered w be his 
wife. This holds true, even if the abduction be perpetrated 
against the parents’ will. 

A practice prevails among the Mosquito Indians. 
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After tbc aTTaogements for a wedding have been made and 
the bride-price paid, the bridegroom carries off the bride and 
is followed by the women kinfolk who stage a mock battle 
and pretend to rescue her. The couple finally escape and '^go 
in hiding,'* the primidve counterpart of our honeymoon. 

Among the Australians, a favorite custom was for two men 
to unite CO commit a rape-raid upon an alien tribe. The men 
stole noiselessly into the camp at night; one of them wound 
round his barbed spear the hair of a sleeping woman, the 
other pointed his spear at her bosom. Awakened, she dared 
not cry out The captors took her off, bound her to a tree, and 
then returned in the same manner to make a second capture, 
after which they returned in triumph Co their own people. 

The captives rarely revolted, for this method of capture was 
traditional in the lives of these people. From Infancy, the girls 
became familiarized with the fate th^ awaited them, and the 
simulation of the npe was one of the games of the Australian 
native children. 

The life of an attractive Australian girl was marked by a 
scries of plots to carry her off, and often of successive rapes, 
which forced her to pass from hand to hand. In the process 
she was subjected to wounds received in the resultant con¬ 
flicts, and also frequently to bad treatment inflicted by the 
women of the strange tribe into which she was introduced. 
Sometimes she was taken hi away from the place of her birth, 
even hundreds of miles. 

In these instances it was the duty of the tribe to which the 
ravaged woman belonged, to avenge her. As tribal obligations 
arc the primitive equivalent to moral duties, skirmishes or 
batiks frequently followed. More often, to escape serious 
damage for an offense to which both rides were addicted, the 
tribes held a meeting, and then the lavisher submitted to a 
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symbolic retaliation or punishment agreed upon beforehand. 

Armed with a shield of bark, be faced at about forty yards 
a group of ten warriors belonging to the offended tribe. Each 
of these threw two or three darts at him, which were almost 
always dodged or parried. The offense was thereby expunged, 
and peace reestablished. 

The same custom prevailed among the Papuans of New 
Guinea and the Fiji Islanders. The men carried oif and vio¬ 
lated unaccompanied women, and afterward arranged with 
the aggrieved tribe regarding compensation. Real or simu¬ 
lated rape was general, and even had an clement of glory 
attached to it. A pariictilar divinity presided over this rite. 
The ravished woman cither fled to a protector or resigned her¬ 
self, whereupon a feast tendered to the parents concluded 
the affair. 

Marriage throng force represents one of the great stages 
through which this insiicuiion has passed in its evolutionary 
development. Some authorities have referred to it as a form of 
“glorified rape,” but it was to all intents and purposes a form 
of marriage, as usual and regular in its time and place as our 
own conventional marriage is to us. 

Significandy, none of the North American Indian tribes 
ever made a practice of obtaining wives by capture, and in 
that respect were exceptional among all known primitive 
races. On the other hand, the practice was common among 
the South American and cspec^Iy the Caribbean Indians of 
the West Indies. The strong endogamous habits of the North 
American aborigines discouraged marrying outside the tribe 
under any circumstances. 

While females of the enemy were frequently taken prisoners 
by the more warlike tribes, the usual course was to hand over 
the female captives to the women to assist them in their 
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labors. They were adopted into the families and usually 
created with great kindness. We are expressly toM chat no 
cruelty or violence was visited upon them, and after adoption 
they were married in exactly the mny way as the women of 
the tribe, and had the same choice and veto. This exceptional 
treatment of female captives by the North American Indians 
may welt be attributed to the macriarchal traditions that per* 
vaded their social order. 

CA?TUR£n Wifi an Evidence op VAiOR.— The captured wife 
must have been a source of satisfaction to the ego of primi¬ 
tive man, as she was a tangible evidence of his prowess and 
might. She was in effect a trophy, attesting to his valor In 
warfare, and to his resourcefulness and strength in carrying 
her off. 

From this feeling grew the conviction among savages chat 
the members of the tribe manied to captive women were 
more honorably married chan those who had taken wives 
from within the tribe, which assured them a higher status in 
tribal prestige. 

Another factor contributing to the desirability of the cap¬ 
tured wife was the fact that as an alien she served the cx- 
ogamous purpose of bringing new blood into the tribe. This 
element increased in importance as primitive man became 
more induenced by incest taboos, and more eager to obtain 
a wife from outside the tribe. 

In the Babar Archipelago it was considered a glory to cap¬ 
ture a woman from another village. Among the Negritos of 
the Piulippine Islands marriages, until comparatively recent 
times, were never contracted within the tribe. As it was the 
ciogamous practice to capture women from neighboring 
cr^es, this custom led to endless wars. 

Among the Chukchee, it is reported that a company of 
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yoving mea would seize 2 young giil sad carry her to the 
house of the one who wanted her for a wife. Not only the 
men of alien faaulics, but even fellow'tribesmen and cousins 
followed this practice after having been refused by the father 
of the girl. The assault and the ravishing were not considered 
as grounds for implacable hatred and feuds. The parents 
would come and demand ransom, which was paid, usually in 
kind—one woman for another. 

In the Purang district of Tibet, it was the custom when a 
young man wished to marry a girl, to await a favor^le oppor¬ 
tunity and, accompanied by one or two of his Mends, carry 
her off by force. Thence on, his methods were more civilized 
than those of many of the peoples who practiced marriage 
by capture. While he kept the girl confined to a separate 
house, he provided her with good food and nice clothes, and 
remained nearby to coax her and win her love. 

Should the girl prove unyielding and refuse to live with 
her captor, or if her parents did not desire the marriage, the 
matter was submitted to the village elders or the tribunal of 
the district chief for sciclcmcnt. If they permined the union, 
a day was set for the maniage, which took pbee amid much 
feasting and drinking of wine. 

Among the Gonds, a Dravidian tribe, marriage by force is 
commonplace. The girl may not like the man, and her parents 
may not countenance his suit. That docs not discourage the 
swain. He awaits his opportunity, as for example when the 
girl goes to fetch water from the river, and with the aid of 
his friends, carries her off by force, When caught the girl is 
closely guarded. After a time she becomes reconciled to the 
man, and thenceforth they are regarded as husband and wife. 

In the mountains of Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain girls 
are forcibly abducted from their parents. Sometimes a man 

j 
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carries o& another man*s wife. If the men belong to di^erent 
communities^ it resales in a feud. In other cases the matter is 
often amicably settled by some influential personage acting as 
arbitrator. 

Among the forest tribes in the northeastern part of the 
Mongala basin in the Congo, it is said that a man carries 
a wife by force, “betakes himself with her to the forest, lives 
there by hunting, and only rerums to the village when the 
wife has a child and it is weaned.** Upon rerurning home, he 
frequently quits his temporary wife, and gives her h i^ lf the 
proceeds of their hunting in exchange for the child. 

Marriage by capture has authorization in the ancient code 
of the Hindu Aryans. According to the L^ws of Manu, one 
of the eight legal modes of concluding a marriage was the 
ra\shasa mode, namely, **the forcible abduction of a maiden 
from her home, while she oics out and weeps, after her kms> 
men have been slain or wounded, and their houses broken 
open.** The sacred tradition permitted this mode of acquir* 
ing a wife to the Kshatriyas, or warrior caste. 

Mock lUsisrANCE as a Soxvival op Makxiact by Cattupe.— 
The Roro tribe of British New Guinea have an unusuaJ cere> 
monial touch in their marriage rites whkh suggests resistance 
to capture. On the wedding day a party of men belonging to 
the bridegroom*s local group, but not including the bride¬ 
groom, surround the house of the girl’s parents and carry it 
by mimic assault, with great fuiy and shoudng. The bride 
thereupon rushes out and runs away as fast as sbe can, and 
although she is soon overtaken and caught she defends her¬ 
self to the best of her ability with hands, feet and teeth. 

In the meantime a sham flght rages bemeen the adherents 
of the bride and the groom. The bride's mother, in the midst 
of the commotion, armed with a wooden club or digging 
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$tick, strikes wildly at every inanunate object within reacb* 
and shouts curses on the ravishers of her daughter. This 
availing nothing, she collapses, crying for the loss of her child. 
The other women of the village job b the weeping and lam¬ 
entation. The girl’s mother keeps up the appearance of ex¬ 
travagant grief for three days, and she alone of the girl’s 
relatives docs not accompany the bride to her father-in-law’s 
house. 

Among the Banyankole, m Northern Bantu, the bridegroom 
enters the kraal of the bride's family and is conducted to the 
hue m which the bride stands waiting. He takes her right hand 
and leads her from the house and out of the kraal to the as¬ 
sembled guests. A strong rope is produced by one of the 
bride’s relatives and ii tied to one of the bride’s legs. Sides are 
then chosen by members of the bride’s and the bridegroom’s 
clans and a tug of war cakes place. The bride’s clan struggles 
to reiam their sister, and the groom’s clan strives to carry 
her off. 

During this contest the correct procedure is for the bride to 
stand weepmg, which she does, because she is taken from her 
old home and relatives. The groom stands by her, still holdmg 
her hand, and when the final pull is given b hU favor, which 
is a foregone conclusion, he slips the rope from her ankle and 
hurries her to a group of friends a few yards away where a 
cowhide lies spread upon the ground. The bride sics upon 
this and the young men raise her up and rush off with her b 
triumph to the bridegroom’s parents’ house, pursued hy 
friends and icladvcs of the bride. 

The custom among the Mongols is as follows: The bride¬ 
groom—disdnguished by the bow-and-arrow case he carries 
slung from his shobder—and his party proceed to the bride’s 
tent. Her brother blocks the entrance and demands of the 
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strangers what brought them there, want to enter your 
tent,” they reply. **Then you’ll have to fight for it!” is the 
answer. The respective parties start to scuffle, shoving each 
other about a good deaL After a brief sham fight, the de- 
fenders give in and invite the assailants to enter the tent. 

Strenuous hut mock preparations to prevent the seizure of 
the bride, and a final $ham capture, have been a traditional 
practice in many parts of Europe. A commonplace custom 
is to barricade or stop the bridal procession in its march. 
In Italy this is known as fare U barricata, and in Holland as 
schutten or kperen. 

Some authorities have suggested that the stopping of the 
bridal procession originated as a protective measure against 
evil spirits, which so long tormented the mind of man, in¬ 
cluding the European, down to quite modem times. The use 
of loud and abusive language is a common practice among 
some of the European peasantry, $0 much so as to be con¬ 
sidered a folk-custom. It is believed that the abuse was orig¬ 
inally direaed against the **ev2 eye** as a danger which 
menaced the young couple. 

The barricading somedmes conrists of throwing logs or 
stmtlaf objects, or even weapons, before the bridal carriage. 
More frequently, however, in later it became customary 
to throw a rope or string of flowers across the way. The bride* 
groom thereupon bad co pay 2 ransom E>efoie the carriage was 
permitted to pass. 

The barring of the wedding procession with a cord is also 
known in certain parts of England and Wales. In the latter 
country, in fact, until quke recent years, the resistance offered 
was more formidable. On the morning of the wedding day 
the groom with his party demanded the bride. Her friends 
gave a firm refusal whereupon a mock struggle took place. 
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The bride, mounted behind her nearest kinsman, wa$ carried 
oft, pursued by the groom and his friends with loud shouts. 
When the participants had fatigued themselves and their 
horses, the groom was permitted to overtake his bride, and 
lead her triumphantly away. The mock capture of the bride 
was also formerly enacted in some parts of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

Nansen, the Arctic explorer, states that on the east coast 
of Greenland the only method of contracting a marriage is 
still for the man to go to the girl’s hut, catch her by the hair 
or anything else which offers a hold, and drag her off to his 
dwelling without further ceremony. Violent scenes often re¬ 
sult, as maidens always affect the utmost bashfuiness and 
reluctance to any proposal of marriage, lest they should lose 
their reputation for modesty. Meanwhile the woiQan*s rela¬ 
tions stand quietly looking on, as the struggle is considered 
a purely private affair, and the natural desire of the Green¬ 
lander to keep on friendly terms with his neighbor prevents 
him from attempting any interference with another’s business. 

Among the Eskimos near Smith Sound, there is no marriage 
ceremony other than that the young man is required to carry 
off his bride by main force. Here again feminine modesty de¬ 
mands a show of resistance, although the woman knows be¬ 
forehand that her destiny lies with the bridegroom at hand. 
As he attempts to embrace her on the appointed nuptial day, 
she responds to the inexorable law of tribal convention by 
struggling with all her might to free herself, kicking, biting 
and screanaing, until she is safely landed in the hut of her 
future lord, when she gives up the combat very cheerfully 
and assumes possession of her new abode. Marriage may only 
take place after the lover has killed his first seal, thus testi¬ 
fying CO his manhood and maturity. 
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Th« Roryak have a characterisdc custom, with some unique 
side features. When the bride's father decides it is time to 
get the marriage under way, he telb the bridegroom that he 
may seize the girl—that is, marry her. Tht mother warns 
the bride that the groom has obtained the right to take her. 

Custom requires that the bride shall not surrtDder without 
a straggle, even if she deeply loves her groom. Should the 
groom hnd his bride undressed in a separate sleeping tent, 
which she is given before marriage, he would not touch her, 
considering the easy accessibility a wrong to himself. The 
bride's resistance is a test of her chastity. Accordingly, the 
bride, aided by her friends, ties up with thongs the sleeves 
and trousers of her combination sui^ so it cannot be 
taken oi! without untyii^ or cutting the thongs. 

On the day when the bridegroom obtains the right to seize 
the bride the latter goes about thus ded up, and tries to run 
away when the groom approaches her. The groom seizes an 
opportunity to catch her unawares, and tears or cuts the 
garments with a knife. He touches the bride in a most intimate 
manner, which is a symbol of the consummadon of marriage; 
the young woman ceases to resist, and submissively leads the 
groom to her tent The marriage cercawny is thus complete. 

Among the Lisu tribes of the Bunna>China faontier, the 
village elden on the wedding day proceed to the home of the 
maid, with the youths who will assist them in bearing the 
bride away. At first she makes a show of resistance, kicking 
and biting her carriers, while the members of her family cry 
to the ancestral ghost that their child is being borne away and 
that they are powerless to help her. Upon arrival at the village 
boundary, however, the struggling maiden is released, and she 
walks gaily to her future home with the wedding party. 

Many European peoples have practiced ceiemonial mar- 
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riage by capnire. In ancient Greece, especially Sparta, it had 
a stro ng tradition. A passage from Flucarcli's Life of JLyeurguf 
gives illuminating details on this point: “In their marriages 
the bridegroom carried oil the bride by violence, and she was 
never chosen in a tender age, but when she had arrived at full 
maturity. Then the woman that had the direction of the 
wedding cut the bride’s hair close to the skin, dressed her in 
a man’s clothes, laid her upon a mattress, and left her in the 
dark. The bridegroom went in privately, untied her prdle, 
and carried her to another bed. Having stayed there a short 
time, he modestly retired to his usual apartment to sleep with 
the oth er young men, and observed the same conduct after¬ 
ward, spending the day with his companions, and reposing 
himself with them in the night, nor even visiting his bride 
but with great caution and apprehension of being-discovered 
by the rest of the family; the bride at the same time exerted 
all her art to contrive convenient opportunities for their 
clandestine meetings.’* 

The ceremomal of capture was long observed in Rome in 
the plebeian marriages, which were not constituted by coo- 
farreaiio or eoemptio. The usual drama took place of the 
carrymg ofi of the bride by the bridegroom, with the pre¬ 
tended resistance of the mother and other relatives. 

In the higher class marriages the ceremonial of capture was 
simplified, but still very significant. The hair of the bride was 
separated with the point of a javelin, and for this symbolic 
ceremony a javelin that had pierced the body of a gladiator 
was preferred. Then the bride, conducted to the house of her 
husb^d, was to enter it without couching the threshold; she 
was lifted over k—thus completing the final symbolism of the 
capture and taking her by force into the home of her future 
master. The latter custom is very ancient, and worldwide. It 
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is found, among ocher places, in XntWa, Java, China, Egypt, 
and it is still commonly practiced among peoples of Euro> 
pean cradiclon. 

Hie ceremonial resistance by the bride abetted by her 
family and female friends is not only a relic of a former prac< 
tice of genuine marriage by force or captuFc, but it also 
satis£es a fundamental feminine trait of coyness and serual 
modesty. Whether this modesty be real or assumed in the 
individual cas^ its universal manifestatioo indicates an elc' 
mentary characteristic nonnally present and instincdvcly 
asserting itself. 

MAjJLUGE BT ELOTEMSifr.—Thc runawsy marriage has a 
long tradition behind it, even though we are prone to look 
upon it as a modem escapade, typical of present-day youth. 
In primitive societies, elopement is sometimes resorted to as 
a means of defeating parental opposition—the same motive 
as in civilized society; at «^er times as a part of the nuptial 
procedure, cither as a preliminary to the marriage or as a 
method of concluding it 

Elopement is in itself a sufficient act among some tribes to 
make the runaway couple husband and wife. We are told that 
the Dakota Indians had two kinds of marriage—buying a 
wife and runaway marches. It is the accepted principle ^at 
when the young people run away, they are to ^ forgiven at 
any time they choose to return, if it should be thc next day, 
or six months afterward. 

Sometimes elopements are arranged with the connivance 
of the bride*s parents, who are coo proud to admit chat they 
would willingly permit their daughter to marry before a sut^ 
rtandal bride-price has been paid. 

Among the Havasupai of Arizona, if parents refuse to sell 
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their daughter to a suitor and the couple elope> the matter is 
ended as far as parental opposition is concerned. The ethic 
of the tribe prescribe that when cohabitation has taken place 
the parents have no authority to declare the marriage void. 

Likewise among the Thompson Indians, even if an irate 
father succeeded in bringing back a daughter who had eloped 
with her Lover, he must deliver her up to the young man, as 
custom declared them already married. 

Runaway marriage was especially prevalent among some of 
the Australian tribes, principally because that was the only 
way in which a man, with rare exceptions, could obtain a 
wife. Reference has already been made to the widespread 
practice among the Australians of takbg wives by force from 
neighboring tribes. Due to the practice of child betrothal, and 
the monopolizing of women by the chieftains and other im¬ 
portant personages, elopement offered the only means, aside 
from capture, for the young men to procure a wife. 

It became a part of the business of the medicine-roan to aid 
in the elopement of young couples, which gave sanction to the 
practice. If the parties were prohibited from marrying on 
account of the relationship that existed between them, the 
elopement was punished with great severity. Marrying under 
those proscribed conditions was a violation of the taboos, and 
in the belief of the tribesmen would bring ill luck and a train 
of evil magic upon the community. 

On the other hand, if the eloping couple were not of a 
tabooed relationship, they could remain man and wife. In 
many cases the lover had to fight the man to whom the girl 
had been betrothed or promised, or, if she were already mar¬ 
ried, her husband. In some instances, a more general struggle 
occurred between the kindred of the two parties. The out- 
2 - 
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come of the struggle, m any erent, decided whether the 
lover could keep the woman or not. 

In the Wollari tribe, in cases of elopement with the wife of 
another man, it was the ctistom for the abductor to stand wi 
before a number of the woman's kindred, who were armed 
with spears, he having merely a spear for protection to turn 
them aside. If he happened to pass through the ordeal safely, 
he was permitted to keep the woman. 

Among the Toorkomans, marriage can be concluded with 
or without the consent of the parents. In the latter case, the 
young couple elope and seek refuge in a neighboring com> 
muoiry. They are usually well received, such being the cus¬ 
tom, and remain a month or six weeks. During this time the 
elders of the two commuoides negotiate an agreement with 
the parents. They agree on aprke to be paid for the ^ 1 , who 
thereupon returns to the parental home. She must remain 
six months or a year, or even longer, before living with her 
husband, and during all this time he may see her only 
dandestiody. 

The Mcaeyn Arabs combine pursoii with elopement. The 
girl, in the soolled capture, evades pursuit and cakes refuge 
in the mountains, where her friends have prepared provisions 
for her in advance. The bridegroom joins his future wife in 
her retreat, and it is there that the marriage is consummated. 
After this the couple return to the parental domicile, which 
the woman, unless she is pregnane, does not quit for a year. 

Among the Soligas of India, when a girl consents to marry, 
the man runs away with her to some nei^ibormg village, and 
they live there until the honeymoon is over. They then return 
home arid give a feast to the people of the village. 

Marriage by elopement is definiedy recognized by the 
Chukmas of the Chittagong HiUs. After a couple run away the 
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parents of the girl can demand re$titution on three separate 
occasions, but if the lover can successfully accomplish a fourth 
elopement, be has won wifely title to the girl. 

A man and woman of the Muduvars of Southern India who 
do not succeed in obtaining the consent of their relatives to 
marry, run away into the jungle or a cave, visiting the village 
frequently to obtain grain and other food from sympathizers. 
When the parental anger aroused by their conduct has sub¬ 
sided, however, they quietly return to the village and live as 
man and wife. 

Survivals op Mawuagb by Capture. —McLennan reminds us 
that in the whole range of legal symbolism there is no symbol 
more remarkable than that of capture in xnarri^e ceremonies. 
Among many races the symbol of capture occurs whenever it 
is necessary, in their tradition, that the bridegroom or bis 
friends should go through the form of feigning to steal the 
bride or carry her ofl by superior force. 

The marriage is agreed upon by mutual arrangement of the 
contracting parties, but a ceremonial capture or abduction of 
the bride follows as a matter of form to make the marriage 
valid. Variations of this practice are observed among 
peoples, ancient and modem, savage, barbarous and civilized. 

If there is no preceding contract or agreement, in the event 
of a capture or marriage by use of force, then the case is one of 
actual abduction, and is not ceremonial or symbolical. Many 
instances of this kind have been cited. 

The struggle, tears and screams of the bride among many 
peoples are recognized as a part of the formal marriage 
routme, but they are none the less considered absolutely 
necessary to prove her feminine traits of modesty and bash¬ 
fulness. 

In brief, the sham struggle and lamentation of the bride and 
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her friends serve to show thar the marriage was forced upon 
the girl and that she is entering it only tmder compolsiom 

As we have seen in a previous chapter, the funcdons of die 
bridesmaids, the ‘‘best man"’ and groomsmen at the wedding, 
and the custom of the honeymoon, a hasty departure after the 
wedding-^ymboOzing the act of carrying the bride away^ 
derive from practices inherent under conditions of marriage 
by capture and by the use of force. 

The wedding ring itself, in one of its aspects, is regarded as 
a symbol of n3an*s absolute authority over his newly acquired 
spouse—a sublimated relic of the fetters which were placed 
upon the captive woman of primltiTe times as evidence of her 
bondage. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Marriage by Purchase 


Marriage et CoNsiDERATicM.^-Marriage by purchase, or by 
consjderadon, has undoubtedly been the most widespread of 
all forms of marriage, at least within historic times. It has been 
practiced by peoples of all races, and all degrees of cultural 
development from the primitive to those possessing a high 
degree of civilization. It may be said to be the general and 
normal mode of acquiring a wife in all stages of culture above 
the Lowest and below the most advanced. 

This form of marriage is implicit in patriarchal society, so 
marriage by purchase was inherited by European civilization 
from three direct sources—the Hebraic, the Roman and the 
Greek. 

The religious traditions of the Hebrews—imparted by the 
Old Testament theology; the legal traditions of the Romans— 
which formed the basic structure of Western jurisprudence; 
the philosophic traditions of the Greeks—which shaped the 
intellectual tendencies of the modern world—all of these 
jointly contributed to the concept of marriage that came down 
from antiquity, survived almost tinaltered through the Middle 
Ages, and, with certain modifications, remains with us today. 

So firmly established was the ancient tradition that woman 
is essentially the property of her lord and master, devoid of 
r^hts and privileges—except those extended by the grace of 
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maKuIlnc “chivaliy ”—that it was ooc iwdl the niceteench cen> 
tury, even in advanced countries, that she obtained elementary 
legal rights, and the twentieth century was well under way 
before she seoired political eqtiality, even in theory. 

It is a primary prindple among the lower races that consent 
to marriage is not given for nothing. In most cases some con¬ 
sideration has to be o^ered to the ^tber or other relatives o£ 
the bride, either in the form of property of some kind, or of 
service or of exchanging another woman for the bride. 

Far from being considered a d^rading practice, even by the 
women themselves, the payment of a consideration for the 
bride is looked upon as attesting to the legitimacy of the 
union, and therefore to the ‘‘honor*’ of the woman. The 
respectability of a wife is often measured by the price which 
has been paid for her. 

Among the Yakut, a wife for whom nothing has been paid 
is regarded as a social outcast The women of the tribe do not 
think European women quite respectable, since they can be 
had for nothing, and even oSes a dowry to a man as an induce- 
mem to marry them. In West A&ica a wife who had not been 
properly purchased was considered a lewd and wanton 
woman. 

Aside from capmre, the altemadve of paying a price of some 
kind for the bride is elopement, with all the personal hazards 
that this involves in most primitive communities. It is true tha t 
some tribes have cultivated a tolerance with respect to the 
eloping couple, usually making a noisy pretense of retaliation, 
of which examples were cited in the prccedmg chapter. 
Generally speaking, however, the runaway bridegroom is 
treated as an abductor, or holder of stolen goods. 

The value of the property given as a considcraiion, of course, 
varies greatly among different peoples. It may range from an 
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apparently trifliDg amount of food to articles of relatively 
great value. We are told that among tbe upper classes of the 
city of Mecca, virgins were sold as wives for from forty to 
three hundred dollars each. The value indicated was probably 
greater to them than this amount would be to us. 

In some cases the bride-price is given in the form of a 
present or gratuitous offering. The bridegroom may even re¬ 
ceive a gift in return—the equivalent of the dowry. 

Among the North American Indian tribes, property of rela¬ 
tively min or value was given in the form of presents, which 
were really more or less optional. There were, however, some 
exceptions. In the Shastika tribe of California, twelve ponies 
might be paid for an attractive bride, and that represents value 
in any society. Among the Hupa tribe in the same territory a 
maa*s standing in the community depended on the amount of 
money which had been paid for his mother at the time of her 
marriage. If the sum was large, he was the peer of any in the 
tribe. 

In Africa, the purchase of wives is very extensive. The price 
may vary from some food, blankets or furs to trophies of great 
value. A chief, for instance, sometimes pays a hundred head 
of cattle or more for a bride. There may be involved in this 
the prestige and pride of the chief, who would consider it a re¬ 
flection on bis exalted position if his bride were worth less 
chan such an amount. 

In one part of Uganda, the customary price which men of 
high degree give for a wife consists of a hundred goats and six¬ 
teen cows. A suitable consideration for a poor man to pay is 
three or four bullocks or six sewing needles. Among the Ban- 
gala, a free man marryk^ a free woman was formerly required 
to give her parents four slaves, two male and two female, and 
no money or goods would be taken in lieu of them. 
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Cattle and goat$ arc the imui mcdnim of exchange in paf* 
ing for the bride among many Africans. Ten or eweWe cattle 
was an average price for the ordinary Kafir bride. Among the 
Hcreio a *^C9r market" prevailed in the price of wives gener¬ 
ally, and a rich or a dignitary gave no more for a wife 
than a poor rn^n^ which of necessity was liole. It was the cu^ 
tom that when a woman went to live with a man be trans¬ 
ferred to her father or guardian a large ox, a heifer, a large fat 
sheep, and a ewe with a lamb, but the most valuable of these 
animals were at once strangled and eaten at the feast which 
was the only ceremony attending the union. 

A bridal price as high as three thousand roubles, equivalent 
to about fifteen hundred dollars ae chat time, is reported to 
have been paid among the Baskir of Asiatic Russia. A poor 
man, however, could obtain a mace for a cardoad of wood or 
bay. 

In general the price is ixifiaenced by a number of factors: by 
the personal qualities of the bride, by che social position of the 
respective families, by che age and desirability of the bride¬ 
groom, by the sexual ratio of the populadon, by the economic 
develppment of the community, and by other local considera¬ 
tions that might seem unimportant to us. 

Occasionally there is a fixed price established by custom or 
law, which must be paid r^ardless of these factors. Almost 
always, a divorced or widowed woman may be secured at a 
lower rate than one who has never been married before. A 
female who is under the age of puberty, or far above i^ also 
usually commands a lesser price than one sdio, in che eyes of 
primitive peoples, is just ripe for marriage. 

Marriage by consideration sdli prevails among the Chinese, 
a highly civilized people. The persons who negodate the mar- 
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riage specify the precise amount which is to be paid for the 
bride, and until this sum is handed over by the bridegroom or 
his family, the marriage cannot take place. 

In Mohammedan cotmcries every marriage is supposed to be 
accompanied by the payment of a sum of money to the father 
of the bride. As the custom has developed, however, this 
payment is turned over to the bride as 2 marriage portion to 
protect her in case the husband dies or divorces her. A further 
step forward is indicated in many instances by the transfer of 
the bridal price into a gift made directly to the bride. 

In its literal sense, maniage by purchase was a custom that 
contributed to the degradation of woman, or it might be more 
accurately expressed as a practice inherent in the degraded 
position of woman. It placed her in the category of a non> 
personal commodity, for barter or sale, which in certain 
primitive societies and in ancient civilisations was' literally 
the case. 

The position of the wife in classical Greece, where this 
practice prevailed, is indicated by a significant wedding 
custom. As soon as the bride entered the house of her new 
lord and master, she ceased to exist for her family. They had 
sold her, and there was no longer any claim upon her. Thifl 
was symbolically expressed by burning before her husband's 
house the gaily decorated carriage chat had brought her there. 
The last tic linking her with her parents had been destroyed. 

Among the early Teutonic and English peoples marriage 
took the form of a sale of the bride by the father, or other 
legal guardian, to the bridegroom. The heweddung was a 
genuine contract of sale. Saie*marriage was the common form 
of nuptials. The marriage ring at this period was evidence chat 
the bride*price had been paid. 
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In Eogisnd the York and Sanim manuals in some of thdr 
forms direct die bride^ after the delivery of the ring, to fall at 
her husband's feet, and socnedmes to kiss his right foot. The 
early Church’s acceptance of these folkways and incorporadng 
them into the ritual led Pollack and Maitland in their History 
of English law to refer to ‘^c curious cabinet of antiquities, 
the marriage ritual of the English Church.” ^ 

In Russia it was also the custom for the bride to kiss her 
husband's feet as a risible sign of her subjugadon. Subse- 
quendy, in Prance, the custom underwent the refinement of 
having the bride let the rii^ ^ in front of the altar and then 
scoop at her husband's feet to pick it up. Once more a pruni> 
live dcmonstracve action became symbolized by a perfunctory 
gesture. 

Marriage by purchase was an undisguised business traciS' 
action among the Russian peasantry down to the time of the 
revolution. An obserrer reports the procedure as follows: 
The father of the suitor, usually accompanied by a relative, 
visits the girl’s parenu and says, ‘We have a purchaser; you 
a commodity. Will you sell your ware ?” Then ensues the bar¬ 
gaining, which we are told differs in no re^ct from a negotia- 
don over the sale of a cow. 

la andenc Russia a marriageable girl was called a k.unka, 
from \una (marten), because her parents might exchange her 
for marten-skins, the usual medium in those old days. The 
Scandinavians spoke of '*the fairly bou^t wife” (J(pna mundi 

hypf)- 

The purchase of the bride was customary among the ancient 
Celts. In Ireland the bride-price (called coibche) consisted of 
various objects, such as articles of gold, silver, or bronze, 
dothes or horse«bridles, cattle (x swine, land or houses. Install- 
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merit payment was not unusual, the husband making a yearly 
remittance after marriage until his obligation was fuliilled. 

Paying the Bride-Price ok the Installment Plan.— Among 
the Kirgiz, a Turkish people of southwestern S&cria, a man 
will affiance his teo-year>old son to a girl and proceed at once 
to accumulate the bride-price, which may be as high as eighty 
cattle. This is paid in installments. When a substantial portion 
has been paid over to the girPs femiJy, the youth may visit his 
hanc^, and the marriage is celebrated upon completion of the 
payments. 

These people are Mohammedans, but owing to the high 
price that prevails for wives, few may have more t ha n one 
spouse and rarely is a woman divorced, Under the law of 
Islam, of course, the husband's authoriry is supreme, and 
divorce is his prerogative, merely a matter of masculine whim 
if he wishes to exercise it But the economic law of supply and 
demand wins out over the ecclesiastical mandate. The woman 
is dehnitely regarded as her husband’s property and contact 
with her own family is lost. 

The Ho, an Ewe tribe in the interior of West Africa, also use 
the dme system of payments and services to take proprietary 
tide to the wife. There is, however, no complete severance of 
the bride from her family. The preliminary arrangements are 
often made even before the girl’s birch. A certain woman 
appeals to a man, and he makes an offer for the next daughter 
she may bear. 

If the proposidon is accepted, the 6anc^ binds the bargain 
by making an initial gift to the prospective paients-in-law. 
Regular monthly gifts of cowrie sheUs are made to the infant 
daughter upon her arrival, and payments are made to the 
parents in the form of labor and ocher service rendered by the 
bridegroom-co-be around the home. The girl at puberty is 
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turned over to her fianci. However, if the compensation seems 
to the parents inadequate, in new of the desirabiliC7, and 

a better market for her elsewhere develops they may void the 
old pre-natal agreement by turning over to the bridegroom a 
stipulated sum of cowrie money. 

Among some Siberian peoples the man is permitted to txave 
sexual rdations with his future wife as soon as he has paid a 
certain portion of the bridc-prkt. In odier instances, the mar¬ 
riage may 



completed. 

There is a wide range of latitude in the lime allowed by 
different tribal customs for completing the installment pay- 
mems. Among some West Africans the price is supposed to be 
paid m full within one or two years after the marriage. Among 
certain other groups the payment may extend over a period of 
many years. This at least tends to discourage polygyny and to 
keep marriage on a monogamk basis. 

Among the Akikuyn marri^ may take place after twenty 
goats have been turned over to the bridc^s family, but the re¬ 
mainder is sometimes not paid until the eldest child is eight 
or ten years of age. It is said that in the southern Chin Hills the 
debt usually bangs over the husband for the rest of his life. 
Cases have been cited where men have quarreled over the still 
unpaid portion of the marriage price of their grandmothers 
and other female ancestors. 

The observation has been made that perhaps the bride's 


family encourages these long-diawn^ut payments, and even 
delinquencies, as it gives them the ri^t to take back their 
daughter if they see ht, thus holding the whip hand over the 
harassed husband. It seems that even the primitive savage 


knows the painful consequences of installment buying, which 
we have come to look upon as purely a product of modem 
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civilization, with its high-pressure selling of automobiles, 
electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and ocher household 
commodities. 

In Timoilaut, so long as the bride-price is not paid In full, 
the wife is entitled to stay with her parents and is not com^ 
pletely subjugated to her husband, nor does he possess a right 
to the children. Among the Central African Banyoro, a poor 
man unable to produce at once the cattle required for his 
marriage, arranges to pay for them by installmcncs. Children 
bom in the meantime belong to the wife^s father, and each of 
them must be redeemed with a cow. 

We are told that in Tcnimber the father of the girl has 
often to wait a long time for the ivory portion of her price, but 
he hands over the bride to the purchaser on payment of other 
items of the bargaixL The husband thereupon takes up resi¬ 
dence in his father-in-law's household, where the wife and 
her children remain as hostages until payment is made in fulL 

Mabriage by Exchange. —The theory that one doesn’t give 
something for nothings which the primitive has applied in de¬ 
livering his daughter in marriage for a bride-price, also finds 
expression in the custom of marriage by exchange. Thus the 
wife is obtained in exchange for a female relative. 

Perhaps the most common practice in this form of matri¬ 
monial procedure is the exchange of girb by their respective 
parents as wives of each other’s sons,-or in some tribes the ex¬ 
change of sisters or other female relatives by the young men 
themselves. In these cases it is not merely the blood-sisters 
of the men that are exchanged, but also clan-sisters, when the 
former are not available. The terms “sister” and “brother” in 
tribal life are not restricted to children of the same parents, 
but often include all members of the clan or tribe of the same 
generation. 
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Among the Narrinyeri of South Australia, it is considered 
disgraceful for a woman to take a husband who has given no 
other woman for her. If there are no daughters in the family as 
a basis for exchange, the right to give a daughter away is often 
purchased from the nearest male relative who has a sister to 
spare. 

The practice of exchanging women as wives prevails among 
the Kiwai Papuans, as it does in New Guinea, the New Hebri¬ 
des, the Solomon Islands and Sumatra. In the western islands 
of Torres Strait the exchange of “sisters ” in the tribal sense, 
was the common method of obtaining a wife. As practiced by 
some tribes, a bride-price is called for in addition to the ex- 
change—the bridegroom in this case paying his father-in-law 
a stipulated sum. 

It is said that the Sumatrans, instead of paying the or 
bride-price, sometimes exchange one virgin for another. A 
man who has a son and daughter gives the latter in exchange 
for a wife to the former, and the man who receives her dis¬ 
poses of her as his own child or marries her himself. Peoples 
practicing marriage by cxcbarjgc are often polygynous. 

As another instance, a brother may give his sister in ex¬ 
change for a wife, or, lacking a sister, will substitute a cousin 
for the purpose. Moreover, it is not unusual to borrow a girl 
from a friend or relative in order to exchange her for a wife, 
the borrower pledgmg himself to replace her in due time, or 
to pay her jufttr when called for. 

Marjuace b7 SERvtCE.—A custom closely identified with 
marriage by purchase—but having certain significant dificr- 
cnces—is that of serving the parents of the bride for a specified 
time as a means of paying for her. It often happens in cases 
where the prospective bridegroom b without means to make a 
cash purchase. In these cases, it is literally marriage by pur- 
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chase, the payment being made with the husband’s labor 
instead of property. 

In some instances, however, it is a requirement in itself, in 
addition to paying the bridal price, even if the bridegroom is 
wealthy. In these cases, the whole principle of the marriage is 
usually di 5 erenc from marriage by purchase. 

The Biblical classic of this kind is set forth in the story of 
Jacob (Genesis, xxix), who went to his uncle Laban’s botisc 
and fell in love with his cousin Rachel, whom he saw as she 
brought her father’s sheep to a well. 

We arc told “Laban had two daughters, the name of the 
elder was Leah, and the name of the younger was Rachel. And 
Leah’s eyes were tender, but Rachel was beautiful and well 
favored. And Jacob loved Rachel, and he said, I will serve thee 
seven years for Rachel, thy younger daughter. And Laban 
said, It is bccter that I give her to thee, than chat I should give 
her to another man: abide with me,” 

Jacob thereupon served seven years for Rachel, when Laban 
gathered together all the men of the place, and had a great 
feast. When Jacob retired to the nuptial bed, Leah was sub¬ 
stituted for the beautiful Rachel, and in the morning the 
bridegroom discovered he had been tricked. Upon complain¬ 
ing to Laban, Jacob was given Rachel at once, as a second wife, 
but had to remain seven years longer in Laban’s service to pay 
for her. It is clearly indicated here chat cohabitation was 
recognized as the real act of marriage; having slept with 
X^ah, Jacob was ipso facto her husband, even though no cere¬ 
mony uniting him with her had been performed. 

In primitive matriarchal societies the man obtains marital 
status with a woman by contributing his services to her family. 
In the absence of personal property and transferable wealth, 
that was the sole form of economic contribution be was able 
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to iD4k«. This s«au to be the origin o£ marriage by service, 
although it is found—probably as a holdover—ia patriarchal 
societies, as in the instance cited from Gcneeie. 

In the matriarchal form of society, the husband contmued 
in the same economic role as lot^ as be lived, or at least as 
long as he remained married to the woman in question; 
whereas, under the patriarchal system, the term of service was 
for a specific period, until the bridc^price was paid. 

The practice has been followed among a number of South 
American aboriginal tribes. The young bridegroom of the 
Canclos Indians of Ecuador has to clear the ground for his 
father-in-law’s chacra and yuca crops. Among the Brazilian 
Indians a young man has to work for several years with great 
diligence for his wife’s people before he reaches independent 
status. The bridegroom of the Arawaks of British Guiana 
works for his father-in-law, and the young couple often remain 
with him until an increasing family makes a separate establish 
ment necessary. 

Among the Yucatan Indians the young husband serves his 
father-in-law for a period of four or five years. If he fails to 
complete the required term of service, he is turned adrift and 
the woman is given to another man. 

Among some of the South American tribes the custom of 
service was a competitive test that began in the courting stage. 
When several suitors were desirous of marrying a girl, they 
would all serve for her during a period of two or three years. 
The suitors would work for her father and family, cultivate 
his garden, cut wood, fish and hunt and supply the household 
with such things as their skill was able to produce. The swain 
who proved most active, and whose contributions were most 
abundant, was selected as the girl’s husband. 

That there is often some obscure principle involved in the 
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service, and chat in these cases ic is not purely a form of pay* 
menc, is evidenced by the continuance of the practice even 
where the man makes such a payment. The Awok of northern 
Nigeria, the Koryak, and the Chukchee of Northern Asia, 
follow this custom. The man pays a brido-price for his wife, 
but in addition he must work for a certain time in the service 
of his prospective father-in-law. 

This personal service cannot be waived by outright pur¬ 
chase. Even a rich suitor who owns flocks in his own right is 
obliged to serve several years as herdsman for his wife’s father. 
Not only is he placed in the position of a servant, but he is 
often treated more harshly chan an ordinary servant. The 
whole idea behind the personal service appears to be a test of 
strength and character to determine whether or not, in the 
eyes of the bride’s family, the suitor is worthy of their 
daughter. 

Marriage by service m its more conventional form is widely 
practiced by aboriginal tribes of India, Indo-China and China, 
by the Ainu of Japan, in many islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, in Africa and South America, The period of service 
seldom lasts less than a year, and may last as many as ten, 
twelve or fifteen years. During this time the prospective bride¬ 
groom may or may not have marital relations with the bride. 
He may even have to serve after his marriage as well, perhaps 
until a child is born, or even longer, according to local custom- 

The Chukchee call the practice of marriage by service by a 
term which means **serving as a herdsman in payment for the 
bride.” So firmly is this term established that it is used even 
by the maritime natives of the same tribe, although chey have 
no herds, and the bridegroom simply lives in the household of 
his bride, and works for her father for a stated period. 

The preliminaries to an ordinary marriage among the Kuki- 
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Lushais of Assam have been described as follows: A man hav» 
lag taken a likbg to a girl offers a present of liquor to the 
parents and talks the matter over with them. If they find the 
man acceptable as a son-in-law, he takes up his residence with 
them for three years, working in the jhtms, and becoming 
practically a bond servant. Ac the end of the probational 
period he is allowed to marry the girl, but even then he is not 
free, as he has to remain on for another rwo seasons, working 
in the same manner as he did before. 

At the end of five years, he is at liberty to build a separate 
house and start life on hb own account. Two rupees is the 
amount usually paid the parents of the girl, the sum evidently 
rcpicseniing a nominal payment to bind the contract, the 
long period of servitude being the real consideration. 

Likewise among the Bisayans of the Samar and Leyte 
islands of the Philippines, the suitor has to serve in the house 
of the bride’s parents two, three and even five years before he 
is free to take the bride home. And money cannot purchase 
eiempUon from diis onerous restriction. Other tribes in the 
same group and islands of the Indian Archipelago regard 
service as a regular or necessary preliminary to marriage. 

A year’s service suffices for the bridegroom of the Kenai, an 
Eskimo people of Alaska. It is the custom for the suitor to go 
to the house of his prospective father-in-law; without any ex¬ 
planation, he starts to heat the bathroom, bring in water, 
and prepare food. If his suit is not rejected he remains as a 
servant in the house a whole year, after which he is rewarded 
by the father-in-law for his services, and he takes his wife 
home with him. 

Among the Makaranga of South Africa, a young man too 
poor to acquire a wife by the payment of cattle makes an 
arrangement with the father of the girl to live with her and 
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to serve him. As the childrcji from this union do not belong 
to their father until the full that is, the bridc«price con¬ 
sisting of cattle—has been paid, the father of the woman has 
sole control over all that are boro. 

Marriage by servitude was not uncommon among the North 
American Indians, and the custom fitted well into their 
matriarchal system. As a matter of fact, the new husband 
might truly be said to have been absorbed into the wife’s 
family, and in a sense he rendered lifelong service to her 
people. Even the marriage was not fully confirmed until the 
birth of a child. Prior to that event, among most tribes, the 
wife could dismiss her husband at her pleasure; or, even after¬ 
ward, for cause. Any children bom of a marriage so termi¬ 
nated beloi^d to the wife’s family, not to the husband. There 
is no evidence that a woman under any circumstances left her 
clan to join that of her husband. 

The net result of marriage by servitude is placing the hus¬ 
band in a position subordinate to the wife, or at least to the 
wife’s family, in which he is so long treated as a servant. It is 
readily seen that the wife married under these conditions 
acquires a certain independence which is not the case In the 
instance of marriage by purchase. 

Invariably, the serving husband could be mmed out if he 
proved tmsatisfactory, either as a worker or as a mate. In fact, 
the period of service seemed to have been designed as a test 
of his worthiness. In chose instances where the wife was finally 
taken away from her parents, she often had the right, if ill- 
treated by her husband, to return to her family. This was 
rarely, i£ ever, che case in marriage by purchase, an insdcuclon 
in which woman was regarded purely as property, or as a 
slave, which of course is tantamount to property. 

Marriage by service did, therefore, have the moral virtue of 
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lessening the r^d and sometimes cruel subjection to which 
woman is so often liable in savage and barbarous societies. 

BwDE-PwcE Payablb TO THE B»ii>E-—A considerable step 
forward in the evolution of the marriage relationship is indi¬ 
cated when the bride-price becomes the property of the bride. 
The efiect of this is that the bride, instead of being purchased 

as a chattel, is given a present. 

Of course, this does not mean that the status of the marned 
woman is suddenly transformed from one of octrenie sub¬ 
jugation to that of marital bliss. The custom of the bride¬ 
groom making a gift to the bride prevailed at a stage in 
patriarchai society when woman was still under the masculine 
strong-arm, to insure against her becoming entirely dependent 
upon her father in the event of her husband’s death, or her 
divorcement. In brief, this practice was primarily in the in¬ 
terest of the patriarchal father. It was, however, a decisive 
step forward for the woman. 

This practice has long been customary amor^ the Jews 
and Mohainmcdans, both of whom held woman in low re- 
gard aIh order to protect the wife in the event of her becoming 
widwed or divorced, it was esublished by the Jewish Law 
that before the nuptials the husband was to make out an ob¬ 
ligation in writing, which emiticd her to receive a certain sum 
from his estate in the case of bis death, or in the event that the 
marriage was terminated by divorce. 

This obligation was known as ketkuhhah (marriage deed). 
The minimum amount fixed under the obligation was two 
hundred silver denarii upon marriage to a virgin, or one hun¬ 
dred upon marriage to a widow- As security for the wife’s 
claim under this agreement, all the property of the husband, 
both real and personal, was mortgaged. The origin of this 
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custom, which persists to the present day, is attributed to 
Simon ben Shatach, about 100 B.C 
The Mohammedan sadaq, which is actually handed over to 
the father of the bride, is presumed by the Koranic iaw to be¬ 
come the property of the bride herself. The giving of a sadaq 
is required for effecting a valid marriage. While a Moham^ 
medan may legally marry a woman without mention of a 
sadaq, the Jaw presumes this consideration in her favor by 
virtue of the contract itsel£ It is thus implicit in the Islamic 
marriage. Custom prescribes the amount of the sadaq shall be 
greater for a virgin than for a widow or a divorced wife. 

In India the bridal price of former times that went to the 
parents or guardians of the bride later became a wedding gift, 
called cidka, or the bride’s fee—which the bride received, 
either directly from the groom, or through her parents. The 
Laws of Manu state with respect to this: ‘When the relatives 
do not appropriate for their use the gratuity given, it is not 
a sale; in that case the gift is only a token of respect and of 
kindness toward the maiden.” 

The change in making the bride-price in favor of the bride, 
instead of the parents or guardian, also occurred among the 
Teutonic peoples after the sixth century A.D. This did not 
mean, however, that the former bridc-pricc was actually paid 
to the bride upon the marriage. Among those strongly 
patriarchal peoples, the wife’s property was under her hus¬ 
band’s control during his lifetime, so that the bride-price was 
actually converted into a provision for the widow, payable 
after death from the husband’s estate. 

The early English marriage provisions likewise contained a 
covenant whereby the bridegroom agreed with the bride’s 
parents that he would make a settlement upon his future wife. 
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This custom is also traceable from the former undisguUed 
practice of marriage by purchase. The groom’s declarancm was 
he gave security for the mormng gift, which the wife sw 
to receive if she “chose his will,” this being her dower if she 


outlived him. 

The Morning GnT.-Thc morning gift has had long sur- 
vh-al in Europe; in Germany and Switzerland down to 
recent times. Its origin, and even its exact meaning are lost 
in the haze of antiquity. That it evolved out of the anarat 
bride-price is generally conceded. It has been connected with 
the dos (dowry) which Tacitus mentioned as havmg been 
brought to the wife by the husband. It has also been con- 
sidered as a prelium virginitatis, but in opposition to this, it 
has been argued that the morning gift was someti^ given 
to widows. The name seems to indicate, however, that it had 
,„ n'-rbir vg to do with the consummation of marriage. 

Perhaps a clue is found in the old Welsh custom, under 
which the husband had to give to his wife a present, called 
cosvyll, “for her maidenhood,” on the morning after the con¬ 
summation of the marriage. A similar custom prevaUed m 
Lombard, Italy: on the morning after the consummauon of 
the- marriage the husband gave his bride a present {morgen- 


Mbio). . . 

The word ‘‘morganatic" in morganatic .mama^ derives 
from the medieval Latin morganaiica, or morning gift 

The Dowry.—T he inscimticji of the dowry is as old as 
Homer, and it often flourished in ancient and medieval 
Europe alongside of marriage by purchase, especially among 
the wealthy. In heroic Greece, no man of rank and wealth 
gave his daughter without a dowry, although, on the other 
hand, he accepted largess for her, perhaps even to a greater 
value, if she were much sought after, 
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The dowry was also m vogue during the classical period of 
Greece, ac least among families of wealth and distinction. It 
was in fact a criterion of honorable marriage, as distinguished 
from concubinage. Isaeus said that no decent man would give 
his legitimate daughter less than a tenth of his property. At 
the time of Aristotle it is estimated that nearly two-fifths of 
the whole territory of Sparta belonged to the women as their 
dowers. 

In Rome, even more than in Greece, the marriage portion 
became a mark of eminence for a legitimate wife. It was the 
legal right of a woman to demand a tios, or dower, from her 
father, but it was at first given 10 the husband to help defray 
the expenses of the new household, representing the wife’s in¬ 
terest therein. 

Later, under the development of Roman law, the wife’s 
dotai property was fully protected and she was recognized as 
the sole owner. The husband’s right to the use of this property 
was restricted to the time during which the marriage lasted, 
and safeguards were imposed prohibiting him from alienadng 
or mortgaging any funds comprised in the dos. 

The dowry as a marriage portion may have the meaning of a 
return gift to the bridegroom. It may also imply the very 
equitable arrangement that the wife as well as the husband is 
expected to contribute to the expenses of the joint household. 
In countless instances, it has been a practical means by which 
a father has bought a husband for his daughter. This has been 
particularly the case where marriageable women have out¬ 
numbered the marriageable men in a given population, and 
where women of wealthy but socially inferior families have 
sought husbands of high rank, social prestige or title. 

It was the custom among the ancient Mexicans, when a 
couple started housekeeping, to make an inventory of all the 
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effects the man and wife brought logcthcr—the furnishings 
for the house, land, jewels and ornaments, etc. This inventory 
was kept by the bride's father, and in the event of a divorce— 
which was common if the couple did not gee along well 
gerher—the goods were divided according to the portion 
That each had brought. 

The Laws of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 1955 B.C., 
provide that the wife’s marriage portion be returned to her if 
the husband puts her away (divorces her), or *'if she has been 
economical and has no vice, and her husband has gone out and 
greatly belittled her,” and she in consequence leaves him. On 
the wife’s death, this portion passes to her children, and, in 
case she leaves no children, it reverts to the house of her 
father. This is contingent, however, upon the bridc^price being 
returned to the husband. If the latter does not get the bride- 
pike back, he is entitled to deduct it from the marriage 
portion, and give 6c balance to his father-in-law. 

In practically all cases the husband had the privilege of using 
the wife’s marriage portion and enjoying the profits that 
may have derived therefrom, wi6out the ri^c of impairing 
the principal. Of course, notwithstanding some of 6e pre¬ 
cautions taken by law, as already cited, there were abuses 
under these circumstances, where the husband literally 
squandered or dissipated his wife’s dowry, and rarely could 
any6ing be done about it, unless the wife’s family retained a 
mortgage on the husband’s property, which was sometimes 
done. 

William Boulting in his book, Woman in Italy, gives an 
instance of the patriarchal power of 6c father in 6e year 
1488. A Genoese blacksmith promises his daughter to ano6er 
man following 6c same trade, wi6 a dowry of 400 lire, pay¬ 
able in four years. Meanwhile he agrees to take his prospective 
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son-in-law into his shop and support him. Should there be any 
indecorous conduct between the afianced couple, however, 
both shall be sent away and the father set free from every 
obligation. 

At this period the destiny of a daughter could be deter¬ 
mined by a father in his wiU, and the widow and the dead 
man’s other trustee could delegate their authority over her. 
Another case is cited of a Genoese undertaking by legal con¬ 
tract CO give his daughter as a wife to another citizen upon her 
attaining the marriageable age of twelve, and, in pledge of 
fulfilment, the prospective son-in-law receives a house. 

We are told that two Genoese (acting as matrimonial 
brokers) declared they had received authority from a widow 
to marry her daughter to whatever Genoese citizen may 
appear most desirable, with a dowry of ico bezants, in addi¬ 
tion. to the trousseau. If the future couple were present at 
their betrothal it was certified in the presence of witnesses by 
the gift of a ring and a kiss. The kiss was especially important, 
as “the recipient was supposed to be half-defiowered thereby.” 

The significance of this statement lies in the fact chat among 
the higher class Italians of that period, girls and young women 
were carefully guarded and kept from any but the most 
formal contact with members of the opposite sex. If a man 
publicly kissed a young woman, it wotild be regarded as a 
violation of her virtue, for which the only honorable repara¬ 
tion was marriage; otherwise, she would he looked upon as a 
ruined woman, and no self-respecting man would ever marry 
her. 

Dowries of many kinds and forms are recorded, but no¬ 
where do wc find one sought with more frankness and self- 
assurance than by a receptive roale Colonial, who inserted the 
following advertisement in the Boston Evening Post of 
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February 2%, i759!» one of countlcjs numbers of similar solici¬ 
tations chat were to follow: 

To the Ladies: Any young Lady between the Age of Eighteen 
aod Twcoty-thiee, of a Midling Stature; brown Hair» Kgular 
Features and a Lively Brisk Eye; of Good Morals and not Tio> 
tured with anything that may Sully so Distinguishable a Form; 
possessed of three or four hundred pounds entirely her own Dis¬ 
posal, and where there will be no necessity of Going Through the 
tiresome Talk of addressing Parents or Guardians for their Con¬ 
sent: Such a one by leaving a Line directed for A. W. at thi 
British Coffee House in King Street appointing where an Inter¬ 
view may be had will meet a Person who Matters himself he shall 
not be thought Disagreeable by any Lady answering the above 
descriplioQ. N. B. Profound Secrecy will be observed. No Triffing 
Answers will be regarded. 

A. W., while lacking the finesae of a Romeo, was obviously 
a business man who knew whac he wanted and wasted no 
time or words In getting to (he point. Many wcU-knowi 
alliances between American heiresses and representatives of 
European aobi!iry-~in which an immense dowry was cashed 
in for a tide—make the above advertisement look like a gem 
of sentimentality. 



CHAPTER XV 


Trial Marriage 


Ancient Yobbos op Trial Mawiace.— In making a survey 
of the social traits and customs of mankind, we must come to 
the inescapable conclusion that ^'there is nothing new under 
the sun.” Some years ago there was a great to-do and con- 
troversy over the question of trial marriage, which was 
roundly denounced in many quarters as an ulrra-modem 
innovation that threatened the family, the home and all that 
our time>honored moral code holds dear. 

Studies in anthropological lore remind us that trial mar¬ 
riage is older even than our time-honored moral system, and 
under one subterfuge or another has survived every change 
in man's mode of marriage, and crops up under various names 
or in divers forms at all epochs. 

In using the broad term iriaJ marriage in the present in¬ 
stance, it is not intended to convey, at the moment, chat all 
such forms have been regularly concluded in a legal manner. 
That phase of the subject will be discussed under a special 
subdivision later in the chapter. 

Trial marriage, in its historic sense, is represented by a 
temporary sexual mating, or a sequence of temporary sexual 
matings—often found in primitive society, and not unknown 
in modern life—terminating in a regular legal marriage when 
a satisfactory partner has been found through this form of 
experimentaciOD. 
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Often these temporary matings, as noted by anthropological 
observers in their reports, have combined tender and idealistic 
love with the strong physical passion of youth. The matings 
while they lasted have been a sincere and heartfelt mingling 
of two enamored souls, resen^ling in this respect the un* 
consummated “puppy love” frequently seen among adoles¬ 
cents in our own society. 

Some phases of this subject have been discussed under their 
more formal classifications in previous chapters. In the earlier 
stages of our Western civilization these forms of mating were 
especially common among Teutonic, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. They have passed under such riames a$ Probendchte, 
fensurln, Kiitgang, kandfasting, bundling, sitting-up, court- 
ing-on-ihc-bed, tarrying, nighuinsiting, nighurunrung, and 
quecsten. 

Some of these customs as practiced in certain areas did not 
always reach the stage of sexual mating, but most of them 
were definitely of that character, and all of them were recog¬ 
nized as such in most places, especially where they had a long 
traditional background in the local folkways. 

All of them had the common trait of fidelity to the tempo¬ 
rary mate, as the custom was generally practiced, thereby dis¬ 
tinguishing them from promiscuous sexual episodes. In all 
cases, they were socially approved practices in their respective 
communities, and there was no stigma of moral reproach 
attached to those who engaged in the custom. It was assumed 
that the couple had serious intentions, and would eventually 
conclude a formal marriage if they found themselves suited 
to each other. 

On the other band, if they definitely broke ofi relations, 
their past experience was not held against them and they 
normally formed new contacts. If pregnancy resulted from 
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the free uiuod, the couple were expected to marry in order to 
legitimatize the ofispring. Among primidyes, marriage is often 
not required In case of pregnancy> unless both parties are 
agreeable to the union, as there is no distinction made between 
legitimate and illegitimate children, and premarital pregnancy 
usually brings no opprobrium and does not disqualify the 
woman for future marriage. 

TfeiAL Maakiage Amomg Primitives.—T he Eskimos of the 
Ungava district often took wives *Tor a period.*’ Among the 
Icelanders it was customary for a man and a woman to decide 
to live together for a year, and when that time expired, if 
both parties agreed, they became husband and wife. If not 
they separated, and neither was the less thought of for the ex¬ 
perience. 

Many of the North American Indian tribes, and the West 
African Negroes followed the same custom. Natives of some 
of the islands of the Indian Archipelago are regularly be¬ 
trothed to each other fox a longer or shorter time, sometimes 
for not more chan a month, and at others for a period of years. 

In T^t temporary marriages are recognized as conventional 
unions, and may be contracted for six months, a month, or 
even a week. Marriages among the Abyssinians are likewise 
contracted for a period, at the end of which the husband and 
wife separate and go their separate ways. 

Ammlanus Marccllinus reported that among the ancient 
Arabs marriages were often entered into for a limited time of 
definite leng^, and at the termination of this period the wife 
might withdraw if she so desired. Thus It was an optional 
arrangement, which is really an identifying characteristic of 
trial marriage, because when both parties to the union are 
satisfied it continues and normally becomes permanent 

Apparently there is something in the Arabian philosophy 
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CO which marriage by trial appeals, as this form of marital 
alliance still exists in certain parts of Arabia, We arc told 
that in Mecca marriages of short duration are contracted by 
pilgrims who remain there for longer or shorter periods of 
time. Egyptian women make a practice of going there to 
enter into such tmions. 

Temporary marriages are recognized by the Shi’ah Mos¬ 
lems, and may be contracted for any fixed period—a day, a 
month, a year, or any other slated length of time. This 
temporary agreement of marriage, termed mui'ah, establishes 
no right of inheritance in either principal, although children 
born of the union are legitimate and inherit from their parents 
the same as offspring of a permanent marriage. 

The wife is not entitled to any maintenance unless the 
contract so stipulates. The husband has the privilege of 
refusing procreation, which he does not have in permanent 
marriage- Another striking difference between the permanent 
and temporary contract of marriage is that in the latter the 
husband has no power to divorce his wife, although the 
marriage may be dissolved by the mutual consent of the 
parties before the specified period has expired. This form 
of temporary marriage still exists among some of the Islamic 
peoples, but it is held to be unlawful by the more orthodox 
Suranis. 

Among the ancient Egyptians marriages were not definitely 
concluded until after a “trial year.*’ Reference to this usage is 
constantly found in legal contracts. Very often a child was 
bom before the formal marriage was concluded, as it was not 
thought proper to marry until the trial period was over. 

Some of the Ceylon natives used to contract marriage pro¬ 
visionally for fourteen days- After that they were cither con¬ 
firmed or dissolved. 
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The young people of the Trobriand Islands, British New 
Guinea, after puberty gradually enter into de&iite sexual 
alliances, which are invariably temporary and may be termi¬ 
nated and others undertaken, until a final permanent union 
is concluded. They arc often undertaken with all the idealism 
and enthusiasm of youth. Professor Malinowski states that 
the adolescent gets definitely attached to a given person, 
wishes to possess her, works ptirposefully coward that goal, 
plans CO reach the fulfilment of his desires by magical and 
other means, and finally rejoices in achievement. 

The boy develops a desire to retain the fidelity and exclusive 
a^eccion of the loved one, at least for a time. The feeling, 
however, is not associated with any idea of settling down to 
one exclusive relationship. The young people generally wish 
to pass through other experiences until they feel they have 
found the mate that is most completely compatible to them. 

Two lovers living together in a hu^umatula (the bachelors* 
and unmarried girls* house) arc not bound to each other by 
any tics in tribal law or imposed by custom. They come 
together under the spell of personal attraction, and are kept 
together by sexual passion or personal attachment. They may 
part at will. In this way, however, a temporary liaison often 
develops into a permanent liaison, ending in marriage. 

The bui^umaiula is an institution sponsored by tribal custom 
and etiquette that offers shelter and privacy to young couples 
in their amorous puriuics. A limited number of couples—from 
two CO four—live together for longer or shorter periods under 
this temporary arrangement. Actually the couples live here 
only at night, as sleeping quarters, spending the day-times 
and caking their meals in association with their respective 
family households. 

The institution of the hti\umaiula is characterized by the 
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foliowiflg features: (a) individual appropriation—the partners 
of each couple belonging exclusively to one another; (b) 
strict decorum and absence of any orgiastic or lascivious 
display; (c) the lack of any legally binding element; (d) the 
exclusion of any other community of interest between a pair, 
save chat of cohabitation. 

The Chippewa, and ocher American Indian tribes, counte¬ 
nanced prenuptial freedom of mtcrcoursc, which cook the 
form of nightly visiting. It was not indulged in with the 
specific view to marriage, but might lead to matrimony. 
Formal marriage was entered into by way of negotiations 
between the families. 

It is significant that among the tribes practicing this custom, 
which was extensive, the women were observed as in “no 
hurry to get themselves married." They were versed in the use 
of methods that enabled them to avoid bearing children, and 
they were thereby enabled to postpone marital tics tmcil it 
was their pleasure to seede down to formal married life. 

Here again we see the macriarcbal influence of Indian social 
life. The women were not the property and pawns of the men, 
to be disposed of at their will With respect to the sexual 
freedom permined the women, this also is characteristic of 
the matriarchal traditions wherever they prevail in primitive 
sodecy. The women have a sexual freedom under the rule of 
mother-ri^t that is comparable to that enjoyed by the men 
under patriarchal rule. 

It was the custom among all the North American Indian 
tribes for a man, when he went out on a prolonged hunting 
expedition, to arrange for a young woman to accompany 
him, both for sexual companionship, and also to assist him 
with the carrying, cooking and preparation of the products 
of the hunt. The woman received an equitable share of the 
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profits, and the whole transaction was on a mutually advan¬ 
tageous business basis. Upon the concision of the expedition, 
the temporary association was terminated without obligation 
on either side. 

The aboriginal Indian commonly passed through many mat¬ 
ing associations, most of them tempomry arrangements to meet 
certain contingencies in his active life. There was no formal¬ 
ity cither in forming the temporary tinion, or in parting. It was 
the understood folkway of Indian tradition. One early 
explorer reported: “They laugh at Europeans for having only 
one wife, and that for life; as they consider that the Grcac 
Spirit formed them to be happy, and not to continue together 
unless their tempers and dispositions arc congenial.'* 

Among the Lolo of Upper Tonkin a form of experimental 
mating is indicated by a gir) spending one ni^c with the 
suitor at his house. She then returns to her own home and 
continues a life of sexual freedom. If In the course of time 
she goes back to her suitor in a pregnant condition, she is 
received as his wife, although he fully realizes that he is 
tuilikely to be the father of the child. If she does not return 
to him, the betrothal lapses. 

It might be said that premarital pregnancy in most primi¬ 
tive tribes (unless they are under patriarchal infiuence) is in 
no way a reflection upon the character of the girl, and does 
not adversely aficct her chances of marriage. On the contrary, 
it may well make her a more desirable wife—because she has 
demonstrated her fertility. 

The Rev. Mcrolla da Sorrento wrote that the natives of the 
lower Congo were accustomed to cohabit with their wives 
for some time before they married them, “to try if they could 
like them, and after the same manner the wives experimented 
with rheir husbands.” 

J* 
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At Quoji on the We$t Coa^t of Afnca> it was customary for 
girls from the inland districts to visit the coast in quest of a 
husband. A girl would cohabit for ten days or two weeks 
with a bachelor, and then return home. If she bore a ton, she 
would send a message to the man informir^ him of the fact, 
and, if he was interested, he entered into negotiation with her 
parents to arrange for roarriage. 

The advanced races of Meidco and South America practiced 
experimental marriage. Among the aborigina] Mexicans a 
young man would request the father of a girl to let him and 
his daughter live together for a certain period. This would be 
the equivalent of the modern courting period, and was looked 
upon as a thoroughly conventional procedure. If the young 
woman became pregnant, the man was under no obligation to 
marry her, and if he did not do so, the association was com¬ 
pletely dissolved. 

The ancient Peruvians likewise sanctioned a regular system 
of trial marriage. The arrangement was binding for a period 
of one year only. At the end of that time both parties were free 
to enter into other engagements if they chose to do so. 
previous sexual experience was considered so essentia! a 
prclicninary to marriage that a woman who had married with¬ 
out this normal requirement was not esteemed as respectably 
wedded, and she was likely to be taunted for this shortcoming 
if the marriage did not turn out successfully. 

the Indians of some of the South American countries were 
so conhnned in their adherence to the custom of prenuptial 
experiments chat tht Spanish missionaries lamented over their 
in^ilicy to d6 anything to overcome the practice. The native 
couple commonly lived three or four months together, which 
they called amarutne, that is, Co habituate themselves—before 
they married. As a consequence, the first question asked at 
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the marriage ceremony wa^ whether the coupie were ama- 
nados, in order to absolve them of the sin before they received 
the nuptial benediction. 

Among the Akamba premarital relations among the young 
people usually leads to marriage, but with his practical dis^ 
position the native takes care to see chat he gets an industrious 
wife. If his temporary mate is lazy he continues his association 
with her as long as it pleases him, but he marries someone else. 

A boy of the Munshi tribe of Northern Nigeria may live 
with a girl as her husband if he gives her moier ten cloths 
and a pig, with the understanding that any ofispring of the 
union shall belong to her fanuly, and that, unless he can 
within a reasonable time make an equivalent cjcchange, he 
must give up his wife. 

Trial marriage takes on a unique form among the Samoyeds 
of the Great Tundra, where the wife has a turn-in value. She 
may be returned to her parents at any ume within a year* 
and the money paid for her is duly refunded. 

Trial Marriace tk Europe. —So ancient are many of the 
folkways in the realm of the sexual relations that they go back 
to, and indeed are indmately bound up with, the early 
European custom of private marriage, without beneiit of 
clergy, which the Church finally outlawed. But the spirit of 
the earlier informal matings remained and asserted itself in 
numerous forms of temporary unioru. 

These free tmions which have been widely practiced in 
many of the European countries, particularly among the 
peasantry, were essentially experimental in nature—trial mar^ 
rlages in fact, regardless of what term they were known by in 
their particular locality. There can be detected in them an 
element of instinctive caution against forming too hasty a 
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permanent union undi actual experiment has demonstrated 
the harmony or the fruitfulness of the alliance. 

The ancient and unrelenting proscription of divorce by the 
Church, which became redected in the legislation on the 
subject in most European states, tending to make marriage 
practically, if not theoretically, indissoluble, helped to foster 
these forms of trial marriage. 

Again it must be emphasized that these folk customs met 
with the approval of the people in their time. They were 
sexual mores that had developed out of the necessities of their 
social life and experiences. These free unions were by no 
means promiscuous episodes. They demanded obligations of 
the principals. They were usually rendered legal before or 
after the birth of a child. Even if there was no prospect of 
children, the union generally terminated in legal marriage 
if the experiment proved that the couple were compatible 
mates. 

The Custom op Thal Nights.—A very old custom of the 
Teutonic countries was known as “trial nights.” The German 
author J. Fisher, in his work Uber ProbenackSe (1780), de¬ 
scribed the practice as widespread among the peasants of most 
German communities. He cautioned, however, that one should 
be very much mistaken if from this custom one drew the 
conclusion that the girls were lacking in womanly modesty 
and without restriction ofiered their favors to lovers. We arc 
told that “the country girl knows just as well how to be 
careful in oEering her graces and with ^moderation spice the 
enjoyment,’ as any lady at her toilet table.” 

Trial nights might be held every night, Sundays and feast 
days and their evenings, until both parties were assured of 
their mutual fitness to marry, or until che girl became 
pregnant. Among these country people with their simple 
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customs it seldom occurred chat a man abandoned a pregnant 
girl Sucli an act would expose him to hatred and contempt on 
the part of the entire local population. 

It often happened that by mutual consent a couple separated 
after the hrst or second trial night. The girl thereby ran no 
risk of losing her reputation, for a new lover soon appeared, 
willing CO begin a new romance with her. Only in case the 
girl had trial nights with many men without result was her 
good name endangered, as then the village people began to 
suspect there was something wrong with her in the way of 
bodily imperfecdon. The country people found the custom so 
innocent that often when asked by the preacher concernii^ 
his daughters, a farmer with a father’s pride replied that they 
had already begun to hold trial nights. 

Writing of the marital custom of Sweden, Ellen Key states 
that the majority of the population began married life with 
the free union, which is iinally Legalized, if successful, and 
automatically dissolved if the parties find themselves misHcs. 
Failure in one trial union is not held as a moral lapse, and the 
individuals make another alliance in the hope of finding a 
partner who will prove satisfactory for permanent marriage. 

Engagement, according to Swedish law of 1734—which was 
based on the amatory customs of the country—was equivalent 
to marriage if the woman became pregnane. It was stipulated 
that marriage should then be concluded by proper ceremony, 
but even without chat formality the woman was declared to 
be the lawful wife of her paramour, and had legal dower right 
to his property. 

Freedom of sexual relationships in Russia is an ancient 
tradition, and under the regime of the czars seems to have 
been the only freedom that did exist. It is conceded that some 
of the free unions in modern times were largely the result of 
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the rigid laws agalfist divorce. It wa2 coinmoQ for unhappy 
married couples who were unable to secure divorce, to separate 
and form new unions without legal marriage. 

In Yorkshire, England, until comparatively recent times 
trial marriage existed. The only commitment was the solecnn 
dedaratioo on the part the groom: ''If my bride becomes 
pregnant 1 shall take her.** 

The sooiied “Island custom” of Portland, England—which 
is one of most unequivocal examples of trial marriage in 
modern dmcs^-Iias been described in some detail in a previous 
chapter. Variations of the practice, not so clearly deHned in 
many of its aspects, were hairly common In almost all parts of 
rural En gland . 

The French working classes of the larger cities carried on 
the ancknc system of free unions, notwithstanding the oppos> 
ing influences of the Latin patriarchal tradition. In the late 
nineteenth century we are informed that in an average Paris 
arrondissement nine out of ten legal marriages were the rati> 
licadon of free untoftg, and early in the present century at 
least half of the marriages were of this kind. 

HAfmFAsnNG A SccpmsH PaAcnce.—Scotland, which has 
originated so many quaint customs, has made its contribution 
to trial marriage under the name of handfasting. The term 
means literally “pledging the hand,” and was the equivalent 
of the betrothal, with a good deal of the latitude in intimacies 
that went with that status among many of the European 
peoples. 

In old Scotland it was only necessary for a man and a 
woman to make an oral pledge while holding ra c h other’s 
hand, after which it was quite proper and legal for them to 
live together for a year and a day. At the end of that period, 
they could, if they so desired, be permanently married, or, if 
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either of theoi objected, the union was forthwith dissolved. 
If there was a child as a result of the union, it had to be 
oopported in this case by the one who objected to concluding 
the marriage. 

The custom has been described by James Brown, in A 
History of the Highlands (1853), as follows: “The law of 
marriage observed in the Highlands has frequently been as 
little understood as that of succession, and similar miscon¬ 
ceptions have prevailed regarding it. This was, perhaps, to 
be expected. In a country where a bastard son was often 
found in undisttirbed possession of the chiefship or property 
of a clan, and where such bastard generally received the 
support of the clansmen against the claims of the feudal heir, 
it was natural to suppose chat very loose notions of succession 
were entertained by the people; that legitimacy conferred 
*>o exclusive rights; and that the title founded on birth alone 
might be set aside in favor of one having no other claim than 
that of election. But this, although a plausible, would never¬ 
theless be an erroneous, supposition. 

^The person here considered as a bastard, and described 
as such, was by no means viewed in the same light by the 
Highlanders, because, according to their law of marriage, 
which was originally very different from the feudal system in 
this matter, his claim to legitimacy was as undoubted as that 
of the feudal heir afterward became. It is well known that 
the notions of the Highlanders were peculiarly strict in regard 
CO matters of hereditary succession, and that no people on 
earth was less likely to sanction any flagrant deviation from 
what they believed to be the right and true line of descent. 

‘‘All their peculiar habits, feelings and prejudices were in 
direct opposition to a practice which, had it been really acted 
upon, must have introduced endless disorder and confusion. 
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and hcQcc the narural eiplanaaon of this apparent anomaly 
seems to be that a person who was feudally a bastard might 
in their Tiew be considered as legitimate, and therefore 
entided to be supported In accordance with their strict ideas 
of hereditary right, and their habitual tenacity of whatever 
belonged to their asdent usages. 

‘‘Nor is this mere conjecture or hypothesis. A singular 
custom regarding fflarriage, retained till a late period amongst 
Highlanders, and clearly indicating that their law of marriage 
originally didered in some essential points from that estab* 
lished under the feudal system, seems to afiord a simple and 
natural explanation of the difficulty over which genealogists 
have been so mtich puzzled. 

‘This custom was termed handfasting, and consisted in a 
species of contract between two chiefe, by whkh it was agreed 
that the heir of one should Live with the daughter of the other 
for twelve months and a day. If, in that time, the lady became 
a mother, or proved to be with child, the marriage became 
good in bw, even though no priest had perfonned the mar¬ 
riage ceremony in due form; but should there not have 
occurred any appearance <£ issue, the contract vras considered 
at an end, and each party was at liberty to marry or kandfast 
with any ocher. 

"It is manifest that die practice of $0 peculiar a species of 
marriage must have been in terms of original law among 
the Highlanders, otherwise it would be difficult to conceive 
how such a custom could have originated, and it is in fact 
one which seems naturally to have arisen from the form of 
their society, which rendered it a macter of such vital impor¬ 
tance to secure the llflcal succession of their chiefs. 

Tc is perhaps not improbable that it was this peculiar cus¬ 
tom which gave rise to the report handed down by the Romans 
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and ocher hiscoriam, that the ancient inhabitants of Great 
Britain bad their wives in common, ox that it was the founda* 
tion of that law of Scotland by which natural children became 
legitimatized by subsequent marriage. And as this custom 
remained in the Highlands until a very late period, the 
sanction of ancient custom was sufficient to induce them to 
persist in regardiag the olfspring of such marriages as legid^ 
mate.” 

Because of this social heritage of a limited free union, called 
handfasting, the tradition of non-sacerdotai marriage has been 
associated with Scotland down to recent times. The term, a 
“Scotch marriage,” was once proverbial. By the early law of 
Scotland a declaration by a couple before witnesses that they 
were husband and wife was sufficient to make them so legally. 

The custom of elopers from England going to Gretna Green, 
over the Scottish border, and there marrying according to 
Scotch law informally in a blacksmith shop, has resulted in 
giving the name of the village a special meaning in our 
language. Thus, any place that becomes welhknown as a 
convenience for easy, runaway marriages is called a “Gretna 
Green.” 

But while the mere declaration by the couple that they were 
husband and wife was a valid marriage in Scotland, the Scots 
made one exception to the rule, namely: “A statement of a 
couple that they are man and wife made to an innkeeper to 
obtain lodgings, docs not prove marriage.” This may have 
been a wise precaution to prevent unintentional bigamy. 

We have seen in a previous chapter that marriage without 
the services of a clergyman was for three-<)uarters of the 
whole Christian era the most common form of marriage 
throughout Europe- It could truly be stated that the couple 
married themselves, by repeating the required formula in 
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the presence of witnesses. This was an authentic marriage^ 
recognized as valid by the Oiureh and as legal by the State, 
until the Council q( Trent, in the middle of the sutteench 
cencory, made sacerdotal marriage mandatory. Thereafter 
the services of a priest were necessary to make the mainage 
valid in the eyes <k the Church. It mi^ be said, however, that 
even before the Council of Trent, the Chxirch was using its 
influence toward this end, and many of the more formal 
marriages were performed in church or were blessed by a 
priest But among the common people, the private, non- 
sacerdotal, or even clandestine marriage sufficed. 

Moreover, the old form ei private marriage held out lot^ in 
some sections of the Christian world, notably in Latin 
America and in Scotland. Some sects have preserved this form 
of marriage down to the present day. The Quakers, having 
no ordained clergy, allow the couple to marry themselves by 
a public deciaratiun m the presence of the congregation. 

George Fox, the great Quaker, uttered the dictum, **We 
marry none, but are wimesses to it" Under Quaker influence, 
the Common wealth of Pennsylvania in 18S5 passed a statute 
expressly authorizing a man and woman to solemnize their 
own marriage. 

Companionate Maruaoe. —During the latter of the 
2920’s a nation-wide controversy took place In the United 
States over a suggested plan for s jiving some of the problems 
of modem maniage. Hie proposal, termed eompanionate 
marriage, was advanced by Judge Ben B. Lindsey, then of 
the Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, Colorado, as the 
result of his long experience with and intimate knowledge 
of family and marriage problems. 

It should be stated chat companionate marriage is not a new 
kind of marriage, nor is xt a ‘‘trial marri^e.” Comparuonate 
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marriage is a legal marriage, performed like any other ap> 
proved form of marriage. Even the term is not new, as it has 
been used by sociologists for a long dme to distinguish a 
childless marriage from a family marriage with one or more 
children. Judge Undsey made these five recommendations: 

1. That there shall be a sane, clean sex education of children 
—thus creating the proper background for the future genera* 
don; with instruction of the adolescent iii the laws and nature 
of love, marriage and parenthood. 

2. Legal dissemination of blrth'Controi information to those 
who are about to marry. 

3. Divorce by mutual consent for childless couples. 

4. No alimony as a matter of arbitrary right. 

5. The establishment of a new Institution to be known aa 
the House of Human Welfare. 

A companionate marriage, in brief, Is a legal marriage 
entered into by two people with the intention of having no 
children for an indefinite period and in which neither would 
assume financial responsibility for the other. Should a child 
be born, however, the marriage would then automatically 
become the family marriage as we know it. The husband 
would be liable for the support of his child and wife accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the state in which they lived. 

Moreover, whenever the husband fell he could carry the 
financial burden, or simply when both husband and wife 
wished it, the companionate marriage could be changed by a 
mere form into a family marriage. On the ocher hand, if 
children did not come and each preferred to be economically 
independenc, they might live out their lives cogedtei in 
companionate marriage. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Terminus of Marriage 


Antojutty op Divorcs.— TTicie is every reason to believe 
that divorce is as old an insdtutkoi as marriage. It is probable 
that the £rsc divorces were just separadons, as marriage itself 
was merely the mating of a couple for a longer or shorter 
period of dme. When the couple did not get along well 
together^ they simply separated^ cr one or the other dis¬ 
appeared. The separation, or “dimee** was as informal as 
the ffladag, or ‘mairiage.*' 

While among the great maiority of savage and barbarous 
peoples divorce is an elementary r^it and commonplace, 
there are some tribes reported among whom divorce is very 
rare or unlmowm The Veddas of Ce^on have a proverb that 
**death alone separates husband and wife.** A number of 
authorities have testihed that they act faithfully according to 
this principle. 

The Veddas are one of the few caltuially low tribes among 
whom premarital chasdry is strictly enforced. We are told 
that the men are exceedingly jealous of their wives, and that 
infidelity is rare, possibly for the reason, as it is stated, that 
^‘nothing short of murder would content the injured party.** 
Thus, in this instance, it may be said chat extreme direct action 
is the factor that precludes divorce. 

It is also said that divorce is unknown among several tribes 
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in the Indian Archipelago who hare been little influenced by 
the outside world and continue to follow ancient custom. 
Divoice is rare with the Andamanese, and unknown after a 
child has been born to the married couple. The same condition 
is attributed to the tribes of the Malay Peninsula, that hare not 
been subjected to alien influences, and to the Lisu tribes of 
Kuyung on the Burma'China frontier. 

With respect to the Morion of the Chatham Islands, it is 
said that they do not have anything equivalent to a divorce 
other than the neglect shown to the unfavored wife when 
the husband was possessed of more than one. Nor is there 
divorce among the Mang-Bcttou—“A man simply takes an¬ 
other wife when he b tired of the first.” When an Uaupes 
Indian of the Amazon region takes a new wife, the elder 
one b not turned away, but remains the mberess of the house. 
In the fust two instances, of course, we have a repudiation 
of the marital partner that practically amounts to divorce^ 
without bothering with any formal severance of the marriage. 
Probably the marriage was informal in the first place. 

Divorce was rare among the aboriginal North American 
Indians, but most of them practiced polygyny in one form or 
another—such as sororal marriage, temporary matings, etc. 
—so that instead of divorcing an unfavored wife, they simply 
directed their marital attentions upon a more acceptable 
woman. The women were workers and an economic asset, 
so there was every incentive to hold on to them, even if one 
should prove personally or sexually unattractive. 

The alternative of divorce, as practiced by the Californian 
Wintun, was hardly an improvement We arc told that “in a 
moment of passion he may strike her dead, or ignominiously 
slink away with another, but the idea of divorcii^ and send¬ 
ing away a wife does not occtir to him.” 
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The Navajos recognized the right of the wife to leave her 
husband, but the induencc of masculine honor m time made 
itself fe^ and the deserted husband was obliged, under the 
spur of ridicule, "co avenge himself by killing someone.'* 

Divoacs Auono Pumittves.— -Among most tribes in which 
the patriarchal inducnce is paramount the right of the man to 
divorce the wife is unchallenged. This applies to almost all 
societies in which marriage by capture or ptsrehase b prevalent. 
Woman, being the husband's pr^erty, may be disposed o^ 
or discarded, at the master's will As a piece of property, of 
course, she has a definite value, and therefore is not to be 
discarded too lightly, unless she proves utterly impossible. If 
her offense b infidelity, death, not divorce, is usually her lo^ 
or she may be sold as a slave. 

Among peoples of matriarchal culture, the sexual mores are 
quite difierent. Divorce is more apt to be a matter of mutual 
agreement, or the wife or her family may dbmbs the husband 
for almost any reason, or for no reason but the feminine whim. 

It b the custom of the Bongos, in the case of divorce, for the 
wife's father to give back to hb former son-in-law a part of 
the bride-price, usually utensils or fire-arms, which was paid 
for die wife in the first place. He may even make a total 
restitution, if the husband keeps the children upon divorcing 
the wife. Thb seems to be a way of indemnifying the husband 
for the burden he undertakes in assuming charge of the 
children. Thb arrangemenc b not uncommon in Africa. 

The Soulimas women have the right to leave their husbands 
to form an alliance with another man more acceptable to them, 
on the sole'condition of rccuming to the husband the sum 
that he paid her parents when he married her. Thb b an 
unusual privilege among peoples pracdciog marriage by 
purchase, and b probably a holdover from a prior system la 
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which the mother-right prevailed. This liberty is denied the 
womnn, however, if she commits adtslcery. Even then she is 
treated with comparative leniency. 

Practically the same custom is observed among the Pantis 
of the Gold Coast, where the woman who leaves her husband 
without a serious reason, taking her children with her, is 
required to indemnify him only with a fixed sum—four acki&s 
(twenty-two shillings and sixpence) for each child. 

In Polynesia the marital tie could be dissolved very readily. 
In the case of incompatibility of temper the husband and wife 
often parted by mutual accord, and all was over between 
them. However, if the wife left her husband without consult¬ 
ing him to take up with another man, he watched bis oppor¬ 
tunity and dealt summary punishment upon her. 

Among the Abyssinians marriage is virtually a free union 
(although still a “marriage” in the Westerraaickian sense), 
without any sanction or ceremony. Couples unite, part and 
re-unite as they feel disposed. There is no distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate children \ which means, in practice, 
that all children are looked upon as legitimate. In the event of 
divorce the children are divided—the girls going to the 
father, and the boys to the mother. 

In Hayti there is co-existent with the legal monogamic 
marriage, free unions likened to the Roman concubinate. The 
couples so united are called “placed.” They suffer no discrimi¬ 
nation because of the informal nature of the union, and their 
children have the same rights as those of legally married 
persons. There are said to be ten times more “placed” persons 
than married ones. They separate less often than the lacter 
are divorced, and have better morals. 

The Kabyles of Algeria demand the most rigid fidelity of 
their wives, who are purchased on a striedy business basis, 
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and owned as lay other property. Hie husband has the tight 
of divorcing his wife> and in doing so may follow one of two 
procedures. He may simply say, "I repudiate thee,” repeating 
the formula three times. The wife remains dependent upon 
him until he sells her. On maJring the sale, he must, ^en the 
sum is counted out, declare before witnesses chat he gives up 
all rights over his wife. By this means the marriage is dissolved. 

Under the aitemaave procedure, the husband says, re¬ 
pudiate thee, and I put such a sum on thy head.” If this 
formula is likewise repeated three nmes, the husband is 
bound irrevocably to the divorce. By paying a hzed sum, the 
wife has the right to marry again, but the husband can specify 
the condldoos and make the amount so excessive that it serves 
to prevent remarriage. The woman is in this case designated 
as “a prevented one” (tAamaouol(t). 

When the formula of repudiation has been pronounced 
only once or twice, the husband can, by paying a fine to the 
djemda, and with the conseru of the father-in-law, take back 
his wife. In doing so, however, he loses his reputation, and 
his testimony is no longer valid. 

If, after repudiation, the Kabyle woman marries again, 
and becomes a widow, the first husband can reclaim her 
without further payment. In case of proved adultery, the 
husband may send the wife back to her family, after having 
shaved her head—signifying her dishonor, which is ineradi¬ 
cable—and no matter bow beautiful she may be, no other man 
will ever many her. 

Divoxce Among the Mohammedans.— Hie Kabyle divorce 
procedure shows the influence of the Koran, combined with 
ancient Berber practices. The Koran leaves to the husband 
the absolute right of repudiadom It stipulates that if the 
formula of repudiadon has been pronounced three times, the 
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husband cannoc Cake back the wife until she has been married 
to another and is a^n free. The divorced wife, however, is 
required to have returned to her the dower she brought with 
her to the marriage. 

The Koran aiso speciAes that the husband shall have four 
months’ grace to retract his decision; also, if the repudiated 
wife is suckling an infant, the husband, or, in his default, the 
next heir, shall supply her needs during the two years that 
the suckling normally lasts. 

It is decreed in the Koran chat repudiated wives shall not 
marry before three menstrual periods; nor shall they dissimu¬ 
late a pregnancy. The Islamic law authorizes the husband to 
sell a divorce to his wife for the cession of a portion of her 
dowry. 

There are three graduated formulas of repudiation: (t) the 
disaffected husband simply says to the wife, away,” and 
if he has said it only once or twice, he may retract his decision; 
(a) if he should say, *Thou art to me as one dead, or as the 
flesh of swine,” it is forbidden to take back the repudiated 
wife until she has been married to another, and again divorced 
or left a widow; (3) this formula is so solemn that k entails a 
separation forever; it is, ‘‘Let thy back be turned on me hence¬ 
forth, like the back of my mother.” 

The woman with child can be repudiated, but she has a 
right to an ''allowance during pregnancy.” Custom also 
permits voluntary divorce, at the proposal of the wife, for a 
redemption paid by her to the husband. Sometimes the iniu- 
ative comes from the husband, who, realizing that his wife 
desires her liberty, says to her: *'1 repudiate thee, if thou givest 
roe this pallium of Herat, or this horse, or this camd,” as the 
case may be. In effect, this is a divorce by mutual consent, and 
the two pare as friends. 
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Divwcb ih Amoskt OvattATraw.-^Tlic Code of Menu of 
ancienc Inciia give the husbaod exclusive Tight of repudiation. 
While the woEnm bad no such ri^t for my cause, the 
husband might divorce his spouse under any of the following 
conditions enumerated in the Code, viz: 

“A wife given to intoxicating liquors, having bad morals, 
given to contradicting her husband, attacked with an incurable 
disease, as leprosy, or who has been a spendthrift of his 
wealth, ought to be replaced by another ... A sterile wife 
ought to he replaced in the eighth year; the wife whose 
children are all dead, in the tenth year; the wife who only 
bears daughters, in the eleventh; the wife who speaks with 
bitterness, instantly ... For ooe whole year let a husband 
bear with the aversion of his wife; but after a year, if she 
condnues to hate him, let him take what she possesses, only 
giving her enough to clothe and feed her, and let him cease to 
cohabit with her.” 

Among the orthodox Hindus, however, marriage is a 
reiigioQs sacrament which cannot be revoked. A woman 
convicted of adultery may be deprived of her status and turned 
out of her caste, but even in this case divorce in the usual 
sense is an impossibilicy. She is forbidden to form a new 
alliance, and often remains in her husband's house with the 
Status of a slave. This orthodox law is now often disregarded 
by certain castes, who have found the restriction too onerous 
In this modem world. 

The ancient Hebrews, as Indicated in the Old Testament, 
gave the husband the privilege of divorce for such cause as 
(Deuteronomy, xxiv), **when she Hnd no favor in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her.” He 
has only to hand her a "bill of dfrorceoieii^*' and send her out 
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of his house. He then may not tale her again, either if she is 
repudiated by another husband or becomes a widow. 

Even at a later period when the wife acquired the right, 
theoretically, to sue for divorce the procedure required that 
the husband write her the bill of divorcement, or the get» as 
it was known, to free her from the maniage. The wife could 
never divorce the husband. 

The school of Hilicl, a renowned Jewish scholar and jurist 
immediately prior to the time of Christ, maintained that the 
least reasons were sufficient to justify a man to divorce his 
wife; for example, if she did not cook his food well, or if 
he found any other woman he liked better. The rival school 
of Shammai took the view that man must not repudiate 
his wife unless he find in her actual immodesty.” 

In Chaldea a man could divorce his wife merely by saying, 
“Thou art not my wife,” by returning her dowry, and giving 
her a letter to her father. If she said to him, ‘*Thou art not my 
husband,” she might be drowned for the seditious remark. 

The right of divorce in primitive Greece was left exclusively 
to the husband who could avail himself of it freely. In 
classical Greece the right remained, but under more rescriccive 
regulations. It was necessary in repudiating a wife to restore 
her dowry, or pay interest at the rate of nine oboles. Thus 
was a character of Euripides prompted to cry mournfully: 
**Thc riches that a wife brings only serve to make her divorce 
more difficult.” 

Under primitive Roman law the right of repudiation was 
likewise allowed to the husband and denied to the wife. 
“Romulus,” says Plutarch, “gave the husband power to divorce 
bis wife in case of her poisoning his children, or countcffeitlng 
bis keys, or committing adultery, and if on any other account 
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he put her away she was to have one moiety of his goods, 
and the other was to be consecrMcd to Cexcs.’* 

According to the ancient law, when the woman was 
divorced on account of a crime, she lost all her dowry. Later, 
only a sinh was withheld for adukery, and an eighth for 
other crimes. Eventually divorce by consent {bona gritfw) 
became the custom, and both parties had liberty of divorce. 

Divorce evolved rapidly in Rome, and in time became very 
easy to obtain. Seneca nialc« reference to women counting 
their years, not according to the Consuls, but to the number 
of their husbands. Juvenal speaks of a woman who was 
married eight times in five years. Other instances are cited 
of men and women having had a score or more of spouses in 
rapid succession. It is only fair to say that these were excep¬ 
tional instances, aod attracted attention because they were 
extremes. 

Constantine, after embracing Chrisdanity, restricted divorce 
to such causes as: fitf the husband, if the wife was an 
adulteress, a preparer of poisons or a procuress; and to the 
wife if the husb^ was guilty of murder, prepared poisons 
or violated tombs. Emperor Justin, in reviving the liberal 
law, stated: marriages are made by mutual afiecdon, it is 
only right that when that afiecdon no longer exists, they 
should be dissoluble by mutual cooseat” 

In the latter days of the Roman Empire, before it became 
subject to the influence of the Church, woman had obtained 
under the law an enviable poridon in the marital relationship, 
which was unprecedented. Marriage was looked upon as a 
sort of private partnership in which the parties were equal 
aod shared all rights—a condition far removed from woman’s 
earlier status as masculine property, without any rights, which 
was sdfl the prevailing condition in most other societies. 
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Marriage being founded on mutual affection and consent, 
the law permitted the parties the right to dissolve it when that 
affection had turned into aversion, cither fay consent or by 
one of them giving formal notice to the other, exaedy like 
any other partnership, and no judicial or other inquiry into 
the causes of the divorce was necessary. 

Later, under the Christian doctrine of indissoluble marriage, 
and the low opinion of the female sea that was inherent in 
the dominant Pauline philosophy, the position of woman 
again reverted to its ancient lowly status of utter subjection 
by the male. It took many hundreds of years before woman 
again recovered even in part the rights, based on moral and 
legal equality, which were hers in the latter days of the 
Roman Empire. 

Among the ancient Germans and Scandinavians, the man 
alone bad the right of repudiation, although divorce by 
mutual consent was permitted by the folk laws of these 
peoples. 

It is said chat the primidve Irish made divorce unnecessary 
by insdeuting marriages for one year, at the eod of which 
the wife could be repudiated by the temporary husband and 
even ceded to another for a fresh year. These experimental 
marriages were made and terminated at festival periods, inci¬ 
dent to the sowing and harvesting seasons, namely, on the 
first of May and first of November in each year. 

The Anglo-Saxons, under Kings'Eihelbert co Canute, had 
formulated laws governing marriage and divorce. Marriage 
was by ptirchase, but the posidon of the wife evidendy was not 
quite analogous co chattel. There was the admonition: “And 
let no one compel eithei woman or maiden to him whom she 
herself mislikes, nor for money sell her; tmless he is willing 
to give anything voluntarily.*' 
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Manias by capture wu penalized ia the following statute: 
**If a man cany off a maiden by f^c, let bim pay L. shil¬ 
lings to the owner and afterwards buy (the object of) his will 
of the owner.” 

‘If she be betrothed to another man in money, let him 
make ‘bot’ with XX shillings ” 

The laws permitted divorce, apparently by mutual consent 
or upon the will of dcher party, usually without express 
reference to the cause, except hr infidelity on the part of the 
wife. Adultery on the part of the husband was punishable 
by fiftgj but was in itself not a cause for divorce. 

By strict legal theo^ in andent tix&es adultery was not a 
crime which a man could commit against his wife. When 
he was punished^-which sometimes happened—it was not 
for Co his wifc, but for piolaiing the rights of 

another husband. 

If the wife were guilty of adultery, however, it was not 
only grounds for divorce, but she was subject to physical 
mutilation by forfeiture of her ears and nose. 

Dtvobce w the MmLe Aces.—T he domination of reli^on 
over marriage and divorce is a characteristic of Western 
European dvilinacion that began during the medieval period. 
As we have already observed, marriage had been from cime 
immemorial governed by the folkways of the people, and was 
cot considered within the province of religion except in a 
very irxcidental way, until the Council of Trent made the 
sacerdotal marriage mandatory. 

Prior to that rime in Western Europe, and in all other parts 
of the world, marriage was governed by secular laws and 
customs, and the dissolution of marriage was decennined by 
.the same principles. 

According to St. Matthew, Christ taught diat a man might 
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put away his wife fox adultery, but for no other reason. St Patsl 
ruled that if a Christian is married to an unbeliever and the 
latter departs, the Christian “is not under bondage.*' Under 
the influence of early asceticism, however, the Church put 
marriage tmder increasing arbitrary restrictions; and evencu^ 
ally took the position of making a valid Christian marriage 
indissoluble—at least after it bad been consummated. 

At the same time the Church gave cognizance to a process 
by which the union—if Ic had been unlawful from the begzn' 
ning on the ground of some canonical impediment, such as 
certain proscribed relationships, earlier engagement of mar¬ 
riage, or even “mental reservations at the time of marriage’'-^ 
could be invalidated. 

This procedure implied that a marriage which really never 
bad been valid was officially declared to be void. In practice 
it led to the possibility of dissolving marriages that in theory 
were indissoluble. 

Divorce Laws in Englamo.— The Founders of the English 
Church, which decreed the nanonal laws for marriage and 
divorce, were more conservative than the reform element in 
Continental Europe. Luther called marriage a worldly thing 
to be left to the state. Calvin put marriage on the same level 
as house-building, farming or shoe-making. The general 
Reformation tendency, however, was that divorce should be 
granted only for adultery and malicious desertion. A more 
liberal party, including Zwingli, influenced by Erasmus and 
leaning toward the views of Roman Imperial law, advocated 
divorce for various causes. A smaller minority, represented 
by Bucer, would permit divorce when the married couple 
ceased to love each other. 

At the beginning of the Reformation some of the leaders 
adopted the principle of self-divorce, as it prevailed among 
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the Jews and as accepted by some of the early Church Councils. 
Along this line Luther maintained that the catise of divorce 
itself ejected divorce without the necessity of any judicial 
decree, although a magisteriai order was required for re¬ 
marriage. 

The English Refo r m ers , under Edward VI and his advisers, 
took a liberal view of marriage and were prepared to carry 
out many desirable reforms, but the early death of the young 
King frustrated these plans. The reaction under Queen Mary 
killed 0^ the more ardent reformers. Queen Elizabeth, who 
followed, proved equivocal and illiberaJ with respect to 
marriage and divorce, and the conservative Church party 
again came into the ascendency. 

As a result of the English Civil War, the Puritans put 
through the marriage Reform Acts of i6^ and 1^3, asserting 
“marriage to be no sacrament, nor peculiar to the Church 
of God, but common to mankind and of public interest to 
every Commonwealth,” completely secularizing the marriage 
laws. Milton’s views on marriage and his classic treatise, 
Doctrine and Discipline of Dieoree, doubtless did much to 
bring about this result 

The Restoration abolished this reform, and reinstated the 
cJd Canon-law traditions. Once more English marrbge became 
what A. P. Herbert called "Holy Deadlock.” It was not undl 
the civil divorce law of that the legal principle of die 
mdissolubilicy of marriage was at last abandoned. Even then 
divorce could be granted 01J7 to a husband whose wife had 
been guilty of adultery, and to a wife whose husband had 
been guilty of the same offense and certain aggravating 
circumstances. 

Tkb Trino ov Tjreral Drvoncs Licasij^TioN.—TTie inffuence 
of the ei^tecnth-ccfiniry school of philosophy, which cm- 
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pbasized the concept; of human freedom and natural rights^ 
led to more liberal legislation on divorce an Continental 
Europe. France, in the wake of its liberating Revolution, 
enacted a divorce law in September 1792, proclaiming in the 
preamble thereto that facility in obtaining divorce is the nat¬ 
ural consequence of the individual's right of freedom, which is 
lost if marriages are made indissoluble. Divorce was granted 
on the mutual desire of the two parties, and even at the wish 
of one party on the ground of incompatibility of temper, as 
well as on many other grounds. 

This was the most radical reform in legislation governing 
the marital bonds chat had been promulgated since the pass¬ 
ing of the Roman Empire. Some countries of the Western 
World, and some of our own states, still retain divorce laws 
reflecting the traditional ecclesiastical point of view. South 
Carolina stands tanique in granting no divorce under any 
conditions, and is today the only Proicsiact community in 
the world that holds marriage indissoluble. 

Otherwise the world-wide trend generally has been toward 
a more rational divorce code. Divorce by mutual consent is 
at present permitted under certain conditions in several coon- 
tries. The Scandinavian nations were the modern pioneers in 
this respect. Nevada and certain other American states arc 
nearly as liberal as Scandinavia. Under the laws of Soviet Rus¬ 
sia the grounds for divorce are cither mutual consent of the 
parties, 01 the desire of one of them. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Romantic Marriage 


Lovb Enters Marriage- —W< cannot, of course, ^ih our 
civilized background and cultural veneer, venture to re-enact 
in our unaginacion the drama of courtship and mating that 
intrigued the primordial man and maid. Our patterns of con^ 
duct, our education, our conditioned impulses and inhibitions, 
preclude an understanding of the total elemental emotional 
experience of this hTpocbetlcal couple who vouchsafed us an 
ancestry. 

We may justly and correctly infer that they were drawn 
together by the dynamic attraction of one sex for the other 
that is universal throughout nature. We may feel reverberat¬ 
ing in the specialized nerve centers of our being a counterpart 
of the physical upwelling that drew them into consummate 
embrace. But still we cannot visualize the psychological re* 
actions and subtle shadings of feeling that without a doubt 
accompanied the physical act. 

At a much later period in the pedigree of man we know 
that the relations termed marital were based, not on the at< 
traction of one individual for another, or on the feeling or 
affection of one individual for another, but on violence, pur¬ 
chase and barter. Neither love nor romance was considered, 
nor can they be conceived as compatible with brute forc^ 
rapine and trading in human life on a property basis. 
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These syscems, which seem so lemotc and uni’eal to our 
minds, accustomed to other practices, prevailed by far the 
greater part of recorded dme. What happened in the eons of 
prehistoric time during which man was on his slow, upward 
ciek from sub-human divergence, we have no means of know¬ 
ing and it would he futile to hazard a guess. 

Even under the blighting condidoos that would seem to 
stifle ail tender sensibility and sentiment, we discover evidence 
of these emotions and feelings striving to assert themselves. In 
primitive Greece, which held women generally in subjection, 
and wives and daughters speciflcally within the confines of 
the gynacontif, romance struggled to express itself. We find 
the names of lovers inscribed in trees—even as we do today; 
and the use of flowers is referred to as a medium of testifying 
to a love that otherwise must have remained mute. 

We have no way of knowing about the more ordinary 
methods used to signify the heart interest of one individual 
for anothcr—when opportunity presented itself. Human na¬ 
ture being what It is, there must have been the impulse to 
give the sign of amatory attentiveness that needs no formal 
language to express. 

Even the very restrictions, which were formidabh, must 
have been an incentive to overcome the obstacles. Often the 
obstacles were insurmountable. Nowhere was romandc inter¬ 
est more frowned upon than in the true patriarchal societies. 
Daughters and sons alike were under the absolute control of 
their fathers, and the btter arranged all betrothals and 
marriages. 

The feelings of the young people were not consulted or 
considered. The girls were usually betrothed and married so 
young that they were settled in the rigors of domestic life be^ 
fore they had an opportunity to develop romantic inclinations. 
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Marriagc$ were planned to strengthen the family position, to 
increase its economic importance, all of which helped to make 
the patriarchal father a more powerful influence in hts com> 
munity. 

In societies of matriarchal character and tendency—which 
were invariably of a lower culniral level—women were more 
free, had greater privileges, and consequently young people 
of both sexes enjoyed much more liberty in their choice of a 
mace. The North American Indian race is the most classic 
example of this kind, nmring whom the amatory life of both 
the men and the Nvomcn was permitted a large measure of 
satisfactory fuIHlment 

Eably Love Stories Belonged to Folklore.— Love stories 
are not a rarity in our cultural heritage, but they are spun from 
the warp and woof of folklore and legends. They are the 
dreams of young humanity, wish fulfilments of primitive man. 
They belong to the realm of idealization and unreality. When 
in rare instances they derive from reality, they are veritable 
tragedies of love frustrated—not fulfilled—as in the story of 
Abelard and Heloise. 

The love story of a Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
would have been inconceivable in an earlier age. Even in that 
case a patriarchal father—the spiritual prototype of ancient 
Greece and Rome—all but frustrated the romance, and doubt> 
less would have if the couple had been less determined and 
resourceful. 

The realistic love story, the narrative that has its counter' 
part in real life, is practically unknown before the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and with rare exceptions it was not 
until considerably after this period that it became of impor¬ 
tance in literature, either qualitatively or quantitatively. 

What passed for love in antiquity, and in the medieval 
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period, was either idealization or eroticism, ii we can judge 
by the Hcerature that reflects those periods, and there are still 
plenty of representative specimens. 

The imperishable masterpieces of Dante, Plutarch and Boc¬ 
caccio were not love stories of real life, but inspired tales that 
ranged from idealized allegories and sublimated yearnings 
to erotic episodes and amorous adventures. 

The records of the days and nights that constitute The 
Decameron arc no more love stories than arc the Testaments 
of Fran(ois Villon—chat engaging rogue and natural genius 
who left so stirring an account of his unquenchable and emi¬ 
nently readable lechery. 

Villon did posterity a service when he penned the verses 
setting forth his vagaries, for aside from their interest as 
narrative poetry, and their value as the exhibitionism of a 
gifted knave, they throw a valuable sidelight on the manners 
of his times. Still, they are not love stories, although they were 
prompted by the only love that Villon knew, a lusty eroticism. 

Boccaccio’s fame lies chiefly in his authorship of the erotic 
classic associated with his name, into which he has crystallized 
the legends of untold generations in the form of enduring 
literature. That his work has superlative meric is best indi¬ 
cated by the fact that many of the great masters of the written 
word—Shakespeare, Dryden, Keats, Goethe, among them— 
have borrowed liberally from Him in form, manner and matter. 
But still Boccaccio did not create realistic love stories because 
the type of human experiences which Inspires them had not 
found expression in his age. 

Thx Developmekt of Conjugal Affection. —It reqtrired 
the social awakening resulting from the impact of ideas of 
eighteenth-century philosophy, as inspired by the French En¬ 
cyclopedists, among others, to bring new values to and 
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enhance the aentiments of human lelationshlp. The ideas 
were slow in germinating, but they iinally penetrated into 
the social fabric and individual consciousness sufficiently to 
create a concept of new standards in human values. 

Always, however, there was the struggle with those who 
represented and typified the past, the bulwarks of tradi> 
tionaiism; the resistance of institutions and regimes which 
had their roots in a bygone age had to be overcome. 

Nevertheless, out of this struggle of ideas there emerged 
greater freedom, tolerance, opportunity and enlightenment. 
In political life it resulted In the spread of democracy; in in¬ 
dustrial and economic life it placed a new emphasis on the 
human equation. It broadened the scope of education, reduc¬ 
ing illiteracy in some countries to a negligible quantity. It 
stimulated the physical sciences, leading to inventions and 
technical discoveries that have revolutionized the world me¬ 
chanically. It developed the sciences of medicine, laboratory 
research and sanitation, reducing plagues and epidemics, and 
mitigated the scourge of many dreaded diseases. Sciences 
such as jurisprudence, on the other hand, lagged behind be¬ 
cause they are rooted in ancient precedent, and are less le- 
spoQsive to reason. 

Inherent in this philosophy which stemmed from reason, 
love of individual freedom and the humanizing of justice, 
was a concept of the integrity of the human being as such. 
Legal and soebi disabilities that had handicapped women and 
deprived them of rights and opportunities were gradually 
overcome, but always against the same type of opposition as 
in the past. 

The awakened consciousness that recognized woman in 
the abstract as a qualified human being, entitled to equality 
in the social sphere, also acknowledged increasingly the in* 
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dividiul woman as entitled to reciprocal rights in the roar- 
riage relationship. 

Another great forward step was made from the time when 
loye meant only erotic passion. Lasting conjugal a^ection is 
based on esteem, con£dence and respect, no less than on 
sexual attraction; indeed the former qualities normally out¬ 
live the latter. 

One cannot respect, honor and esteem a person of grossly 
inferior status, a submerged personality who Intellectually and 
spiritually lives in a dilferent world. Without those coalesccnt 
forces of reciprocity of feeling and mutuality of interest, based 
on recognition of each other's individual integrity, there is 
no foundation for a deep and lasting love. 

Conjugal a£ection makes insistent demands upon the 
objects its beneficence. It requires a spirit of co-operation 
and accommodation to harmonixe sentiments that otherwise 
might become discordant. It requires self-disciplinc and good- 
fellowship, as well as good sense, to brbg into working unison 
two personalities, with their individual temperaments, tastes 
and idiosyncrasies. Based on esteem, confidence and honor, 
enthralled by the biological magnet of sexual affinity, conjugal 
love is the highest fulfilment of human needs, desires and 
aspirations. 
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k^agie xigaii'ce&ee stiributed to certain 

cuxtoma, 85, 12$ 

McLeutu, J. F, 6 , 123, 170, 173, 338, 
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Milisowiki, B,, J57, J74,317,383 
Ma f>i principle, 115 
Meao. L««i o^ to), 09 , 273; on 
ductaon of maidens, 246; oB child 
maiTuge, :do( on dnoree, 303 
Menu*, sod 
Maoris, ibe, ti? 

Marco Polo, 85 

Maniage, e^t of Indestrial clvUualun 
upoo. i66t emoog the Arabs. 17, 4s, 
i|?. 281; aoiooff earl; CUstons, 
S08; among the Hebrews, 77: among 
tfae MobiAraedsfts, in, xtj, 281, 
96$: enbquity of, 2; arranged b; gO' 
berweem x8, >64, 175; Pf capture, 
33^58, god; b; elepeouot, 352; b; 
exchange,, sdg; b; purchaae, 4, 35, 
357-378; by rape, 340; b; serriee, 
20d: ceremooisl, 7; eireucnoision aa 
4 prerequisite of. 87; civil, 13; com- 
penionatc, 394; conaanguioeont, 62; 
cetuin, 123. 23$; defuiiloa ot, 3; 
espcvuTicflta], 268; group, 8e: Hittofy 
cf Humvi, 2; iocestuous, 212; Io«« 
enters, 3x0: matrilocal, 176: mock, 
88; morga&etic, ag, 274; multiple, 
asj: prehuman «qiii«aleot of, 3, 93; 
prienrRve. 77; rings. 38, sdt; romap. 
be. 310-315; nuiawa;, 253; aaeer* 
deal, T3, 306; leU-performed. 37. 
374: terminus of, 29^09; tree, 88; 


trial, 279^495; wiib Bstets and 
cousipt, 83 

UatdHnaker, die, 18, 175 
Matsoal family, 173 
Mating, paired, among animals, 3, 93 
Uacriaxchj, or motber'^unily, 173-173: 
anoDg Iroquois Indian*, 174, X78: 
conducive to equal rigbu, 375; de* 
scene r e ckon e d throogb modier, 174; 
divorce in. 278; favonhle to women. 
170; in Aptian kstory. X85, x$?, 
195; in p^xess of dmotegration or 
traoeioon, 173 
Me; Day, 8d 
Me; pole, 6d 

apoent, 148, 375, 388 
UUron, John, 38, 142, 30 i 
Modesty, tezual, xao; aa consequence of 
fear, >3;; charm of, igp; expresaon 
of erotic impulse, 137; tunidit; of the 
bod;. 1382 as sUuremcnt, 137 
Mohattusedans, divor^ among, 300; 
marriam customs amoog, ttJ-iS 3 , 
28X, 303, 273; iDetch4Dak«, 77 
Ueoegam;. die trend to, 7, 3x5 
Mootmgne, 37, 137 

Moral code, dutt, sig; originated in 
patriarchal society, 304 
Morgan. Lewi* R, 8, 82, 63, 175 
Moruog gift, 274 
Morocco, 85 

Moslems, concribudoo to ci^iudon 
X13 

Motber'right, pairing of, jpa 
Muller, Max, 187 

Kuld:^ marriage, many types o£, 3:3 
Mythological lore, 81. 91, 131, 301 

Nansen, 349 
Nayars, lao, agx, 333 
New Briuin, saa. 245 
New ^tedenia, 24, 108,145,148 
New Guinea, 158, 343, add, 285 
N>gb&<unmng, a form of bundling in 
Norway, 77, 280 
fiumbert. Book o^ Mi 

Oatb, a, j8 
Odin, 8x 

Odyuay. 302, 233, 234 
<Sd Testament, 35, xoo, 177, aoi 
Oifactory, nr ssiell'kisi, 57 
Orange blossoms, as a symbol, 37 

Fetria potmtas, 308 

Fatriar^y, or tbe £atber*&ini{y, 174- 
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312 ; a adikia^ feature ef Semitic aad 
RcnuB cocieoet, 198; baaed 00 rec* 
e^oiiieii of superior rights of prop¬ 
erty. J98; be^n an age-old dU- 
Cruehuemear of women. 297; 
e*oIred from aomadk ehepKerds-194; 
fell with rise of ioduairial age, 211; 
fostered double susdard of morality, 
200, 204; Greek, 202; Hebrew, 197; 
pawing of, 2:1; pateroal power in, 
2061 311; rise o^ 194; Romao, 204; 
RusiiiB, 299 

Peftfisylvaiua, chastity belts used io, 
iyi-t^2 

Peru, trial marriage is, ii 6 
Pharaoh. 2$ 

Philippine Islaodi, 244, 270 
Pboeokians, id, j}2 
Picu, ill Ireland, 2^9 
Pluureb, 352, joj, 315 
Polyandry, 80, 19:, 229, 23:; frateroaJ, 
230 

Polygamy, iix, 223 
Polygyny, 224; primitive, 218 
Polynesia, 55, 59, 89, tij, xaj, 299 
Petiphar*s wife. 167 
Ptftium wrrginjtatu, 374 
Promiscuity, 79 

ProsQtudoa, temple, 16, 103, 132; 

dowry earned id 

Pra^mr, quoted, 43 

Porohase, marriage by, 357^78; by in* 
atallment plan, 283; eoremon among 
early Britons, adt; considered most 
desirable, 258; inBueoce on frequency 
of marri^, ado 

Purdah, veiling or eeduslon of women, 
93 

Purity, wbiro as a symbol of, 133 

Quakers, 37; self-performed marriage 
among, 294 

QMsfen, bundling 'in Holland, 77. 280 

Rabelais, 150 
Redid, 267 

Rape, among Ausmllan aHoriglnet, 2412 
oases cited in Bible, 240, 241; mar* 
liage by, 240; of the Sebinos, 240; 
the tribe of Benjamin, 240 
Reed, Wlnwocd, 95, 190 
Relormadon, 307 

Religiou* mariid ideas, primitive, 97; 
animism, 97: Chnstianiry, 106; Hin* 
duum, 103; judaiun, 99; Mohammed¬ 
anism, CII 


tUce, symbolism of, 39 
"Right of Brit night," 199, 2so 
Ring, diamond, 153; eogagemeot, origin 
of, 33; finger, 29; joint, 38; wedding, 

27 

Romantic marriage, 310-31$ 

Rome, ancieot, $8, 86, eoacnbi' 

nago, 233, 2$:; ooemptio, 207, 3$i; 
conf^eatio, 48, 307, 251; dos, 27$; 
dowry, 374; goddesses of fertillcy, 
8$; Lews of the Twelve Tables, 206; 
menus, 206: merriage customs, 33, 
206, 2$i; marriage restrict!oas, 12$; 
pauU potestas, 306: patriarchy, 204 
Runaway marriage, 233, 238 
Russia, old, marriage customs in, 143, 
148, 196, ado, 262, 289; Soviet, dt- 
aeroe in, 309 

Sabines, in prinutlve Roroe, 30 $; rape 
ot 240 

dr. MASihfu^. quoted, 3od 
Sr. Feul, views on merriage, 108, 209 
Scandioavian marriage customs, 289 
Scotland, ancient customs, 1^ 40. 68, 
74, 76; handfasdng in. ??, 280, 290: 
kissing customs, $$; mo^ mpture of 
bride, 249; rights of feudal lo^s, 21 r 
Seott, ^ Walter, 21X 
Seneca, 304 

Serbia, marital customs, 13 

Service, marriage by, 266 

Sexual communUsi, 228; crises, 116; 

taboos, 215 
Sbadchans, 2C 
Shakespeare, 313 
Shivaree. $0 

Shoe, ihrowisg the, 42; symbol of, 42 
Slav marriage customs, 14, 240 
Suniana. Carol] y life among, 93 
Simon ben Shatacb, 273 
Solon, 204 
Sopbodes, 202 

Soronte, marrying asters, 22x; among 
AmerkaJi Indians, 222 
South African customs, 268. 270, 286 
South American tribes, 16. 223 
Spain, proofs of chasury in, 143 
Sparta, 36 

Spencer. Herbert, 170 . 

Stiles, Henry Reed, 72 
Stillborn, evil omen of, 119 
Slocking throwing, 38 
Strabo, 8t, IS 3 , 19a 
Sumner, W. 3 , 75 . 99 . 

Superstitions, wedding, 46 
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Soneci bvDin; ot nctifiee of widom, 
90: ia uideol fiaropean Ictfe, 9a 
SiMisfa cutroaas, ste 
fiTin^otbctk magie» 95» 140 

TUtoov, 115: blood, 11^ cUdbed. taS; 
food, ti7, X36; iocett, tM, TSdi 
iBrtfting o 4 las; oiooimul. ca?; 
motb«r'i>loir, los; of iroBsen^ nd; 
Id, 115; wieck* of, aj$; widow 
Bumofe, isB 
Tacicua, 974 

TtrrTiAf, a nrie? of busdiiog, 73, 
i9e: prdimiiury to cnarna|e, 74 
Sa B. B., 1$ 

Tetopk proititudoo, id, 105, 133 
Tcft Commaodoiesu, loo 
TntaowftT of Judab, a? 
tyw, 130, MS 
Todai, >&, 33 a 

Tfcev CoQira of, xi, ax. ata, 394; 
made meerdotal narrUjv ob)igiloay, 
IX, jod 

Trial mairiafe, X79-995S among primi* 
(im, xBj : iDcieoi feima, 279; m 
Egypt, xSx; lA Cvrepe, 387 
Trial oighti, 188; in niial New Bog* 
laad, 390; ia Scodand, 390; well es* 
Ublisb^ ia Teutonic iaeda, 280 
Trobmad lilaadi, 157, C74, xap, 383 
Trouacao. ohgia oC 3] 

Turkey. 23;, 263 
Tjiof, 91 

Caebastity, magical dasgea ci^ t 47 
Veddaa, xpd 

Veil. b^al. jx; purdah, 93 
Veaui, 38, 13X, 303; Mediceas, 136 
V* 0B» Fraofoii, 313 


VtfgiiD^, nfibuladoo to ioiure, 133; 
aacrince of, to goda» a6, 103; aaeriira 
oi, CO atraager ia temple, tgx; aub- 
nuiutg proof of, I43 
VirgiAs, dedkaiion to dieuutiea, 131; 

Sua*bride« of Peru, 140; Veiul, 140 
Vlreue, 140 

Viudog, sight, x8o, 384 
Vcluiie, ajx 

Wallace, Alfred Ruaael, 94 
Wed, iha, or putchaae raoac?, 4 
Weddifig, aaaouoccmeou, 51: take, 40, 
48: oaopy, 43; miicdlaDeous cus* 
(oma, 3d; origin of word, ring, tj; 
lupcratitions, 4$ 

Welsh cuatosr, aaeuat, 88, 78, 147, 
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Weatenaarck, Prof. Edward, a* 3, 4, 8, 
9. 79. 8e, 199. 3x8, 2x9 
White, as symbol oi punty, i $3 
Widow aacrifice, 90; marryiDg tabooed, 
128, x8x 

Wiiehcnft, x8, 118 

Wives, caprored, evidence of valor, M 4 > 
custom of eachasgiog, 83; by 

force, X4i> ^4 

WoAKS, as ebattd, leo. 197; coo* 
sdered undcan, toi; dehieatioo o^ 
J30; tear of, it?, 13x; purificadoa 
o£, tosi superiUDue) powers anril^ 
Uted to, 13 x; perpetually a miDoi, 208 

YorksUre, trial marriages In, ago 
Yuatac Indians, x86 

Zambesi, 179 
Zoroaster, :8i 
Zulus, 31 9 ,133 
Zunis (Pueblo tribe), 178 
Zwiagli, 307 
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